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Publishers Note: 


a ^ 


L3 
n 


Ewa НІ pamphlet aims at being no more than a cursory review of the ground 
VS Tus covered by the latest edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. In the 


GS Ж, {| grouping of the extracts-two main objects have been kept i in view: 


0 


1. T® show the variety of the contents of the volumes ; 


[4 . . . n . . 
2. To indicate how minutely each general subject has been subdivided. 
^ 


The following pages are thus the result of an attempt, Бу means of selections from the 


Y 
i 
ae) 


a 


a 


volumes, to illustrate the significance of the Prime Minister's recént expression on the Tenth 
Edition, that it “will lighten the labours of every student, and will enable all the English- 
speaking peoples of the earth to obtain, at the least рев cost of labour and exertion, 
all the best intellect and the best research of their age.” " 

The changes witnessed in the last century and a half and recorded in the 26,000 articles 
of the Enc yclopedia Britannica are indeed formidable, in comparison with all that con- 
stitutes the previous history of mankind. ОВ E Е. 

» When we hold in our hands the first edition, which consisted of three volumes only, 
and realize that the whole contents of those three volumes could easily be included in one 
of the thirty-five volumes forming, the present issue, we have tangible evidence how 
extraordinary has been the advance marked Фу ‘the growth of the work to its present 
dimensions. ' 

But, more than this, the superlative eloquence of one historical fact will suffice in 
this Prefatory Note to make us feel how complete has been the revolution of thought 
that has taken place in the period between the First and Tenth Editions. 

In 1759, only twelve years before the Encyclopedia Britannica was first 
presented to the public, such was the political danger ascribed to the diffusion of 
knowledge аб the French Government formally suppressed the Encyclopædia of 


Diderot. He had spent twenty years of his life on this monumental labour; he had 


rallied 4000 subscribers to his side; and at the last moment, before the issue of the final 


volumes, a timid printer —- rather than face the consequences of publishing the book 
unmutilated had the audacity to strike dut, any passage which impressed him as being 
too bold. Such proceedings, viewed in the light of modern liberty, seem to be an almost 
incredible tyranny, to which the history of literature itself; scarcely furnishes a parallel. 

But before the fi he буа] volumes of “the French work reached their subscribers, the great 


ball of human inquiry had been ^ set rolling in England. The first edition of the 


^ 
n 


^ 


^ 
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The opening sentence of its two-page 
all successive editions efthe work :— 


Encyclopedia Britannica was published in 1771. 
preface indicated the policy which has goyerned Se 

Utility ought to be the principal intention of every ра 
Wherever this intention does not plainly appear, neither md books nor their 
authors have the smallest claim to the approbation of mankind. 


Consistently with the policy vhus indicated by the “ Society of Cantons in Scotland,” 
to whose labours we owe the original Edition, the editors of the present issue вате devoted 
much attention to the difficult problem of reconciling the generous and шолу treat- 
ment of every possible subject of modern thought with the presentation of their matter in 
such a form that every degree of curiosity in an unfamiliar province of learning—from the 
crudest desire to know a name or a date, to the most exacting. ambition to exhaust all 
that is known on a subject—may be amply satisfied with „ће least possible inconvenience 
and loss of time. à; - 

The solution of this problem has been effected by means of an Index, which not only 
enables the reader at once to find his way to any passage of the 26,000 articles, but 
also constitutes an alphabetical tabulation of the whole sum of human knowledge. The 
mere statement that this Index contains upwards of half a million entries shows that 
in mass alone it greatly exceeds any Index which has ever been undertaken. But its 
inherent value will rest less upon its voluminousness than upon the fact that it embraces 
every topic which has ever veen made the subject of human, inquiry, and that it has 
beea compiled with such minute care as to offer the greatest facility for every kindoof 
research. Simplicity is its characteristic feature. The few explanations necessary for a 
lueid comprehension of the references in the thousand-»age,volume will be found on page 70 


of this pamphlet. EP. de 


a O 


The Encyclopædia Britannica may now be said to be a work of unparalleled 
completeness. Not only is the immense mass of learning accumulated in the volumes a 
priceless possession, but each separaté item of information has been made easily accessible to 
readers of every description. The crowning point has thus been added to that policy cf 
combining learning with utility which a century and a half 


Inauguration, as it now characterizes the c 
reference. 


ago characterized the 
ompletion, of the great national work of 
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A FEW EXAMPLES 
extracted from the 
numerous Articles on 


pu nmn 


^ 0 


HISTORY 


^N THE 10th EDITION 
of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 


LL 
Histories make men wise ; poets witty ; the mathematics subtile; natural philosophy deep; moral grave; loglc and rhetoric 
able to contend.—BACON. 


indefatigable minuteness of Freeman. 


SHE wisdom of the historian in the First Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica was different from that 
JÎ of his successor in the Tenth. To understand the nature of this change is to realise the immense distinction. 
between the Eighteenth and Twentieth Centuries; between the brillant inaccuracy of Hume and the, 
The older men aimed at literary form, weight and dignity of 
language, depth of moral, and sagacity of political reflexion. They were habitually careless and indifferent 
as regards research. But they were chiefly distinguished from the new historians in having no con- 


ception of society as an organism, no suspicion of the depth and variety of the social forces which 
underlay and originated the visible events which they described, often with admirable power. They possessed the genius 


of narration without that of critical insight into the sources and quality of their material. 


Evolution is the philosophical 


expression for that scientific chenge in the methods of thought which is reflected in the best minds of our time. 
History has lost something of her glamour in the colder light of the scientific tests to which she has fearlessly exposed 


herself. 


We have only to read the articles on GIBBON and GARDINER to realise the singular divergence of thought that 


separates the two men and their times. 


Itisthis study, the history of History, which can be pursued with an unflagging 


interest through the pages of the Encyclopedia Britannica, while the important articles by leading historians will enable the 
reader to note for himself the variety of their styles and aims. 
But to the exhaustive study of World History in the Encyclopedia Britannica has now been added an entirely novel 


characteristic in the Tenth Edition. 


The Index,"forming Vol. 35, enables the historical student, in a moment, to verify 


a date or fact, to trace a dynasty, to contrast the simultaneous developments of great kuman movements in various countries, 


or to follow up the stages of significant and universal controversies. 


No important battle, no Act or Decree, no names 


associated with the history of the globe, no heading, in fact, under which it has been thought’ possible the reader would 


search, are omitted. 


a 


Thus, besides possessing the recognized value of a final authority on all the problems and enquiries with which human 


knowledge is concerned, the Encyclopedia 


Britannica can now claim to have the advantages of an exhaustive 


dictionary of reference, which will save the student from needless research into regio; alien from his subject, and will 


епаМе him instantly to discover the information of which he is in pursuit. 


of facts in a minimum of time and with a тіпігашп of labour. 
The extracts given below are but а 
Encyclopedia Britannica, describing every nation’s story, 


medieval, or modern. 


By this-Theans he can acquire a maximum 


few from the great mass of historical articles in the Tenth Edition of the 
and the events of every epoch, whether primitive, classical, 


o o_a 


THE END OF THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


— 


Trom the Article (27 pages) by Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B. 


English History.— 
dispersal of the Boer armies, and the apparent collapse 
of Boer resistance, induced a hope that the war was 
over; and the Government seized the opportunity to 
terminate the parliament, which had already endured for 
more than five years. The election was conducted with 
unusual bitterness; but the constituencies practically 
affirmed the policy of the Government by maintaining, 
almost unimpaired, the large majority which the Unionists 
had secured in 1895. Unfortunately, the expectations 
which had been formed at the time of the dissolution were 

disappointed. The spme circumstances which 

The стозе had emboldened the Boers to declare war in the 
° autumn of 1899, induced them to тепе а 
guerilla warfare in the autumn of 1900—the approach of 
an African Summer supplying the Boers withthe grass 
on which they were dependgnt for feeding their hardy 
horses. Guerilla bands “suddeuly appeared in different 
parts of the Orange River colony and of the Transvaal. 
They interrupted the communications of the British 
armies; they won isolated victories over British detach- 


> 


ments; they even attempted the invasion of the Cape 
Colony. Thus the year which concluded the century 
closed in disappointment and gloom. The serious losses 
which the war entailed, the heavy expenses which it 
involved, and the large force which it absorbed, filled 
thoughtful men with anxiety. 

No one felt more sincerely for the sufferings of her 
soldiers, and no one regretted more truly the useless pro- 
longation of the struggle, than the venerable lady who 
occupied the throne. She had herself lost a grandson 
(Prince Christian Victor) in South Africa; and sorrow 
and anxiety perhaps told even on а constitution so un- 
usually strong as hers. At any rate, towards the close 
of 1900 it was reported, in well-informed circles, that 
Her Majesty was not enjoying her usual health. About 
the middle of January 1901 it was known that she was 
seriously ill; on the 22nd she died. The death 
of the Queen thus occurred immediately after тсс 
the close of the century over so long a period of nd 
which her reign had extended.’ That reign 
witnessed the greatest industrial triumphs which the 


The Encyclopedia Britannica is now completed with an Index of upwards of half а million entries. 


у 


کت —— 
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world had ever seen; the-expansion of the SU 
race and the ils a perii y 
ter of the gloze. ommencing 1 i 

Eat internal su&éring, it ended at а time i 
prosperity; and of all the nal AUS E d 
there is, perhaps, nothing more noteworthy io i 
during the first five years of it poverty ало Та а 
England attained their maxima; while, шпа m = 
five years of it, the pressure of poverty and the a e 
crime were reduced to the lowest proportions which ^W i 
on of the empire, anc 
the marked improvement in the condition of a 005 
were due to causes with which the Queen herse | Е О 
-direct'concern. But in other respects the Queen im oe 

services to the country of the highest importance. | m he 
first place, her own example exerted a beneficial in pace 
on all who surrounded her. The atmosphere of the cour ; 
which had been injuriously affected during the reigns c 

her immediate predecessors, was purified by her ш 
and her conduct. The tone of society was insensibly 
raised by her example, and it is not too much to say that 
she left her country better than she found it. The Queen 5 
publie conduct, moreover, was as much abóve criticism as 
her private life. It would, perhaps, be an exaggeration 
to say that she invented constitutional government ; but 
she practically determined by her example the right course 
for corstitutional sovereigns to pursue. 


[For the Victorian Era see Articleoon QUEEN VICTORIA, 
ENGLAND, BRITISH EMPIRE, ENGLISH HISTORY, 
BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA, INDIA, CANADA, EGYPT, 
AUSTRALIA, CHARTERED COMPANIES, SEA POWER, 
BEACONSFIELD, &c.] 
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THE OXFORD SCHOOL OF HISTORIANS. 


From the Article (9 pages) by EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. 


English Literature.—...... In history 
the work done has been solid and considerable, and, î ha$ 
had the advantage of moving on a more con- 
sistent plane than has been the case in other | 
branches of literature. It is impossible to say that any 
particular school of poetry or fiction or criticism flourished 
pre-eminently in the period from 1880 onwards, but of an 
Oxford school of historians it is permissible to speak. 
These men were the direct successors and inheritors of the 
historians who, in the opening quarter of the 19th century, 
һай determined that their first duty was to build the 
history of the country “upon unquestionable muniments." 
Of the leaders of this brilliant school, the eldest was 
James Anthony Froude (1818-1894), who was much exer- 
cised with the legacy of Carlyle’s memoirs in the earlier 
part of our period, but who returned to his old investiga- 
tions in his Divorce of Catharine of Aragon (1891), and 


History. 


curious irony, Froude succeeded for a fe t i 
Professor at Oxford. Freeman was, oie th puo 
Ё these years 9 
ceaselessly at 
1 ciples engaged 
а prominent research according to his 
ui т methods, Freeman's William Rufus belongs to 
; his a Sicily (1892-94) was unfinished at^ 

rin he was incessant] 
and for eighf years he was Professor at Oxford. 
Stubbs (1825-1901) had completed his 
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picture “ Capitulation of Sedan” in the 


Encyclopædia Britannica. 
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{ий ‘tory before our period begins, and his later 
доша аа tent out in the direction of diocezan 
ee БЕ 1884 he was appointe^ "bishop of Chester, and in 
үс lated to Oxford. His subsequent historical 
о, Mos principally confined to the editing of ope or iva 
text Тһе fourth of these great historians, Dr Samuel 
me Gardiner (1829-1902), was engaged during the 
whole period with his patient delineation of ы utum 
'ealth and the Protectorate. Two historians who derived 
uk inspiration from the example of Stubbs and ешш 
were John Richard Green (1837-1883) ae Mendel 
Creighton (1843-1901), the former as much n as ed 
for the agreeable vivacity of his style as the | е | po 
austerity of his irreproachable search for trut : А s- 
torian who stood apart from the Oxford school was Sir 
John Robert Seeley (1834—1895), whose w ork on Zhe 
Expansion of England (1883), and whose posthumously k 
printed lectures on The Growth of British Policy (1895), 
had a very deep influence in inducing the development of 
imperialistic ideas in intelligent-minds. 


[Under the , headings, BUCKINGHAM, STRAFFORD, 
NORMANS, HAROLD, ENGLAND, PEERAGE, will be found 
a few of the A rticles contributed to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica by the late Mr FREEMAN, Regius Professor of 
Modern History, Oxford, and the late Dr 6, RAWSON 
GA RDINER. | y 
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THE PICTURESQUE IN HISTORY. 


From the Article (8 pages) by the Rey. WILLIAM HUNT, М.А. 


Froude, James Anthony (1818-1894).— 
. «t... Froude was not a historical scholar and his 
work is often marred by prejudice and incorrect state- 
ments. He wrote with a purpose. The keynote c; his 
History is contained in his assertion that the Reformation 
was “the root and source of the expansive force which has 
spread the Anglo-Saxon race over the globe.” Hence 
he overptaise? Henry VIII. and others who forwarded 
the movement, and speaks too harshly of some of its 
Opponents cM GE E rov o MS 
Yet, notwithstanding its defects, Froude's History is & 
great achievement ; it presents an important and powerful 
account of the Reformation period in England, and lays 
before us a picture of the past magnificently conceived, 
and painted in colours which will never lose their fresh- 
ness and beauty. Аз with Froude's work generally, its 
literary merit is remarkable; it is a well-balanced and 
orderly narrative, coherent in design and symmetrical in 
execution. Though it is perhaps needlessly long, the 
thread. of the story is never lost amid a crowd of details ; 
every incident is made subordinate to the general idea, 
appears iu its appropriate place, and contributes its share 
to the perfection of the whole. The excellence of its form 
is matched by the beauty of its style, for Froude was a 
master of English prose. The most notable characteristic 
о, тле pas gcn simplicity ; it is never affected 
CORB d сано short апа easy, and. follow 
never in doubt as р, M ae a always lucid. He was 
for the most appro ab m aln О потег ab алох 
Simple as his үү Words in which to express 1t. 
subject. „ Nowhere pe un 1t is dignified and worthy of its 
bones ee Perhaps does his style aypear to more 
. age than in his four series of essays entitled Short 
Studies on Great Subjects (1801782) юу Час oremus 
ieverel'bythe obligations of narrative. Yot йылын 
is admirably told ies SY Yet Bis Д аташ 
it rises on fit occasions to 1205. 216 flowing easily along, 
asions to splendour, picturesque beauty, 
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* The splendid®isolation " of Great Britain is bringing with it its nemesis, and the practicability of 
Free 'Trade will in the next decade be once again gravely” debated. The articles “ FREE TRADE,” 
“TARIFFS,” and * PROTECTION ” in the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica make 
it possible for the reader to study the question in detail. 
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or pathos. Few more brilliant pieces of historical writing 
exist than his description of the coronation procession of 
Anne Boleyn through the streets ef London, few more 
full of picturesque power than that in which he relates 
how the spire of St Paul's was struck by lightning ; and 
fo have once read is to remember for ever the touching 
and stately words in which he compares the monks of 
the London Charterhouse preparing for death with. the 
Spartans at Thermopylæ. Proofs of his power ‘in the 
sustained narration of stirring. events are abundant; his 
treatment of the Pilgrimage of Grace, of the sea fight at 
St Helens and the repulse of the French invasion, and 
of the murder of Rizzio, are among the most conspicuous 
examples of it. Nor is he less successful when recording 
pathetic events, for his stories of certain martyrdoms, and 
of the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, are told with 
exquisite feeling and in language of well-restrained 
emotion. And his characters are alive. We may not 
always agree with his‘portraiture, but the men and women 
whom he saw exist for us instinct with the life with which 
he endows them. and animated by the motives which he 
attributes to them. His successes must be set against his 
failures. At the least he wrote a great history, one which 
can never be disregarded by future writers on his period, 
be their opinions what they may; which attracts and 
delights a multitude of readers, and is а splendic example 
of literary form and grace in historical composition. . е. 
[Zhe lives of modern historians figure largely їл the 
biographies of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Among them 
will be found lengthy notices and criticisms of Professor 
FREEMAN, CARLYLE, Dr MANDELL CREIGHTON, 
Lord ACTON, KINGLAKE, STUBBS, Professor LECKY, 
Dr GARDINER. ] e. ШУИ 


THE FIRST SOLDIERS OF THE CROSS. 


From the Article (10 pages) by the Rev. Sir GEORGE W., COX, 
Bart., Author of © History of Greece.” 


LI 


Crusàdes.— ... ".. 'To the north of the Alps 
Ше indignation of the people had been roused to fever 
heat by the preaching of Peter the Hermit. With the 
stature and ungainliness of a dwarf, emaciated by the aus- 

terities of his self-imposed discipline, this man, 
Preaching who had forsaken his wife and abandoned his 
of Peter 1: 
the Hermit, Military standard under the counts of Boulogne, 

had returned from the Holy Land with his 
heart on fire, not so much from the memory of the hard- 
ships which he had himself undergone as for the, cruelties 
and tortures which he had seen inflicted on his fellow- 
Christians. Simeon, the patriarch of Jerusalem, to whom 
he first betook himself, could only bewail the weakness of 
the emperor and of his government. “fhe nations of the 
West shall take up arms in your cause," was the reply of 
the hermit, who soon afterwards, armed with the special 
blessing of Urban IL, mounted his ass, and with bare head 
and feet, carrying a huge crucifix, traversed theeTeutonic 
lands, rousing everywhere the, uncontrollable indignation 
which devoured his own Sout. "His vehemence carried all 
before him, none the less, perhaps, because he bade them 
remember that no sins Were too heinous to be washed away 


For specimen page of the Index in the Tenth Edition, see p. 164 of this pamphlet, 
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by the waters of the Jordan, no evil habits too deadly to 
be condoned for the one good work which should make 
them champions of the cross. Urban, however, and his 
counsellors, knew well that before the fatal die could be 
prudently cast а үш ус lay before them. The system 
of feudalism substituted personal ascendency for the 
dominion of law ; and wherever the personal bond failed, 
the resort was inevitably to private war. The practice of 
such wars had become virtually an organized trade; and 
if a large proportion of the population should be drawn 
away to fight against the infidel in Palestine, those who 
remained at home would be without defence. Such wars 
were therefore formally condemned ;e the women and the 
clergy, merchants and husbandmen, were placed under the 
Special protection of the church, and the Truce of God was 
solemnly confirmed., The nearer and more immediate 
dangers being thus guarded against, Urban Speech of 
from a lofty scaffold addressed the assembled pope 
multitude, dwelling in the first place, and per- °Urban II. 
haps not altogether prudently, on the cowardice e 3 
of the Turks, and on the title to victory which 
birth in a temperate climate cgnferred on the Christians. 
They were thus sure of success, and sure, too, to Tm an 


b infinitely higher blessing—the remission of -theiv’sins. 


Sufferings and torments more “excruciating than any which 
they could picture to themselves might indeed await them; 
but the agonies of theipgbodies would redeem their souls. 
“Go then," he said, “д уоцг errand of love which will 
put out of sight all the ties that bind you to the spots 
which you have called your homes. Your homes, in truth, 
they are not. For the Christian all the world is exile, and 
all the world is at the same time his country. If you leave 
a rich patrimony here, a better patrimony awaits you*in 
ethe Holy Land. 'They who die will enter the mansions of 
heaven, while the living shall pay their vows before the 
sepulchre of their Lord. Blessed are they who, taking this 
vow upon them, shall obtain such a recompense ; happy 
they who are led to such a conflict, that they may share 
in such rewards.” With the passionate outburst, “It is 


the will of God, it is the will of God,” the vast throng . 


broke in upon the Pontiffs words. “It is indeed His 
will,” the Pope went on, “and Jet these words be your 
war-cry when you find yourselves in presence of the enemy. 
You are soldiers of the cross; wear then on your breasts or 
on your shoulders the blood-red sign of Him who died for 
the salvation of your souls.” 

So was sanctioned the mighty enterprise which hurled 
the forces of Latin Christéndom on the infidels who had 
crushed the East under the yoke of Islam; and so it 
received its name. Of the thousands who hastened to put 
on the badge the greater number were animated probably 
by the most disinterested motives, while some had their 
eyes fixed on the results of more politic calculations. 

ә . : : : 


. . . . ° 
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[These are but a Jew lines from the ten-page Article which 
the Rev, Sir GEORGE W. COX contributes, tracing the story 
in all its picturesque details from the birth of the crusading 
spirit to its decay at the end of the 13th century, See also 
the Articles RICHARD °l, PETER THE HERMIT, LOUIS 
VIL, &v.] е 
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AN EMPIRE iÑ THE MAKING. 


ле Article (42 pages) by J. W, HEADLAM, 
p HERMAN WA GNER? and J. G, ROBERTSON. 


Germany.— 
IL—Hisrony, 1870-1900. 


The foundation of the empire in 1871 begins à new 
era in the history of Germany. The rivalry of the dynas- 
ties to which for so long the intérests of the 
nation had been sacrificed now ceased. By the 
treaties of Versailles the kingdoms of Bavaria 


and Wiirtemberg, and the grand duchy of Baden, as 
f the grand duchy of 


well as the southern provinces o y 

Hesse, were added to the North German confederation. 

e Henceforward all the German states that had survived 
the struggle of 1866, with the exception of the empire of 

4 Austria, the grand duchy of Luxemburg, and «the princi- 
. pality of Liechtenstein, were incorporated in a permanent 
federal state under the leadership of Prussia. SE 
` The great work since 1870 has been that of building 
up the institutions of the empire. For tlie first time 1n 
the history of Germany there has been a strong adminis- 
tration ordering, directing, and arranging the life of the 
whole nation. The work which in England was done by 
the Plaatagenets, which in France was begun by the 
House of Bourbon and completed by the Revolution, is 
E now proceeding, and the city of Berlin is rapidly 


The new 
empire. 
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eed acquiring a position similar to that held by 
157987 London and Paris. The unification of Germany 


^L was not ended by the events of 1866 and 1871 ; ; 

i it was only begun. The work has throughout been done 
г 2 М by Prussia; it has been the extension of Prussian prin- 
Ё ciples and Prussian administratir- energy over the whole 


АК of Germany. It naturally falatinto two periods; the 
T - first, which ends in 1878, is that in which Bismarck de- 
1 pended on the support of the National Liberals. They 

1 ч. were the marty of union and uniformity. The Con- 
ae ТУ servatives were attached to the older local diversities, and 
-Bismarck had therefore to turn for help to his old enemies, 


and for some years an alliance was maintained, always; 
precarious, but full of results. "aea E uo 
The influence of Liberalism, which served the Govern- 
- ment so well in this work of construction, brought about 
also the conflict with the Roman Catholic 
Ohurch which distracted Germany for many 
: years. The causes were, indeed, partly political. 
| The Ultramontane party їп Austria, France, and Bavaria 
= had, after 1866, been hostile to Prussia ; there was some 
* gogod to fear that it might still succeed in bringing about 
E , а ссу coalition against the empire, and Bismarck 
} ДУ X ın constant dread of European coalitions. The 
к sympathies of the Church in Germany made him 
_ regard it as an anti-German power, and the formation of 
the Catholic faction in parliament, supported by Poles and 
x оа appeared to justify his apprehensions. But 
| sides these reasons of state there was а growing hostility 
+ жЁ pe? between the triumphant National parties and the Ultra- 
1 XE montanes, who taught that the Pope was greater than the 
E 2 3 Emperor and the Church than the nation. The conflict 
L-E “hanged кг in Baden. А 
Ec. . the control of the schools was the chief object of conten. 
% ES є) ш the Government also claimed a «гш over the 
| T E. E tion and training of the clergy. . 
TEE D " 78 . D О D З D D . 
шуы of the year.1890 brought a decisive event, 
period of the Reichstag elected in 1887 expired, and 
new elections, thé first for a quinquennial period 
d take place, Тһе, chief matter for decision was the 
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fate of the Socialist law; this expired 30th September 
1890. The Government at the end of 1889 introduced 
a new law, which was altered income minor matters, and 
which was to be permanent. The Conservatives were 
prepared to vote for it ; the Radicals and Centre opposed 
it: the decision rested with the National Liberals, and 
they were willing to accept 1t on condition that the clause 
was omitted which allowed the state governments to 
exclude individuals from districts m which the state of 


siege had been proclaimed. The final division bur 
took place on 25th February 1890. An amend- pj ck. 


ment had been carried omitting this clause, and — 

the National Liberals therefore voted for the Bill in its 
amended form. The Conservatives were ready to vote a3 
the Government wished; if Bismarck. was content with 
the amended Bill, they would vote for it, and it would be 


carried ; no instructions were sent to the party ; they 
therefore voted against the Bill, and it was lost. The 


House was immediately ‘dissolved. It was to have been 
expected that, as in 1878, the Government would appeal 
io the country to return a Conservative majority willing 
to vote fora strong law against the Socialists. - Instead 
of this, the Emperor, who was much interested in social 
reform, published two proclamations. In one addressed 
to the chancellor he declared his intention, as Emperor, of 
bettering the lot of the working classes; for this purpose 
he proposed to call an international congress to consider 
the possibility of meeting the requirements and wishes of 
the working men; in the other, which he issued as king 
of Prussia, he declared that the regulation of the time 
and conditions of labour was the duty of the state, and 
the Council of State was to be summoned to discuss this 
and kindred questions. Bismarck, who was less hopeful. 
than the Emperor, and did not approve of this policy, 
was thereby prevented from influencing the elections as 
he would have wished to. do; the coalition parties, in 
consequence, suffered severe loss; Socialists, Centre, and 
Radicals gained numerous seats. A few days after the 
election Bismarck was dismissed from office. The differ- 
ence of opinion between him and the Emperor was not 
сопйпей ^o sozial reform; beyond this was the more 
serious question as to whether the chancellor or the 
Emperor was to direct the course of the Government. 
The Emperor, who, as Bismarck said, intended to be his 
own chancellor, required Bismarck to draw up a decree 
reversing a cabinet order of Frederick William IV., which 
gave the Prussian minister-president the right of being 
the sole means of communication between *he other 
ministers and the king. This Bismarck refused to do, 
and he was therefore ordered to send in his resignation. 


Encouraged by the interest which the events in China 
had aroused, a very important project was laid before 
the Reichstag in November 1897, which would enable 
Germany to take a higher place among the maritime 
Powers. A completely new procedure was introduced. 
Instead of simply proposing to build a number of new 
ships, thé Bill laid down permanently the number 
of eps Da ovary kind of which the navy was to Naval pro- 
consist. ey were to be completed by 1904 . 43e 
and the Bill also, specified m often Am a БЕ 
each class were to be replaced. The plan would establish 
2 pormal fleet. pt The: Bill was strongly opposed by the 

а icals ; the Centre was divided ; but the very strong per- 
sonal influence of the Emperor, supported b> an agitation 
gr P оше Flotten Verein (an imitation of the 
ui t) Le ep So influenced publie opinion that 

pposition broke down. A general election was im- 


minent, and no party dared to ў 
opponents of the fleet, VC d E» 


as direct as in his own house bills, The articles 
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i in differ tries, which should 
i camples of the methods of caricature 1n different coun ў 
Pow tives of the famous caricaturists. 
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The Encyclopedia Britanni E 
8 be studied in connexion with the narra 


On the preceding page 


we have seen the Iron 


Chancellor at опе of 


those moments of his- 


torical triumph which 


make the war of ’70 a 


narrative unsurpassed for 


the depth of its interest, 


On this page is a cartoon 


by Sir John Tenniel of 


a later incident, also 


erystallized in the annals 


of modern Germany. The 


fall of Wolsey or Strafford 


cannot excite a more real 


and lasting sympathy 


than that of Bismarck 


as it is portrayed by the 


English cartoonist in the 


annexed drawing. ^ The 


German Emperor by 


the omnipresent strength 


and freshness of his per- 


sonality, is a figure never 


longabsent from the public 


view ; but the memory of 


the great Empire-maker 


whom he dismissed -is 


inextinguishable. And 


it will never be forgotten 
with what critical venera- 
tion the * Pilot" strewed 
roses on the tomb of the 
old Emperor William 
before he surrendered 
the seals of office and 
left Berlin. 


“DROPPING THÈ PILOT,” By Sir 


JOHN TENNIEL, P 
(Бу permission of the Proprietors of ** Punch") 


The wealth and variety with which one period of German History ] i 

uth | ) jas 1 'ate 7 i i 
Tenth Edition has been shown on this and the preceding vua By dC US by word pe ‘of ue 
appropriate order in which to read them, every student may pursue a historical narrative of his own AS g fa 
550 


р the Volumes of the Lincyclopadia Britannica, A o] *biogr у 
Volume 38 will add yet another interest to the E E rough Е oie German Popcorn 
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Scarcely had the Bill been carried when a series of 


« events took place which still more fully turned publie 


attention to colonia? affairs, and seemed to justify the 
action of the Government. The war between the United 
States and Spain showed how necessary an efficient fleet 
was under modern conditions, and also caused some 
feeling of apprehension for the future arising from the 
new policy of extension adopted by the United States. 
The Government was, however, enabled to acquire by pur- 
chase the Caroline Islands from Spain. This was hardly 
accomplished when events in South Africa occurred which 
made the nation regret that their fleet was not sufficiently 
strong to cope with that of Great Britain. ^ The Govern- 
ment used with great address the bitter irritation against 
Great Britain which had become one of the most deep- 
seated elements in modern German life. .......... 
The sympathy which the events of 1896 and 
1899 awakened for the Boers caused all these feelings, 

which had long been growing, to break out in 
z MN a popular aBitation more widespread than any 
mend since the foundation of the empire. It was used 

by the Nationalist parties, in Austria as well as 
in Germany, to spread the conception of Pan-Germanism ; 
the Boers as Low Germans were regarded as the repre- 
sentatives of Teutonic civilization, and it seemed possible 
that the conception might be used to bring about a closer 
friendship, and even alliance, with Holland. Im 1896 the 
Emperor, by despatching a telegram of congratulation to 
President Kruger after the collapse of the Jameson Raid, 
had appeared to identify himself with the national feeling. 
When war broke out in 1899 it was obviously impossible 
to give any efficient help to the Boers, but the Government: 
used the opportunity to make an advantageous treaty by 
which the possession of Samoa was transferred to Germany, 
and did not allow the moment to pass without using it for 
the very practical purpose of getting another Bill through 
the Reichstag by which the navy was to be nearly 
doubled. Some difficulties which &rose regarding 
the exercise by the British Government of the 
right of search for contraband of war were also used to 
stimulate public feeling. Тһе Navy Bill was introduged 
in January 1900. There were some criticisms of detail, 
but the passing of-the Bill was only a matter of bargain- 
ing. Bach party wished in return for its support to get 
some concessions from the Government. The Agrarians 
asked for restrictions on the importation of food; the 
Centre for the Lex Heinze and the repeal of the Jesuit 
law ; the Liberals for the right of combination. 

„The murder of the German ambassador, Baron von 
Ketteler, at Peking in 1900 compelled the Government 
to take а leading part in the joint expedition of the Powers 
to China. A force of over 20,000 men was organized 
by voluntary enlistment from among the.regular army ; 
and the supreme command was obtained by the Emperor 
for Count von Waldersee, who had succeeded Moltke as 
chief of the staff. The Government was, however, sharply 
criticised for not first consulting the Reichstag in a matter 
involving the first military expedition since the?founda- 
tion of the Empire. It was desirable in such circum- 
stances that a younger and more vigorous statesman than 


Navy>Bill 
1900. 


Prince Hohenlohe should be placed at the head of affairs 


THE MASTER-BUILDER OF GERMANY. 


From the Article (5 pages) by J. W. HEADLAM, M.A. 


Bismarck. The war of 1866 is more 
than that of 1870 the crisis of modern German history. 
It finally settled the controversy which had begun more 
than a hundred years before, and left Prussia the dominant 
power in Germany. It determined that the unity of 
Germany should be brought about not by revolutionary 
means as in 1848, not as in 1849 had been attempted bye 
voluntary agreement of the princes, not by Austria, but 
by the sword of Prussia. This was the great work of 
Bismarck’s life; he had completed the programme fore- 
shadowed in his early speeches, and finished the work of 
Frederick the Great. . 8 oo o S o c 

It is necessary, then, to keep in mind the general situation 
in considering Bismarck’s conduct in the months immedi- 
ately preceding the war of 1870. In 1867 there was a dis- 
pute regarding the right to garrison Luxemburg. Bismarck 
then produced the secret treaties with the southern states, 
ап act which was, as it were, a challenge to France by the 
whole of Germany. During the next three years the 
Ultramontane party-hoped to bring about an anti-Prussian 
revolution, and Napoleon was working for an alliance with 
Austria, where Beust, an old opponent of Bismarck’s, was 
chancellor. Bismarck was doubtless well informed as to 
the progress of the negotiations, for he had established 
intimate relations with the Hungarians. The pressure at 
home for completing the work of German unity was so 
strong that he could with difficulty resist it, and in 1870 
he was much embarrassed by a request from Baden to be 
admitted to the confederation, which he had to refuse. 
It is therefore not surprising that he eagerly welcomed. 
the opportunity of gaining the goodwill of Spain, and 
supported by all the means in his power the offer made by 
Marshal Prim that Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern should 
be chosen king of that country. It was only by his urgent 
and repeated representations that the prince was persuaded 
against his will to accept. "The negotiations were carried 
out with the greatést secrecy, but as soon as the acceptance 
was made known the French Government intervened and 
declaréd that the project was inadmissible. Bismarck was 
away at Varzin, but on his instructions the Prussian 
Foreign Office, in answer to inquiries, denied all know- 
ledge or responsibility. This was necessary, because it 
would have caused a bad impression in Germany had he 
gone to war with France in support of the prince’s candi- 
dature. The king, by receiving Benedetti at Ems, 
departed from the policy of reserve Bismarck himself 
adopted, and Bismarck (who had now gone to Berlin) 
found himself in a position of such difficulty that he con- 
templated resignation. The French, however, by chang- 
ing and extending their demands, enabled him to find a 
cause of war of such a nature that the whole of Germany 
would be united against French aggression. France asked 
for a letter of apology, and Benedetti personally requested 
from the king a promise that he would never allow the 
candidature to be resumed. Bismarck published the 
telegram in which this information and the refusal of the 
king were conveyed, but by omitting part of the telegram 


before the Reichstag met; and’ on 17th October he re- pgnade it appear that the request and refusal had both 


signed, and was succeeded as Chancellor by Count von 
Bulow, the Foreign Secretary. 

[The Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
contains Articles on EUROPE (18 pages in length), and 
each separate country, RUSSIA, ITALY, FRANCE, &ec., &c. 
Such Articles as KRUGER, JAMESON, BULOW, HOHEN- 
LOHE-SCHILLINGSFURST, will sbe read with particular 


5 о . 2. 
interest in connection with the above extract.) 


been conveyed. in a more abrupt form than had really 
been the case. But even apart from this, the publication 
of the French demand, which could not be complied with, 
must have brought about а war.. . . . . . 


[Biographies of all the greatest European statesmen are 
to be found in the Encyclopedia Britannica: PITT, 


BEACONSFIELD, THIERS, GAMBETTA, GORTCHAKOFF, 
COUNT TAAFFE, SAGASTA, CRISPI, &., &e.] - 
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AN EPOCH IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 


From the Article (18 p&ges) by J, BASS MULLINGER, M.A., 
Librarian of St John’s College, Cambridge. 


Reformation.— ...... It is evident, there- 
fore, that the Reformation, when regarded from a fairly 
comprehensive point of view, must appear as a highly 
complex movement carrying in itself the elements of 
further controversy and conflict. Even the theory which 
would seem to afford the most sat&factory solution of 
its varied phenomena—that which teaches us to look 
upon it as a Teutonic revolt, intellectual no less than 
religidus, against the traditions which the Latin Church 
in the course of centüries had invented and imposed 
on the faith and habits of thought of Western Christendom 
—often fails us as a clue to its widely different manifesta- 
tions, and other disturbing causessseem to forbid the effort 
to refer'them to any general prinoiple. "The character and 
policy of the reigning Roman pontiff, the jealousies and 
divergent interests of the several European states and the 
special aims of their several rulers, the spell which imperial 
institutions and traditions long continugd to exercise over 
the minds of all but the most advanced and independent 
thinkers, are all important factors in the movement? If 

however, we endeavour to assign the causes which pre- 
vented the Reformation from being carried even to but 
partial suecess long prior to the l6th century, we can 
have no difficulty in deciding that foremost among them 
must be placed the manner in which the medieval mind 
was fettered by a servile regard for precedent. То the 
men of the Middle Ages, whether educated or uneducated, 
no measure of reform seemed defensible which appeared 
in the light of an innovation. Precedent was the standard 
whereby every authority, lay or clerical, was held to be 
bound ; and to this rule the only exceptions were a general 
council and the supreme pontif. Even Gregory IX or 
Clement V., when he assumed to promulgate additions to 
the existing code of the Universal Church, was understood 
to do so simply in his capacity of infallible expounder of 
essential and unalterable doctrine ; while no reform, how- 
ever seemingly expedient or however recommended b its 
abstract merits, was held to be justifiable if it ОША b 
shown to be in conflict with ancient and authoritati à 
tradition. The Reformers themselves always maintai vee 
that the doctrines which they enforced rested on Seri pes 1 
precedent and primitive example. Their CORO 3 
frequently challenged by their antagonists; and it d 
F reasonably be doubted whether even Luther or Calvin 
ig? ae Ша have commanded any considerable following had. 
С Tot their doctrinal teaching been combined with a demand 

Ur E or a reformation of discipline which rested on undeniable 

cedent, and to which the circumstances of the tinie 
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and irresistible force,—a force, however, 
which had been long accumulating and had been derived 
in no small measure from the blind óostinacy of the Roman 
see in times long antecedent. 

The existence long before the 16th century of a strong 
desire to bring about a reformation of discipline within the 
church itself is attested by evidence which it will suftice 
to pass by with little more than an allusion. Among the 
most notable instances are those afforded by the rise of the 
Dominicanéand Franciscan orders in the 13th century and 
of the Brethren of St Jerome (or the Brethren of the 
Common Life) in the 14th century,—efforts based upon 
general conviction, which resulted in spontaneous combina- 
tions. Similar in origin, though more strictly ecclesi- 
“astical in character, were the designs of the great councils 
which successively assembled at Pisa (1409), at Constance 
(1414), and at Basel (1431). Among those who were dis- 
tinguished in these assemblies by their strenuous advocacy 
of reform, Pierre d’Ailly and his pupil Jean Charlier de 
Gerson, both successively chancellor of the university of 
Paris, and Nifholas de Clémenges, archdeacon of Bayeux, 
were especially conspicuous. Each alike upheld in the 
plainest language the superiority of a general council to 
the pope, and the obligation that rested on such a body 
to address itself to the task of church reform whenever 
the necessity might arise, and the supreme роп himself 
be found either incapable of such a labour or unwilling to 
initiate it. Of the widespread necessity for such reform 
as shown by the condition of the clergy and the monas- 
teries, the remarkable treatise by Nicholas de Clémenges, 
De C orrupto Ecclesie: Statu, affords alone sufficient evidence. 
By Michelet this powerful tractate has been compare 
for its vigour and the effect which it produced, to the De 
Captivitate Ecclesie Babylonica of Luther ; and it is a 
striking proof of the deep-rooted corruption of the whole 
church that such flagrant abuses should have continued 
a үч for another century with little or no abatement. 

nges deplores in the strongest terms the state of the 
church in his day,—a condition of appalling degeneracy 
e i tae mainly to the increase in wealth and 
dd i an a followed upon the development of a 
y spirit in its midst. . Ve can feel no surprise 

at finding that in the 16th century Clement VII. thought 
d nd place this burning diatribe by a great 
church in the Index Lapurgatorius. A few 

m later we find the “evils to which Clémenges called 
сло; смер рў one of the most eminent ecclesi- 
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: AN HISTORICAL CONTROVERSY. 


—____ 


From the Article by the Rey, W, H. FRERE, 


Anglican Orders.— (i) The diffi- 
culty began with the repudiation of papal supremacy by 
Henry VIII., when, according to Roman theory, the 
English Church became schismatical and its orders marred 
by the taint of schism. A further alienation took place 
when the Edwardine English ordinal of 1550 and 1552 
superseded the old Latin pontifical, and orders were there- 
upon conferred by a newly-reformed rite, At Mary's 
accession the pontifical was restored, and eventually Cardinal 
Pole reconciled the English Church with the Holy See. 
The exact effect of his action is a matter of controversy. 
Theze is no question that he reconciled the schism to the 
Pope's satisfaction, and therefore that objection to the 
Henrician and Edwardine orders eame to an end ; but it 
is а disputed question both how he was authorized by his 
papal faculties to deal with the orders conferred by the 
Prayer Book rite and, also, how in fact he did deal with 
them. Historical inquiry shows that for a short period 
before Pole's advent a small number of reordinations took 
place, but subsequently they almost entirely ceased ; and 
it is contended that in other cases the orders were tacitly 
allowed, possibly after some slight supplemental ceremony, 
and that Pole's instructions were designedly vagüe. The 
contention is supported by the fact that, while a vast 
number of parochial clergy were deprived in 1553-54, no 
case is known of a deprivation on the ground of Edward- 
ine orders. In answer to this Anglican contention an 
attemp$ is made to extract from Poles instructions a de- 
finite condemnation of the Edwardine orders, and to,main- 
tain that all such clergy as were allowed to minister in 
Mary's reign must have been reordained. When the Prayer 
Book was restored under Elizabeth the question returned 
again, and there is no doubt that since the latter half of 
the 16th century the Roman Catholics have continually 
treated Anglican orders as null and void. Still there was 
no adverse decision. The orders were vaguely attacked, 
and after 1570 reordinations took place abroad, And in? 
1608 at Rome; but there was little definite justification 
offered for thi till the Nag’s Head fable was invented in 
1604, and it was seriously maintained that Archbishop 
Parker—the main channel of Elizabethan orders—had had 
no better consecration than a mock ceremony in a tavern. 
This fable has had great influence on the controversy. In 
1616 doubts were cast on the consecration of Barlow, 
Parker’s chief consecrator. There was more justification 
for this, but both these historical objections have broken 
down. They were not, as it now appears, seriously enter- 
tained at the first official inquiries into the question at 
Rome in 1685 and 1704 ; and though they survived until 
recently as large factors in popular controversy, they bid 
fair now to disappear, and the battle is shifted to other 

ground. ЖС 


[7z connection with this extract see also the «wticle 
POPEDOM (23 pages), and the portion of the biography of 
Archbishop PARKER quoted on p. 36 of this Review.] 


GERMAN STATES IN THE?THIRTY YEARS’ 
WAR. 


From the Article (78 pages) by JAMES SIME, M.A. 
Germany.—.... . . The effect of the Thirty 
Years’ War on the national life was disastrous. It had 
not been carried on by disciplined armies, but by hordes 
of adyenturers whose sole ohject was plunder. ‘The 
cruelties they inflicted on their victims are almost beyond | 


^ 


| conception. 


| have been not uncommon. e У 
| completely paralyzed that in 1635 the Hanseatic League 


Archaeology, more especially in view of the author's association with Dr Schliemann. 
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Before the war the population was about 
twenty millions; after it the number was probably five or 
seven millions, and cannot have been more than , 
ten. Whole towns and villages were laid in ashes, ачен 
and vast districts turned into deserts. Churches 

and schools were closed by hundreds, and to such straits 
were the people often reduced that cannibalism is said to 
Industry and trade were so 


was virtually broken up, because the members, once so 
wealthy, could not meet the expenditure it involved. . The 
population was not опт impoverished and re- 
duced in numbers, but broken in spirit. It lost 
confidence in itself, and for a time effected in politics, 
literature, art, and science little that is worthy of serious 
study. 

The princes knew well how to profit by the national 
prostration. The local diets, which, as we have seen, formed 
а real check on petty tyranny, and kept up an 
intimate relation between the princes and their 
subjects, were nearly all destroyed. "Those which 
remained were injurious rather than beneficial, since they 
often gave an appearance of lawfulness to the caprices of 
arbitrary sovereigns. After the Thirty Years’ War it became 
fashionable for the heirs of principalities to travel, and 
especially to spend some time at the court of France. 
Here they readily imb3bed the ideas of Louis XIV., and 
in a short time every petty court in Germany was а feeble 
imitation of Versailles. Before the Reformation, and even 
for some time after it, the princes were thorough Gernfans 
in sympathies and habits ; they now began to be separated 
by a wide gulf from their people. Instead of studying the 
general welfare, ‘they cruelly wrung from exhausted states 
the largest possible revenue to support a lavish and ridi- 
culous expenditure. The pettiest princeling had his army, 
his palaces, his multitudes of household officers ; and most 
of them pampered every vulgar appetite without respect 
either to morality or decency. Many nobles, whose lands 
had been wasted during the war, flocked to the little 
capitals to make their way by contemptible court services. 
Beneatl?an outward gloss of refinement these nobles were, 
аз a Class, coarse and selfish, and they made it their 
chief object to promote their own interests by fostering 
absolutist tendencies. Among the people there was no 
public opinion to discourage despotism ; the majority 
accepted their, lot as inevitable, and tried rather to repro- 
duce than to restrain the vices of their rulers. Even the 
churches offered little opposition to the excesses of persons 
in authority, and in many instances the clergy, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic, acquired an unenviable notoriety for 
their readiness to overlook or condone actions which out- 
raged the higher sentiments of humanity. In the free 
imperial cities there was more manliness of tone 
than elsewhere, but there was little of the 126 cities. 
generous rivalry among the different classes which had 
once raised them to a high level of prosperity. Most of 
them resigned their liberties into the hands of oligarchies, 
and others allowed themselves to be annexed by ambitious 
princes ns 


1648-1724. 


The 
princes. 


I [The Article SCHILLER in the Tenth Edition contains a 


eritftal account of the poetic drama dealing with Wallenstein 
and the Thirty Years War.] 


The following are only a few of the articles in the Tenth 
Edition which bear directly on subjects closely connected with 


the above column from the ‘article GERMANY. Some notion of 


the scope of the Encyclopedia "Britannica may be gathered from 
this random selection :— 


HANSEATIC LEAGUE. LOUIS XIV. VERSAILLES. 
REFORMATION. OLD CATHOLICS. WALLENSTEIN. 
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THE GREAT PROTECTOR. 


— 


From the Article (9 pages) by ALEXANDER NICOLSON, 
LL.D., Advocate, Sheriff-Substitute of Renfrewshire. 


Cromwell.— The inevitable rupture at 
length took place, and the king and Parliament made 
their appeal to the sword. On 12th January 1642 Char es 
left Whitehall to return no more till the day of his execu- 
tion. Military preparations on both sides began ; and 
now, at the mature age of forty-three, Oliver Cromwell 
girded on his armour, and, with his eldest son Oliver 
by his side, left his quiet home and farm to fight for 
England’s liberty. With no knowledge of the art of war, 
but much of himself, of men, and of the Bible, this stout 
English squire had made up his mind in no hasty or 
factious spirit to draw the sword against his king, and 
venture his life for what he believed with his whole heart 
and soul to be the*cause of “freedom and the truth in 
Christ.” Out of his moderate fortune he subscribed £500 
“for the service of the commonwealth ;” £100 more he 
expended on arms; and during the summer he was actively 
engaged in raising volunteers. His first exploit was to 
seize the magazine in the castle at Cambridge, and prevent 
the carrying away of the university plate to help the royal 
exchequer. In September he received his commission as 
captain of a troop of horse. In fhe first campaign the 
royal troops generally had the advantage. Cromwell 
already knew in his own person wherein lay the strength 
of Puritanism, and the secret of its success. He spoke on 
the subject to his cousin Hampden. “ Old decayed serving 
men and tapsters,” and such “ base mean fellows,” he said, 
“could never encounter gentlemen and persons of quality.” 
To match “men of honour” they must һауе “men who 
had the fear of God before them,” and would “make some 
conscience of what they did.” “A few honest men,” he 
elsewhere said, “are better than numbers.” Mr Hampden 
thought his cousin “talked a good notion, but an im- 
practicable one.” To turn “good notions” into facts, 
however, _was the characteristic work of Cromwell, — 
“impracticable ” being a word for which we may suppose 
him to have had as little tolerance as Napoleon. On 
this principle of selection accordingly he gradually enlisted 
around him a regiment of 1000 men, whose title of 

Tronsides” has become famous in history. “ They never 
were beaten.” e Had his history," says *Mr Forster, 
“closed with the raising and disciplining of these men, 
it would have left a sufficient warrant of his greatness to 
posterity." 


[The Encyclopedia Britannica contains biographical 
notices of all the great figures in the ошл aa 9 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, PETER THE GREAT 
CATHARINE OF RUSSIA, PHILIP II. OF SPAIN PRYNNE, 
STRAFFORD, BUCKINGHAM, CLIVE, WELLINGTON, 
NAPOLEON, WASHINGTON, &c, Sc.) | 


THE SOVEREIGN ARCHITECT OF PRUSSIA. 
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From the Article (4 pages) by JAMES SIME, M.A., author of 
Lessing” and of “ A History of Germany.” 
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1 e most disastrous to him in the course of the war. "He 
here to contend both with the Russians and the 
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f information is isolated, but all knowledge 


the end completely broken. “All is lost. 


av oval family,” he wrote 
TUR ihe consequences of this battle will Seose Man 
the battle itself. I shall not Survive the ruin 0 the 
Fatherland. Adieu for ever |” But he soon recovered 
from his despair, and in 1760 gained the important 
victories of Liegnitz and Torgau. He had now, however, 
to act on the defensive, and, fortunately for him, the 
Russians, on the death of the Tsarina Elizabeth, not only 
withdrew in 1762 from the compact against him, but fora 
time became bis allies. On October 29 of that year he 
gained his last victory over the Austrians at Ё reiberg. 
Europe was by that time sick of war, every power being 
more or less exhausted. 


The result was that, on February 

15, 1763, a few days after the conclusion of the peace of 
Paris, the treaty of Hubertusburg was signed, Austria 
confirming Prussia in the possession of Silesia. Зр. 
The Emperor Joseph I., being of an ardent and im- 
pulsive nature, greatly admired Frederick, and visited him 
at Neisse, in Silesia, in 1769, a visit which Frederick re- 
turned in Moravia, in the following year. The young 
emperor was frank and cordial; Frederick was more 
cautious, for he detected under the respectful manner of 
Joseph a keen ambition that might one day become 
dangerous to Prussia. Ever after these interviews a 
portrait gf the emperor hung conspicuously in the rooms 
in which Frederick lived, a circumstance on which some 
one remarked. “Ah yes,” said Frederick, “І am obliged 
to keep that young gentleman in my eye.” Nothing came 
of these suspicions till 1777, when, after the death of 
Maximilian Joseph, elector of Bavaria, without children, 
the emperor took possession of the greater part of his 
lands. ç The elector palatine, who lawfully inherited 
Bavaria, came to an arrangement, which was not admitted 


army was in 


.by his heir, the Duke of Zweibrücken, afterwards King 


Maximilian I. of Bavaria. The latter appealed to 
Frederick, who, resolved that Austria should gain no 
unnecessary advantage, took his part, and brought 
pressure to bear upon the emperor. Ultimately, greatly 
against his will, Frederick felt compelled to draw the 
Sword, and in July 1778 crossed the Bohemian frontier 
at the head of a powerful army. No general engagement 


was fought, and after a great many delays the treaty of 


Teschen was signed on the 13th May 1779. Austria 
received the circle of Burgau, and consented that the 
king of Prussia should take the Franconian principalities. 
Frederick never abandoned his jealousy of Austria, whose 
ambition he regarded as the chief danger against which 
Europe had to guard. Не seems to have had no suspicion’ 
that evil days were coming to France. dirae caer Ie 


[For an interesting picture of the great Frederick and ` 
his Court see p. 129 of this Review.) ` 


A SERIES OF REVOLUTIONS. 


From the Article (180 pages) by HENRI GAUSSERON, the 
Very Rey. Dean KITCHIN, HEN ix 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, М.А. ee 


France. . a- . This development of a warlik 
tendency in the repuklic, coupled with dis fall oi Шо, 
decided the policy of England, which hitherto had shown 
some sympathy with France. The ferment of opinion in 
England, roused by the revolutionary movement and re- 
quien idéas, was much stilled by the news of the death of 
Lm AE j um great ability both used the feel- 
the French ministers ES MEE E. ао 
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„ phrase, to be “the war of armed opinions" and drew 
tighter his friendly remktionships with the European courts. 
All ancient lines of policy were entirely obliterated by the 
new phenomenon. Spain and Portugal agreed ; Austria 
ceased to be jealous of Prussia; Russia and Prussia found 
the moment good for a further partition of Poland ; the 
only neutral powers remaining in Europe were Sweden and 
Denmark, Switzerland, Venice, and Turkey. The Moun- 
tain did not quail before so great a display of force. 
“France shall be an armed camp,” and every Frenchman 
a soldier; “conquer or die,” the watchword of an united 
people; the “principles of the Revolution,” a new religion 
for, which men of good will should devote themselves. 
The enthusiasm was great; a levy of 300,000 men was 
voted at once ; the revolutionary propaganda filled Belgium, 
and alienated the friendly feeling there by its violence. 
They had also ruined Dumouriez’s plans, and he, with an 
ill-equipped army, and feeling *that hostility was rising 
against him at Paris, set himself to recover ground by a 
bold attempt to conquer Holland. He was caught by the 
prince of Coburg at Neerwinden, and defeated after a 
vehement battle (18th March 1793). 


At this time a young journalist from Marseilles, Thiers, 
was editor of the JVational ; under his fearless leadership 
the “fourth estate” made its first collective 
revolt against illegal power, and signed a vigor- 
ous protest against the ordinances. It is the 
beginning of that wholesome influence of the 
press on modern politics of which the history has yet to 
be written, because its limits have not yet been reached. 


M. Thiers 
begins his 
public life. 


Men waited breathlessly to see what steps would follow | А о : 
on ' У " ps | Their preparations excited general alarm, and on the 


such an insurrection of opinion against power. «On the 
27th of July it was announced that Marshal Marmont, 
although he disapproved of the measures agreed on, and 
did not sympathize with the five ordinances, had been 
charged with the defence of the capital. Then insurrection 

broke out at once, and the “ Revolution of the 


E dede three days of July? began. Оп the 27th the 
dipl of barricades raised by the citizens were farced angl 
July. the streets cleared ; оп the 28th the insurgents, 


nat abashed by their defeat, seized the Hótel de 
Ville, and hoisted the tricolour. . 


The agitation of the country at first was seen chiefly in 
speeches made at fervid banquets. When the session of 
1848 opened, the opposition, led by Odillon-Barrot, showed 
itself strong and resolute ; the interference of Government 
against a popular banquet in Paris led to the outbreak of 
the Revolution (22nd February 1848). On the 23rd the 

national guard took part with the populace 


ieee against the troops, and the soldiers, unwilling to 
volution attack them, hesitated, and the day passed. by. 
of 1848. iuizot now yielded, and sent in his resignation ; 


it was, however, too late; that evening, the troops 
having fired on and killed some of the mob, a ghastly pro- 
cession with the bodies of the slain passed through the 
streets. The excitement redoubied ; the troops refused to 
act; Louis Philippe even called on Thiers to form a liberal. 
ministry with Odillon-Barrot. 


stating that the troops were orderéd to withdraw. Forth- 


. . . ? : 

h the r 5 's Li i ` arms, and the | 4 
with the regular soldiers laid down their arms, an the’ asia childlof the people 
people with the national guards marched on the Tuileries. : 


Louis Philippe now abdicated in favour of his grandson 
the count of Paris, and, assuming»the name of Mr William 
Smith, closed an inglorious reign^by an inglorious flight in 
a hackney cab. S Orco 


[The history of every European country is dealt with at 
length in the Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


A proclamation was issued | ۾„‎ 


] | ^ 
1848 IN ENGLAND. 


From the Article (27 pages) by Sir SPENCER 
WALPOLE, K.C. B. 


History.— ..... In the meanwhile the difficul- 
ties which the Government was experiencing from the Irish 
famine had been aggravated by a grave commercial crisis 
in England. In the autumn of 1847 a series of failures in 
the great commercial centres created a panic in the City of = 
London, which forced consols down to 78, and induced the 
Government to take upon itself the responsibility of sus- 
pending the Bank Charter Act. That step, enabling the 
directors of the Dank of England to issue notes unsecured 
by bullion, had the effect of gradually restoring confidence. 
But a grave commercial crisis of this character is often 
attended with other than financial consequences. . The 
stringency of the money market increases the distress of 
the industrial classes by diminishing the demand for work ; 
and when labour suffers, political "agitation flourishes. 
Early in 1848, moreover, revolutions on the Continent 
produced a natural craving for changes at home. Louis 
Philippe was driven out of Paris, the emperor of Austria 
was driven out of Vienna, the Austrian soldiery had to 
withdraw from Milan, and even in Berlin the crown had 
to make terms with the people. While thrones were fall- 
ing or tottering in every country in Europe, it was inevit- 
able that excitement and agitation should prevail in Great 
Britain. The Chartists, reviving the machinery which 
they had endeavoured to employ in 1839, decided on 


|.preparing a monster petition to Parliament, which was 


to be escorted to Westminster by a monster procession. 


invitation of the Government no less than che 
170,000 special constablés were sworn in to “20522. 
protect life and property against a rabble. By the 


judicious arrangements, however, which were made by 
the duke of Wellington, the peace of the metropolis was 
secured. The Chartists were induced to abandon the 
procession which liad caused so much alarm, and the’ 
monster petition was carried in a cab to the House of 
Commons. ‘There it was mercilessly picked to pieces by 
a select committee. It was found that, instead of contain- 
ing nearly 6,000,000 signatures, as its originators had 
boasted, less than 2,000,000 names were attached to it. 
Some of the names, moreover, were obviously fictitious or 
even absurd. The exposure of these facts turned the 
whole thing into ridicule, and gave Parliament an excuse 
for postponing measures of organic reform which might 
otherwise have been brought forward. . 


The Tenth Edition also contains separate Articles on 
BRITISH EMPIRE, QUEEN VICTORIA, ENGLISH LAW, 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, ENGLISH BIBLE, CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, ENGLAND AND WALES, &c., &c.] 


CHAMPIONS OF YOUNG ITALY. 


From the Article (24 pages) by JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. 


e 

Italy.— . .. . . . Garibaldi came from Nice, and 
Cavour was born in the midst 
of that stiff aristocratical society of old Piedmont which 
has been described so vividly by D'Azeglio in his Ricordi. 
The Piedmontese nobles had the virtues and the defects 
of English country squis in the last century. Loyal, 
truthful, brave, hard-headed, tough in resistance, obsti- 
nately prejudiced, they made excellent soldiers, and were 
devoted servants of the crown. Moreover, they hid be- 


It was said of Lord Macaulay (see his articles on GOLDSMITH, JOHNSON, &c.), ** What he doesn't know isn't worth 
knowing.” So, also, what knowledge is not contained within the Tenth Edition is not worth acquiring. 
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ertainment of such 
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ater political capacity than 
habitants of Southern and 


No hook in the world provides ent 


е 


neath their stolid EA gre 

enial and brilliant inhab m 
ЖОПЫ. Cavour came of this race, and D m 
it. But he was a man of exceptional quality. { T ^ AE 
genius of statesmanship,—a practical sense of ў bat or 
be done, combined with rare dexterity In doing it, p Я 
matic and parliamentary tact, and noble courage, A 
hour of need. Without the enthusiasm, шаш au 
passion of a new religion, which Mazzini үрне, M. 
out Garibaldi’s brilliant achievements, and the idolatry 
excited by this pure-heart 


ed hero in the breasts of all 
who fought with him and felt his sacred fire, Cee s 
little doubt that Cavour would not have found ое 
tion of United Italy possible. But if Cavour hac ae 
been there to win the confidence, support, and шр у 
of Europe, if he had not been recognized by the bo jo 
the nation as a man whose work was solid and whose sense 
was just in all emergencies, Mazzini’s efforts would have 
run to waste in questionable insurrections, and Garibaldi’s 
feats of arms must kave added but one chapter more to the 
history of unproductive patriotism. While, therefore, we 
recognize the part played by each of these great men in 
the liberation of their country, and while we willingly 
ignore their differences and disputes, it is Cavour whom 
we must honour with the title of the Maker of United 


Italy. ". 


[This brief extract is a portion 9f the historical part of 
the Article ITALY (82 pages).] 


THE FALL OF THF BYZANTINE EMPIRE, ° 


From the Article (73 pages) by JAMES DONALDSON, LL.D., 
> Principal of St Andrews University. 


Greece.— The first step towards a per- 
manent settlement of the Turks in Europe was made in 
1354, when Gallipoli was occupied by Orchan's son, 

` Suleiman. Seven years from this time Amurath I. made 
himself master of Adrianople, and before his death that 
sultan saw the Greek emperor his vassal and тиу. 
It seemed now as if the fall of Constantinople could not 
long be delayed, when, with one of those turns of the wheel 
of fortune which form the surprises of history, Bajazet, the 
most powerful of all the Ottoman rulers, was defeated and 
taken prisoner by Timur the Tartar at the battle of Angora 
(1402), and civil war setting in between his sons gave 
the Eastern empire a new lease of existence. But within 
twenty years again the capital was besieged by Amurath 
IL, though he failed to take it, owing partly to the strength 
of its fortifications, and partly to a rebellion that broke out 
іп his family. The empire was now reduced to Thessalonica, 
a part of the Peloponnesus, the city of Constantinople, and 
а few neighbouring towns. 
In the midst of the gloom which hangs over this last 


as the Encyclopedia Britannica, ' 
€ ` 


D 


a varied character 


20 | 


it is consoling to find a ray of light that illumines | 


›ег1ой i ۵ of | fh 
its closing scene, in the heroic ens of a Bst ww 
| т The story is а sad one. l'he city | 
Constantine. The story SY ЕА 

and sea by the warlike 7453. 


ras beleaguered by land yal 
NT Mahomet IL. ; no further sats соса E 
be expected from the W est ; anc MS С ү er D a 10 
had adopted the Latin rite, was thereby es jupe from 
ЧИЕ GR ss of his subjects. But he had determined not 
the great ma 3 lied in а manner worthy of 
to survive his empire, and he died in ¢ anj M 
the greatest of his predecessors. On n p v a za 
assault he rode round the positions occupiec by HS us 
to cheer them by his presence ; and then, hav ing parta ken 
of the eucharist in St Sophia's after the Latin و‎ and 
having solemnly asked pardon of the members S mg ho 
hold for any offences, he proceeded to occupy Bo $ айы 
at the great breach. There on the үч ше morning after 
a desperate resistance, he fell fighting т-а mye of 
slain, and the young sultan passed his lifeless body as he 
rode into the captured city. 


M t - 


©ксттох IIL—REcENT History. 


The history of Greece from the fall of Constantinople to 
the present day suggests a problem of profound historic 
interest. From the year 1453 till the end of the 18th 
century almost all the occasions on which the Greek people 
appear om the page of the historian are occasions on which 
we read of them that they were butchered or sold into 
slavery. Records tell only of their annihilation or disper- 
sion. Yet in the commencement of the 19th century this 
apparently annihilated and dispersed people can summon 
energy enough to resist the Turks, and although in all pro- 
bability they would have failed to overcome their ӧрргеѕ- 
sors ifethey had been compelled to struggle unaided, yet 
the courage and self-devotion which they showed in the 
conflict were such as to gain for them the sympathies of 
Europe, and they came forth triumphant. But in reading 
even of their war for independence we are astonishtd that 
a remnant was left. Thousands upon thousands perished, 
and their victory seemed only less terrible than utter defeat. 
Xet the-spirit of life remained. The kingdom of Greece 
was established, and within forty years, notwithstanding 
deplorable mistakes in its management, the population is 
doubled, and the country becomes consolidated into a con- 
stitutional realm. То trace how these events were possible 
and how they actually came to pass is the task of the 
historian of Modern Greece. 

The external events in this histo.y are necessarily few. 
Greece was during the most of these centuries under the 
sway of foreigners, and the external history of Greece is 
formed merely by episodes in the history of these foreigners. 
When Mahomet ТЇ. became master of Constantinople, he 
did not thereby become master of the Greek empire. 

[The Encyclopedia Britannica contains 
greater length the histories of ROME 
of EGYPT, PERSIA, ASSYRIA, &c 
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The whole romantic story of human progress in the Victorian Era is contained in the Tenth E 
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From the Article (104 pages) by Dr RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 


England.—...... One point which cannot be 
too strongly insisted on at this stage is that the Church of 
England which was founded by Augustine has nothing what- 
ever to do with the early British Church. In after times 


. certain British dioceses submitted to English ecclesiastical 


rule, and that is all ; but the historical 


Ni 
ЕНА fact cannot. be altered to please апу man. The 
Alt. Church of England is the daughter of the Church 


of Rome. She is so perhaps more directly than 
any other Church in Europe. England was the special 
conquest of the Roman Church, the first land which looked 
up with reverence to the Roman pontiff, while it owed not 
even a nominal allegiance to tile Roman Cesar. . 
. . H . . б . . . 

It was also doubtless owing to direct Christian influence 
that the early jurisprudence of England came to differ in 
one singular point from that of other Teutonic nations. 
The wager of battle, an original Teutonic institution, one 
which was brought again into England in later times, seems 
to have been altogether disused between the conversion 
and the Norman conquest. It has an English name, the 
ornest ; butitis quite unknown to English law or English 
usage. Тїз place is taken by the direct appeal to the judg- 
ment of God in the form of the ordeal. The divine power, 
it was held, would directly interfere to save the innocent 
and to punish the guilty. We need not suppose that the 
ordéal itself was an invention of Christian teachers. The 


same idea may be found in,many customs in other parts | 
that despotism allied itself with ecclesiastical change, 


of the world. But it must be owing to direct Christian 
teaching that the judgment by hot iron or hot water 
altogether drove out the more warlike appeal to the judg- 
merft of battle, so that this last came im again in after 
times in the guise of a foreign innovation. ......... 


We may safely set down the great plague of 1349, 
known as the Black Death, as the greatest of all social 
landmarks in English history. While the chivalrous king 
was keeping the feast of the foundation of the Order of 
the Garter, half the inhabitants of his kingdom were swept 
away by the pestilence. The natural results followed. 
We have seen that one of the gradual results of the Norman 
Conquest was to fuse together the churls, the lowest class 
of freemen, along with the slaves in the intermediate class 
of villains. By this time personal slavery had pretty well 
died out; but villainage was still in full force. But 
various causes—among them the frequent emancipation of 
the villains—had called into being a class of free labourers 
alongside of the villains. When the plague cut off so large 
a proportion of the whole people, labour became scarcer, 
and higher wages were naturally demanded. Parliament 
after parliament, beginning in the very year of the Black 
Death, tried, in the interests of the employers of labour, to 
keep wages at their old rate. The Good Parliament itself 
did not shrink from this selfish and impossible attempt. 
The discontent caused by these statutes, the general 
stirring of men’s minds of which Wickliffe and the Vision 
of the Ploughman are alike witnesses, led, under the 
preaching of some of Wickliffe's wilder and fiercer disciples, 
to the great peasant outbreak of 1381, the insurrection 
which has chiefly become famous through the story of Wat 
Tyler. 
legal powers, promised freedom to all the villains. This 
promise the next parliament not unnaturally refused to 
confirm. Two results*followed. Though the villains were 
not at once emancipated, yet from this time villainage 


€ 


P 


The young king, undoubtedly outstripping his. | battlefield of the rival powers. 


gradually died out, as slavery had already died out. 
Neither institution was ever abolished by law ; but all the 
slaves gradually became villains, all the villains gradually 
became freemen. By the end of the 15th century, villain- 
age was hardly known, except here and there on ecclesi- 
astical estates. The clergy had always preached the 
emancipation of the, villains as а good work. Yet they 
were the slowest of all landowners to emancipate their own 
villains. In this there is, no real inconsistency. The 
layman might do what he would with his own; he might 
dispense with services owing to himself. Those who were 
at any moment the members of an ecclesiastical corporation 
might be held not to have the same right to emancipate 
their villains, that is, to make away with the rights of the 
corporation itself. 


In 1509 Henry VII. died. His eldest surviving son, 
Henry VIII., who now united the claims of York and 
Lancaster, succeeded without a breath of opposition. He 
was the first king since Richard II. who reigned by an 
undisputed title; and he was, strangely enough, the last 
king who was formally elected in ancient fashion in the 
ceremony of his coronation. With him, rather than with 
his father, a new period opers; or, more accurately still, 
the new period opens with the second period of» Henry 
VIIs reign, after all opposition to his title had passed 
away. When the first Tudor king felt himself safe, the 
Tudor despetism began. Under the second Tudor king 


and ‘the 16th century put on its most characteristic 
aspect. А 

It was during this period that England came within the 
range of those general causes of change which were now 
beginning to affect all Europe. The revival of learning, as 


| it is called, was now spreading from Italy into other lands. 


«Тһе three great inventions which in the course of the 
15th century affected the general state of mankind, gun- 
powder, printing, and the compass, began in the course of 
the second half of that century to do their work on England 
also. The Wars of the Roses differ widely, in their military 
character, from the civil wars of earlier times. The personal 
displays of chivalry in the field, as well as the older style 
of fortification, both became useless before the new engines 
of destruction. But, above all things, it was during this 
time that, in most parts of Europe, the chief steps were 
taken towards that general overthrow of ancient liberties 
which reached its highest growth in the 16th century. 
Europe was massing itself into a system of powers, greater in 
extent and smaller in number, than heretofore. The masters 
of these powers were learning a more subtle policy in forei gn 
affairs than those who went before them, and they were 
beginning to rest their trust at home on standing armies. 
We have reached the time of Louis XI. and of Ferdinand 
of Aragon. While France had grown by the annexation of 
nearly all its vassal states, and of some states which were 

(not its vassals, the new power of Spain was growing up, to 
develop in the next period into the gigantic dominion of the 
house of Austria. Italy, with the mass of its small common- 
wealths grouped together among a few larger states, some 
princely, some republican, becomes during this age the 

[22 is impossible to give more than these samples of the 
masterly article on the History of England by Dr RAWSON 

GARDINER, which forms a portion only of the Article 

ENGLAND, nearly 200 pages long.) 
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THE MODEL REPUBLICS. 


From the Article (24 pages) by JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS, M.A. 

The year 1492 goer a es 
for Italy. In this year Lorenzo died, and was Succte 
by his os; the vain and weak Piero; France yo Б 
neath the personal control of the inexperienced en. es 
VIII. ; the fall of Granada freed Spain from her embar- 
fassments ; Columbus discovered America, destroying the 
commercial supremacy of Venice; last, but not е 
Roderigo Borgia assumed the tiara with the famous title 


of Alexander VI. 


Italy.— ....- 


. . . D е © О Е * 2 

The stage was now prepared, and all the actors who 
were destined to accomplish the ruin of Italy trod it 
with their armies. Spain, France, Germany, 
with their Swiss auxiliaries, had been sum- 
moned upon various pretexts to partake her 
provinces. “Then, too late, , patriots like 
Machiavelli perceived the suicidal self-indulgence of 
the past, which, by substituting mercenary troops for 
national militias, left the Italians at the absolute discre- 
tion of their neighbours. Whatever parts the Italians 
themselves played in the succeeding quarter of a century, 
the game was in the hands of French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man invaders. Meanwhile, no scheme for combination 
against common foes arose in the peninsula. Each petty 
potentate strove for his dwn private advantage in the 
confuson; and at this epoch the chief gains accrued to the 
papacy. Aided by his terrible son, Cesare Borgia, Alexander 
VI. chastised the Roman nobles, subdued Romagna and the 
March, threatened Tuscany, and seemed to фе upon the 
point of creating a Central Italiag state in favour of his 
progeny, when he died suddenly in 1503. His conquests 
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Articles on New Inventions and Discóveriés, written by the Inventors 
and Discoverers themselves for the Encyclopedia Britannica.: 


THz reader who seeks the knowledge of our time in the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 


Lord Rayleigh, in his article on Argon, treats of the new 
the secrets of which were supposed to have been exhausted ; and himself 
experiments which led him and Professor Ramsay to its detection 


which he restounded, in his 


itors to give the history of the жу part ш ши ҮШ 


subject of Book-Printing to Mr. Ricketts of the <“ ee „Crafts Society, Mr. Walter 


es, too, as Sir Francis Jeune's 


98 of this pamphlet. 


Julius IL, his bitterest enemy 
1 powerful successor, continued Aléxander's policy, but 
Sede cer in the interest of his own relatives. It became 
Te El ambition of Julius to aggrandize the ADS 
to reassume the protectorate of the Italian PoR e. i 
this object, he secured Emilia, carried his ү me arms 
against Ferrara, and curbed the tyranny óf the g шш 
Perugia. Julius II. played a perilous game ; pi the stakes 
were high, and he ad himself strong enough to guide 
empest he evoked. 
oe сойып the forces of all Europe by the засе 
of Cambray against them ; and when he had ае in 
his first purpose of humbling them even to the dust, he 
turned round in 1510, uttered his famous resolve to expel 
the barbarians from Italy, and pitted the Spaniards against 
the French. It was with the Swiss that he hoped to effect 
this revolution ; but the Swiss, now interfering for the first 
time as principals in Italian affairs, were incapable of more 
than adding to the already maddening distractions of the 
people. Formed for mercenary warfare, they proved a 
perilous instrument in the hands of those who used them, 
and were hardly less injurious to their friends than to their 
foes. In 1512 the battle of Ravenna between the French 
troops and the allies of J ulius,—Spaniards, Venetians, and 
Swiss,—was fought. Gaston de Foix bought a doubtful 
victory dearly with his death; and the allies, though 
beaten on the banks of the Ronco, immediately afterwards 
expelled the French from Lombardy. Yet Julius П. had 
failed, as might have been foreseen. He only exchanged 
one set of foreign masters for another, and taught a new 
barbarian race how pleasant were the plains of Italy. 
a consequence of the battle of Ravenna, the Médici 
returned jn 1512 to Florence. . . . . . . . . 
[This excerpt is from the Article ITALY, 82 pages in 
length. | 
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Wherever one turns, to Commerce, 


Engineering, Sport, or the Drama, one finds in the Tenth Edition the most 


recent facts on each subject set forth by the best authorities. 
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THE BERLIN CONGRESS. 


From the Article (18 pages) by Sir DONALD MACKENZIE 
WALLACE, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.0. 


Europe. MS o Deceived in her expectations 
of active support from her two allies, Russia found herself 
in an awkward position. From: a military point of view 
it was absolutely necessary for her to come to an arrange- 
ment either with Austria or with England, because the 
communications of her army before Constantinople with 
its base could be cut by. these two Powers acting ‘in 
concert —the land route being dominated by Austria, and 
the Black Sea route by the British fleet, which was at 
that time anchored in the Sea of Marmora. As Soon, 
therefore, as the efforts to obfüin the support of her two 
allies against the demands of England had failed, negotia- 
tions were opened in London, and on 30th May a Secret 
Convention was signed by Lord Salisbury and Count 
Schuwaloff. Ву that agreement the obstacles to the 
assembling of the Congress were removed. The Congress 
Es met in Berlin on 13th June, and after many 
Congress. Prolonged sittings and much secret negotiations, 

the Treaty of Berlin was signed on, 13th July. 
By that treaty the Preliminary Peace of San Stefano was 
considerably modified. The big Bulgaria defined by 
General Ignatief was divided into three portions, the part 
between the Danube and the Balkans being transformed 
into a vassal Principality, the part between the Balkans 
anc the Rhodope being made into an autonomous province, 
with a Christian governor named by the Sultan, with the 
assent of the Powers, and the remainder being placed 
again under the direct rule of the Porte. The independ- 
ence of Montenegro, Servia, and Rumania was formally 
recognized, and each of these Principalities received a 
considerable accession of territory. Rumania, however, in 
return for the Dobrudja, which it professed not to desire, 
was obliged to give back to Russia the portion of Bessa- 
rabia ceded after the Crimean War. In in Minor 
Russia agreed to confine her annexations to the districts 
of Kars, Ardahan, and Batum, and to réstore to Turkey 
the remainder of the occupied territory. As a set-off 
against the large acquisitions of the Slav races, tne Powers 
recommended that the Sultan should cede to the kingdom 
of Greece the greater part of "Thessaly and Epirus, under 
the form of a rectification of frontiers. At first the Sultan 
refused to act on this recommendation, but in March 1881 
a compromise was effected by which Greece obtained 
Thessaly without Epirus. Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
to be occupied and administered by Austria-Hungary, and 
the Austrian authorities were to have the right of making 
roads and keeping garrisons in the district of Novi-Bazar, 
which lies between Servia and Montenegro. In all the 
provinees of European Turkey for which special arrange- 
ments were not made in the Treaty, the Porte undertook 
(Art. 23) to introduce organic statutes similar to that of 
Crete, adapted to the local conditions. ‘This Article, like 
many of the subordinate stipulations of the Treaty, has 
remained a dead letter. Wg may mention speciálly 
Art. 61, in which the Sublime Porte undertook to realize 
without delay the ameliorations and reforms required in 
the provinces inhabited by Armenians, and to guarantee 
their safety against the Circassians and Kurds. Equally 
unreliable proved the scheme" of Lord Beaconsfield to 


ЕК unbroken up to the 7th century 


| 


ARR e. . . ¢ 
secure good administration thróughout the whole of Asia 


Minor by the introduction of reforms under British 
coptrol and to prevent the further expansion of Russia 
in that direction by a defensive alliance with the Porte. 


A Convention to that effect was duly signed at Con- 
stantinople a few days before the meeting of 


Я Сургиѕ 
the Congress (4th June 1878), but the only part Con- 
vention. 


of it which was actually realized was the occu- tig 
pation and administration of Cyprus by the British 
Government. mE HE „2 


[Z7 the Article from which this short extract is taken the 
whole course of modern European politics is reviewed 
at length.) 


е 


LEGENDARY "AND MODERN IRELAND. 


= 


From the Articles (58 and 21 pages) by RICHARD BAGNELL, 
M.A., D.L.; W. HALDANE PORTER, Barrister-at-Law, 
and Rey, J. Н. BERNARD, D.D. 


lreland.— The last of the prehistoric 
races of Ireland are the so-called Milesians or Scots. The 
immediate eponym of the new race was Galam, from Gal, 
“valour,” a name which might be expressed by the Latin 
miles, a “knight,” whence came the names Milesius and 
Milesians. Among the names which appear in the pedi- 
gree, which is of course carried back without a break to 
Noah, are several worthy of the attention of archeologists, 
namely, Breogan,or Bregin, Eber Scot, Góedal Glas, 
Fenius Farsaid, Allait, Nüadu, Sru, and Esru. Breogán, 
according to the legend, was the grandfather of Galam or 
Milesius, who founded Brigantia in Spain. © 

With all their drawbacks, the Irish ethnic legends, when 
stript of their elaborate details and Biblical and classical 
loans, express the broad facts of the peopling of Ireland, 
and are in accordance with the results of archeological in- 
vestigation. At the earliest period the country was well 
wooded, and the interior full of marshes and lakes ; it was 
occupied by a sparse population, who appear in later times 
as “forest tribes" (Tuatha Feda) and were doubtless of 
the aboriginal (Iberic) race of western and southern Europe. 
The story of Partholan represents the incoming of the first 
ebrorze-armed Celts, who were a Goidelic tribe akin to the 
later Scots that settled on the sea-coast, and built the for- 
tresses occupying the principal headlands. They formed 
with the forest tribes the basis of the population in the 
Early Bronze age. Afterwards came the various tribes 
known by the general name of Firbolgs. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose that all the tribes included under this name 
came at the same time, or even that they were closely akin. 
The legend names several tribes, and tells us that they came 
into Ireland at different places from Britain. The effect 
of their immigrations now appears to have been that in the 
north the people were Cruithni, or Picts of the Goidelic 
branch of the Celts; in the east and centre, British and 
Belgic tribes ; and in Munster, when not distinctly Тепе, 
of а southern or Gaulish type. . 


In the Middle Ages there were considerable forests in Ireland 
encompassing broad expanses of upland pastures and marshy 
by ditch or dyke. 
There were no cities or large towns at the mouths of the rivers ; 
no stone bridges spanned the latter; stepping stones or hurdle 
gbridges at the fords or shallows offered the only mode of crossing the 
broadest rivers and connecting the unpaved roads or bridle paths 
which crossed the country over hill and dale from the principal 
kingly dúine (sing. dun). The forests abounded in game—the red 
deer and wild boar were common ; and wolves ravaged the flocks, 
for the most part unprotected by fences even in comparatively later 
times. Scattered over the country were numerous small hamlets, 
composed mainly of wiekereabins, among which were some which 
might be called houses; other hamlets were composed of huts of 
the rudest kind. Here and there were some large hamlets or 
villages that had grown up about groups of houses surrounded by 
ап earthen mound orrampart; similar groups of houses enclosed 


The Biography of the late CECIL RHODES is one of the innumerable articles concerning SOUTH AFRICA іа the Tenth 
Edition. See THE BRITISH EMPIRE, from which an extract appears on p. 72 of this Review. 
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For the titles of a few of the Articles on Sci 


ence in the Tenth Edition, see p. 213. 
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in this manner were also to be found without any a D AA. 
Sometimes the rampart was double, with a dep i КОШЕ: 
The simple rampart and ditch enclosed a les or са S e ud. 
oups of houses of the owners, for every room чаз ae рас d 
The enclosed houses (ratha, sing. rath) belonge 2 е, 
called airig (sing. aire). The sizes of the houses 07 оне 
ing mound апа ditch marked the rank (that is, T o га О or 
aire. If his wealth consisted of chattels only, iis DES. A 
cow-aire. When he possessed ancestral land, w pie 1 ма o: 
one of the consequences of the Scotic conquest, 1o СЕ MEI 
lord, and was entitled to let his lands for grazing, о шү PUE 
in which lived labourers, and to keep slaves. The lorg DT КҮН 
‘two or more ditches and ramparts was a dun, hore 2 Cada. 
or rí lived, and kept his hostages if he had subregu bor AME. 
of all classes were of wood, chiefly wattleg-and wicker Ed уо 
ing clay, and cylindrical in shape, with conical roofs Ё at ШШ 
rushes. Тһе oratories were of the same form and mater e рык 
larger churches and kingly banqueting halls were ш le 9 ew 
boards. Bede, speaking of a church built by Finan at ind =f ш, 
says, ‘‘ Nevertheless, after the manner of the Scots, ho ma ae S 
of stone but of hewn oak and covered it with reeds. | [оп | 
Malachy, who lived in the first half of the 12th century, t ut 
of building a stone oratory at Bangor, it was deemed a move y by 
the people, saying, “we are Scoti, not Galli. Long aud и, 
however, stone churches ‘had been built in other parts o еш p 
and many round towers. In some of the cathraig, (sing. cat hir), 
or stone forts, of the south-west of Ireland, the houses within the 
ramparts were made of stone in the form of a bec-hive, and similar 
** cloghans," as they are called, are found in the western islands of 


Scotland. . . . . 
got ў 

Тһе most striking event, however, in Ireland in the earlier 
part of 1900 was Queen Victoria's “visit. Touched by 
the gallantry of the Irish regiments in South Africa, and 
moved to some extent, no doubt, by the presence of the 
duke 6f Connaught in Dublin as commander-in-chief, the 
Queen determined in April to make up for the loss of her 
usual spring holiday abroad by paying a visit to Ireland. 
The last time Her Majesty had been in Dublin was in 
1861 with the Prince Consort. eSince then, besides the 
visit of the prince and princess of Wales in 1885, Prince 
Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales had visited Ireland 
in 1887, and the duke and duchess of York in 1897 ; but 
the lack of any permanent royal residence and the long- 
continued absence of the Sovereign in person had aroused 
repeated comment. Directly the announcement of the 
Queen's intention was made the greatest public interes? 
was taken in the project. Shortly before St Patrick's Day 
the Queen issued an order which intensified this interest, 
that Irish soldiers might in future wear a sprig of shamrock 
in their headgear on this national festival. For some years 
- past the “wearing of the green” had been regarded by the 


army authorities as improper, and friction had consequently 
occurred, but the Queen's order put an end in a graceful 
manner to what had formerly been a plausible grievance. 
The result was that St Patrick's Day was celebrated in 
London and throughout the empire as it never had been 
MEDIE And when the Queen went over to Dublin at the 
E of m = Eee eS with the greatest 


[The Passages printed here are but an attempt to give the 


reader some idea of tie comprehensiveness 
1 4 of the 8 
on IRELAND zn the Tenth Edition.) = 


THE TOTTERING OF THE MOGUL * 
t EMPIRE. 


————— 


From the Article (36 pages) by Sir W, W. HUNTER, K:C..E 


Unattractive as his character was, it contained 
its of greatness. None of his successors 
anything higher than a debauchee ora 
he first to conquer the independent 
and to extend his authority to the 
during his lifetime two new 


Hindu nationalities were being formed m ш E 
and the Sikhs; while immediately after e сай i e 
nawabs of the Deccan, of Oudh, and of вепра ыа 
themselves to practical . independence. А vlde ай 
indeed enlarged the empire, but һе had not шой ne 
its foundations. During the reign of his father Shih 
Jahán he had been viceroy of the Deccan, or rather of the 
northern portion only, which had been ше the 
Mughal empire since the reign of Akbar. lis early 
ambition was to conquer the Mahometan kings of Bijapur 
and Golconda, who, since the downfall of Vijayanagar, 
had been practically supreme over the south. This 
object was not accomplished without many tedious cam- 
paigns, in which Sivaji, the founder of the Marhatta 
confederacy, first.comes upon the scene. In name Sivaji 
was a feudatory of the house of Bijapur, on whose behalf 
he held the rock-forts of his native Ghats; but in fact 
he found his opportunity in playing off the Mahometan 
powers against one another, and in rivalling Aurangzeb 
himself in the art of treachery. In 1680 Sivaji died, and 
his son and successor, Sambhaji, was betrayed to Aurangzeb 
and put to death. The rising, Marhattá power was thus 
for a time checked, and the Mughal armies were set free 
to operate in the eastern Deccan. In 1686 the city of 


its decay. 
at least some eleme! 
on the throne was 
puppet. He was t 
sultans of the Deccan, 
extreme south. But even 


Bijapur was taken by Aurangzeb in person, and in the 


following year Golconda also fell. No independent power 
then remained in the south, though the numerous local 
chieftains, known as pdlegdrs and nails, never formally 
submitted to the Mughal empire. During the early years 
of his reign Aurangzeb had fixed his capital at Delhi, while 
he kept his deghroned father, Shah Jahan, in close coxfine- 
ment at Agra. In 1682 he set out with his army on his 
victorious march into the Deccan, and from that time until 


his death in 1707 he never again returned to Delhi. 
2 ; 


[The Article on- INDIA, from which zs the above extract, zs 
82 pages long, and there are Articles in the Tenth Edition on 
INDIAN RELIGIONS, INDIAN HILL TRIBES, BUDDHISM, 
HINDUISM, PARSEES, JAINS, &c., &c.] 


ENGLAND'S ALLY. 


From the Articles (84 pages) by Sir RUTHERFORD 
ALCOCK, Captain Е, BRINKLEY, Professor И. 
ANDERSON, E, F, STRANGE, апа W. G. ASTON. 


of the rise and fall in the Middle Ages 
hieh in turn seized the power and over- 
an stands pre-eminent, 
a vith that of its rival, the 
- athe two came first into notice in the 10th 


nperor to subdue him ; while, 


only too glad to obtain an infpe the Taira were 


Kg à mis l commission to nr i 
India.— . . e р them. This gave rise to i sce commission to Посе GS EG 
1658 to 1707, may be reg Aurangzeb’s long reign, from | shed, ending d last ш ORA ане ш. 
‚лы э Шау be regarded аз representin both the | Warfare. Tairo no Ki À st that tine the heed afta 
culminatin point of Mughal power and the eee Я Ө clan ; he was a man cd Ce ште the head of his 
ginning of ; ambition, and constantly PUO UE саша адрос ва 
| re olfices at court for him- 
For the titles of 
a few of the articl aph S Ww 
: es on Geo y i 
s gr phy, see p. 60 of this revie D 
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The Encyclopedia Britannica is now completed with an Index or upwards of half a million entries. 
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2% A i NE. In 102197 severe fekung of the Constitution did not err on the side of liberality. 
M 1 ек n 'een the rival clans, each side striv- mE И 2 i 
ing to obtain possession of the person of the sovereign in order to They fixed the minimum age for dei ine! CGE 
give some colour of right to its actions. In 1159 Kiyomori event- | 20 twenty-five, and the property qualification at a payment 
ually triunphed, and the sword of the executioner ruthlessly | of direct taxes to the amount of 15 gen (30 shillings) 
completen лете iye Sn success LUND field. Nearly the | annually. Тһе result was that only 460,000 persons 
б > of the Л amo rielS wer -— 2 TA 2 ; LAE 5 
PU the head of the olan cut ol, —among them being | were enfranchised out of a nation of 42 millions. A bi- 
Yoshitomo, the head of the clan. А boy named Yoritomo, the : J 
third son of Ydshitomo, was, however, spared through the inter- | cameral system was adopted for the Diet; the Upper 
cession of Kiyomori's step-mother; and Yoshitsuné, also Yoshi- | House being in part electivs, in part hereditary, and in 
tome s UE concubin, yas, with his үте а pire part nominated by the Sovereign ; the Lower consisting of 
brothers, permitted to live. Yoritomo and his half-brother | < A 1 1 
Yoshitsuné were destined eventually to avenge the death of their 300 elected members. „Freedom of pees of speech, 
kinsmen and completely to overthrow the Taira house, but this and о> public meeting, inviolability of domicile and corre- 
did not take place till thirty years later. In the meantime spondence, security from arrest or punishment, except by 
ا‎ power waxed greater and greater; he was himself | due process of law, permanence of judicial appointments, 
а C - (Let $ ster 7). : amie 1 . Ne 5 
appointed davê daijin (prime minister"), and he married his апа all the other CO Te n liberty were 
daughter to the emperor Takakura, whom, in 1180, he fcrced to . 3 : ; : 
abdicate in favour of the heir-apparent, who was Kiyomori's own guaranteed. In the Diet full legislative authority was 
grandson. After raising his family to the highest pinnacle of vested: without its consent no tax could be imposed, in- 
pride and powon Kiyomori aa in 1181, and retribution speedily | creased, or remitted ; nor could any public money be paid 
overtook the surviving members of his clan. The once almost out except the salaries of officials, which the Sovereign 
annihilated Minamoto clan, headed by Yoritomo, mustered their lc a fis U as 15 
forces in the Kuantó nd other eastern regions for a final attempt reserved the right to x at = x die шрегог уге 
to recover their former influence. Marching westwards under the vested the prerogatives of declaring war and making peace, 
command of Yoshitsuné, they started on one grand series of | of concluding treaties, of appointing and dismissing officials, 
triumphs, ter minating (1185) in a crowning victory in a sea-fight of approving and promulgating laws, of issuing urgency 
off Dannoura, near Shimonoséki, in the province of Chéshiu. | li T take the t 1 f law d of 
The overthrow of the Taira family was complete: the greater oe WABI WO WEI v Menon YES Qu TENE Ge @ 
number perished in the battle, and many were either drowned or conferring titles of nobility. 
delivered over to the executioner. The emperor himself (Antoku, No incident in Japan's modern career seemed more 
82nd of his line), then only in the seventh year of his age, was | hazardous than this sudden plunge into parliamentary 
drowned, with other members of the imperial house. The Taira institution There had been SHON BOE 
supremacy here came to an end, having existed during the reigns ERE а ас оеш аа A 1 Workin 
of nine emperors. some preparation. Provincial assemblies had MA z 
| partially familiarized the people with the methods System. 
of deliberative bodies. But provincial assemblies .. 
were at best petty arenas—places where the making or 
mending of roads, and the policing and scavenging of 
villages, came up for discussion, and where political parties 
a е . . . 
exercised no legislative function, nor found any оррог- 
tunity to attack the “Government or to debate problems 
of national interest. Thus the convening of a Diet, and 
the sudden transfer of financial and legislative authority 
from the throne and its entourage of tried statesmen to 
С 3 E 
the hands of men whose qualifications for public life rested 
on the verdict ef electors, themselves apparently devoid of 
all light to guide their choice—this sweeping innovation 
seemed likely to tax severely, if not to overtax com- 
| pletely, the progressive capacities of the nation. What 
enhanced the interest of the situation "was that the oli- 
garchs who held the administrative power had taken no 
pains to win a following in the political field. . . . . 


In 1890 the Constitution was promulgated. Imposing 
ceremonies marked the' event. All the nation's notables 
were summoned to the palace to witness the 
The Con- delivery of the important document by the 
stitution Sovereign to the prime minister; salvos of 
of 1890. цә : zs 2 Г 
artillery were fired ; the cities were illuminated, 
and the people kept holiday. Marquis Ito directed the 
framing of the Constitution. He had visited the Occident 
for the purpose of investigating the development of paxlia- 
mentary institutions and studying their practical working. 
His name is connected with nearly every great werk of 
constructive statesmanship in the history of new Japang 
and perhaps the crown of his legislative career was the 
drafting of the Constitution, to which the Japanese people 
point proudly as the only charter of the kind voluntarily 
given by а sovereign to his subjects. in other countries 
such concessions were always the outcome of long struggles e 
between ruler and ruled. In Japan the Emperor freely (JAPANESE ART, THE CHINA-JAPAN WAR, CHINA, 
divested himself of a portion of his prerogatives and trans- | KOREA, THE PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST, and 
ferred them to the people. That view of the case, as may | THE COMMAND OF THE SEA are some only of the Far- 
be seen from the story told above, is not untinged with | Hastern subjects dealt with in the Tenth Edition of the 
romance; but in a general sense it is true. The framers | Encyclopedia Britannica. | 


You have been interested in many, probably most, of the above extracts. In reading 
them, short as they are, you have gained a new idea of the development of the World’s 
History. But if the greater part of this pamphlet were devoted to extracts from the 
historical articles, it would not afford space enough to indicate the range of criticism and 
research which is at усаг disposal in the Те Edition. 

And if this is true of History and the articles devoted to History in the Tenth Edition, 
it is equally true of every other subject to which human intelligence has been devoted. 
In the following pages will be found a collection of extracts from the biographical articles, 
which will be a guide to the reader whose interests in the lives of great men will naturally 
induce him to ask with what completeness the Encyclopedia Britannica treats his favourite 


e 


Subject. | 


° 
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cod HISTORY IN THE 
TENTH EDITION 


Reform. 
WHOSE LIVES ARE © 


—— 


JOHN WICLIFFE. 
SIR JOHN OLDCASTLE. 
MARTIN LUTHER. 4 
HULDREICH ZWINGLI. 
JOHN HUSS. 
DESIDERIUS ERASMUS. 
JOHN CALVIN. 
GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. 
IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 
JOHN WESLEY. 

JOHN OF LEYDEN. 
STEPHEN MELANCTHON. 
JOHN KNOX. 

FRANCIS XAVIER. • 
THOMAS CRANMER. ° 
WILLIAM LAUD. 

JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
JOHN HOWARD. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
RICHARD COBDEN. 

JOHN BRIGHT. 


HISTORICAL FIGURES 


Men Who were 
Great Soldiers. 


-—— 


SCIPIO AFRICANUS. 
JULIUS CESAR. 
HANNIBAL. 
CHARLEMAGNE. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 
THE BLACK PRINCE. 
PRINCE RUPERT. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 
JOHN DUKE or MARLBORO' 
PRINCE EUGENE. 
MARSHAL SAXE. 

JOHN SOBIESKI. 
VICOMTE DE TURENNE. 
WALLENSTEIN. | 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
PRINCE DE CONDE. 

| WELLINGTON. 


Men Who Explored 
the World. 


HER ( TOLD IN THE VOLUMES 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
FRANCISCO PIZARRO. 
AMERIGO VESPUCCI. 
SEBASTIAN CABOT. 
HERNAN CORTES. 
MARTIN FROBISHER. 

SIR JOHN HAWKINS. 

SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
LORD ANSON. 
FERDINAND MAGELLAN. 
CAPTAIN COOK. 


Men Who Rose 
from Nothing. 


THOMAS A BECKET. 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
LORD CLIVE. 
CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL. 
CARDINAL ALBERONI. 
CARDINAL DUBOIS. 
GREGORY POTEMKIN. 


To think of the names of all the Wars and Battles mentioned in the historical articles of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica would demand the continued efforts of bodies of men for weeks. Let us take only 
a few of the more important ones that will recur to us if we devote a moment of reflection to stirring that 
curiosity within us which is always waiting to rise at the touch of the spur. There are the battles of Hastings, 
Bannockburn, and Flodden; of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt (which Shakespeare has fixed eternally 
in the memories of Englishmen); there are the battles of the Civil War—Naseby, Marston Moor, Edgehill, 
and the famous Worcester, in which Charles II. narrowly escaped from the troopers of the great Protector ; 
there is the long catalogue of Marlborough’s victories—Blenheim, Malplaquet, Oudenarde, Ramillies ; there 
is the fight against the Armada, which constitutes ong of the finest passages in the long reign of that bright 
та star, Elizabeth ; and there are the victories of Nelson— Copenhagen, Nile, Trafaloar = it 

we 2) Га . * L o 2 
ay E ше ШЕ f Of wars there are the Trojan, Punic, Peloponnesian; the Wars of the 
ы а И p hi ш there are the Thirty Years’ War, the Seven Years’ War, and the 
EN y ; зеге are the Warsof Liberation, of Independence, of Secession ; in more recent times 

ere are the Crimean War, Franco-Prussian War, the В Turki Var 1 
o SM e E lar, Russo-Tur ish War, the Chino-Japanese War, 

ikh War, the Burmese War, and the Spanish-American War—to say 
culminating in the Great Boer War. 

— "Phe number of people alive to-dav i à o : ; 

"no ae ре оре a e cay i as nothing compared with the list of the dead since the beginning 
PEE edad not NR ue ae attempt to estimate the number of people who had 
; : ап idle one. Almost equally idle would be any serious attempt 


nothing of the series of wars 


o = € EN (< 5 1 
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HOW might the Inu REBELLION or 1798 have See the article by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


been av | 
em averte d t nd. WHERE , besides England and France, did the Nor- 
PITT. mans leave marks on the World's History ? 


Es D oui? “See the article NORMANS by the late Prof. FREEMAN. — — 


See the article under that heading by Dr MANDELL 


CREIGHTON, late Bishop af London WHY did Napoleon break the Peace of Tilsit ? 


| See the late Sir Jı Р, SEELEY'S article on NAPOLEON. 
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GIRONDISTS AND JACOBINS.] 


1792. communication with the enemy. The feeling against the 

ministers was so Strong that after the trial of one of them, 

known to be the queen’s agent, they all resigned, and a 

The Gi- Girondist cabinet was appointed by the king, Roland,a man 

ru of intelligence, spirit, and uprightness, married to the noblest 

mmi$"Y lady of these troubled times, —a lady who was the inspiring 

genius of the Gironde,— was made minister of the interior. 

The other name of note was that of Dumouriez, who had 

the portfolio of foreign affairs. This ministry at once took 

up a resolute position against the allied sovereigns ; and 

Francis IL, the new head of the house of Austria, unlike 

Leopold, who had never wished for war, at once replied with 

a defiance, ordering France to replace king, clergy, and nobles 

Warde- in their ancient dignities and privileges. Оп the 20th 

AE April 1792 the Girondist ministry declared war against 

yen F'rancis, and the long wars of the republic and the empire 
began. 

The French army was in 2 state of great confusion ; most 
of its officers had foined the emigrants, eager to show the 
Germans “the way to Paris"; those who remained were 
suspected by the people; there was little money in the 
treasury, little experience in the camp. Dumouriez hoped 

Cam- to make a good beginning by invading Belgium, restless 
КЫ under its Austrian masters, and only lately in revolt. All, 
БИШ. however, went amiss. One column was checked near 
Tournay, lost its guns, killed Dillon its geperal, and fled 
with cries of “ treason”; a second column was defeated 
near Mons; Lafayette and the other generals hereon 
halted and stood on the defensive. All France was uneasy. 
Had her ancient courage departed? was she powerless with- 
out her noble officers? or was she the victim of treachery ? 
The Jacobins grew more vehement; the terrible voice of 
Marat was now heard calling for heads ; suspigion became 
greater than ever against the king, above all against the 
Austrian queen, and the guards around them, who were 
thought to be inclined to betray the people. The Assembly 
déclared itself as sitting in permanence. • It levelled mea- 
sures against the, refractory priests; it decreed that the 
king’s guard should be dismissed, and that a camp of fed- 
eral soldiers should be formed at Paris. The king refused 
to dismiss his guards ; and on a strong remonstrance from, 
Roland, he at once dismissed the three chief Girondist minis- 


ters. Dumouriez finding the king obstinate, also resigned 
office. Louis named a ministry of obscure members of the 


Feuillant party,—men who believed in the constitution of 
1790, and in the royal authority. It wasat this time that 
he sent Mallet du Pan on a secret mission to Vienna, to 

_ pray the Germans to rescue him from the tyranny of those 
* who now ruled with a rod of iron." 


Lafay- The Girondists, thus ejected from power, made common 
pee cause with the Jacobins, and watched with keen eyes the 
position. 


course of Lafayette, the centre of the constitutional party ; 
the ministry and all those who in heart loved the older 
system or dreaded the progress of the Revolution, looked to 
Lafayette and his army as their only hope. He was no 
statesman, loyal and upright as he was, and committed 
the great blunder of defying the Jacobins. At once his 
waning popularity was lost; his party was seen to be that 
of reaction ; the people could see no difference between the 
constitutionalist Feuillants and the aristocrat emigrants, 
Insurrec- And the doom of the party was sealed. On the 20th є 


tion of June 1792 the Jacobins replied to Lafayette's manifesto 
шеси by raising the Parisian populace against the Assembly. That 
ne, 


fierce and determined an invasion. They next forced their 


way into the palace, and there Louis XVI. met them with | 
admirable dignity. ‘The populace shouted “down with the | 


veto,” “recall the ministers,” and so forth. The king wore 
the Paris red cap, and the crowd was appeased at once. 
It was an excited, not a bloodthirsty, mob that day. Louis 


FR AN Che 


body, overawed and powerless, could do nothing against so | 
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assured them that “he would do whatever the coustitution 
ordained that he should do,”—words which, though they 
meant little, yet, when joined with the red cap and the king’s 
manly bearing, satisfied the people, who departed quietly. 
Public opinion seemed at once to go with the monarch and 
the ministers against this outrage ; the Girondists, who had 
been parties to it, lost ground; Lafayette even ventured 
to come up to Paris from the army to demand the punish- 
ment of theinsurgent chiefs. His attempt, however, was a 
failure. The Assembly threatened to arrest him forleaving 
his troops without orders ; the courtiers of the Tuileries 
looked coldly on bim ; the king gave him no thanks; аз 
for the queen, she liked him no better than of old. He had 
to return quickly to the army. The truth was that at this The 
time the court policy had gone entirely over to the emi- court 
grants and their foreign friends. There were 80,000 men т 
at Coblentz commanded by the duke of Brunswick; the emi- 
royalists cared nothing for such constitutionalists as La- grants. 
fayette; “in a month I shall be free," was the queen's 
remark, е 

Prussia, һай now also declared against France, and was 
on the march; this movement restored all power and 
popularity to the Jacobins. ‘The Assembly took measures 
in self-defence against the court and the foreigners; men 
began to call for the deposition of the king; the country 
was proclaimed in danger, and 50,000 volunteers were de- 
creed; men flocked to enrol themselves from every quarter ; 
the excitement grew daily ; the fiercest threats and sug- 
gestions made themselves heard. The Jacobins organized, Insurrec- 
almost openly, a new insurrection, which should sforce the tion of 
hand of the Assembly, and “save the Revolution.” The van- the 10th 
guard of the attack on the constitution was entrusted to ae 
the battalion of men of Marseilles, who have attached ^ ` 
their name to the ever-famous song, which has been sung 
by Frenchmen on so many a hard-won battlefield, in poli- 
tics or in campaign, the Marseillaise. The extravagant The 
proclamation with which Brunswick heralded the opening Marsei. 
of his campaign did but add to the fury of the people ; and 44 
on the 10th of August the great insurrection, led by the 
popular chief Danton, swept over the Assembly and the 
neonarchy, overpowering everything as it passed along. 
The guards at the Tuileries were of uncertain fidelity to the 
king; the commissioners of the sections of Paris seized on 
the Hôtel de Ville, and at once set up an ‘‘insurrectionary 
commune”; they summoned before them the commandant The Pa- 
of the national guard, Mandat, who was massacred as he ris come 
left the hall. The guards, thus left headless, refused to fire me. 
on the people; the insurrection swept over all; the king 
with difficulty, surrounded by his family, took refuge under 
protection of the trembling Assembly. The Swiss guards 
of the palace were massacred, the Tuileries taken and 
sacked; the new municipality, flushed with victory, com- 
pelled the Assembly to confirm its powers; to order the 
election of a new National Conveution ; to declare the king 
suspended provisionally, and placed at the Luxembourg 
under civic guard ; to dismiss the miuisters ; to make into 
law the decrees passed but vetoed by the king. The 
Assembly was crushed, the royal family prisoners in the 
Temple; the Paris people, under inspiration of Robespierre 
and Danton, were omnipotent. Forthwith began the 
terrible scenes of the prisons, the mockery of trial, the 
massacres of the * killers at six francsa day.” It was clear 
that the new commune of Paris was now the sovereign 
power in France; it established a committee of surveillance, 
and swept away all the older administration of Paris. 
Danton, burly representative of popular passions, and of Danton. 
popular kindness also; was the leading spirit cf the time. 
He was no statesman, and had little chance of permanent 
power, when pitted against the virtuous, the incorruptible 
Robespierre, who had kept sedulously clear of the insurrec- 


1792, 


The above is a facsimile ot one of the 30,000 pages which make up the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia 


Britannica. 


Another Specimen Page from the work may be seen on p. 103 of this review. я 
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Great men have been among us; hands that penned 
And tongues that uttered wisdom,—WORDSWORTH. | 
y different epoch of the world, is the soul of all social business a 


c ——.‏ ا 


mong men.—CARLYLE, 
Hero-worship, done differently in ever 


the spread of theories insisting on 


1 hical. In spite of ; 
Co OEP Р It is a fact full of signifi- 


all attracted by the personal in daily life. 
d the sonnets of Shakespeare, while many have wasted time on 
troversial literature as to the identity of “Mr W. H.,” the undiscovered person to whom the sonnets 
Se ji lues in art, in 
i i j laced by a desire to find human va ; 
ere dedicated. Pure zsthetic enjoyment has been гер : 
E ee in science, in the drama. We are not content to know that Lord Rayleigh discovered a new 
meet of air called Argon, we want to view the discovery in relation to the discoverer ; instinctively we 


tween the man in his everyday aspect and the achievement with which his name 
tracted by the problem 


O form of reading is more fascinating than 
the unimportance of the individual, we are 
cance that few people qf to-day have rea 


seek to establish in our minds some connexion be DS jasi Я 
has becomeassociated ; and the more unexpected are the contradictions in men's lives, the more we are a 


. © ^ 5 
С Ew. p um commander like Lord Roberts, whose profession has been called one of cente destruction," 
should hesitate to harm an obnoxious fly that buzzes between him and the pages of Jomini's ** Art of War. ni our con- 
ception of Sir Charles Russell as a figure in the world of humanity, how are we to reconcile his eloquence as leading counsel 
for Great Britain in the Behring Sea Arbitration with his unflagging interest in a subject of so widely different a nature as 
horse racing 7^ 
For the solution of problems like these the Encyclopedia Britannica is айй unrivalled book, a most comprehensible and 
trustworthy library of detailed reference in бегу phase of life's activity as illustrated in the biographies of poets, musicians, 
scholars, churchmen, statesmen, soldiers, merchants, lawyers, and every other rank which has helped to build up the history 
of the past and the present. Not only to satisfy some point of controversy that arises with regard to these men is the 
Encyclopedia Britannica of the greatest utility, but it also offers in the variety of its biographies the most pleasant and 


profitable literature for anyone who casually picks up a volume wherewith to occupy a stray half-hour. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW ERA, 


a 


A short extract from the biographical Article on 


"King Edward VII.— .... „ On the death 
of Queen Victoria on 22nd January 1901, the question 
what title the new king would assume was speedily set at 
rest by the popular announcement that he would be called 
Edward the Seventh. The new reign began auspiciously 
by the holding of a Privy Council at St. James’s Palace. at 
which the King announced his intention to follow in his 
predecessors footsteps and to govern as a constitutional 
sovereign, and received the oaths of allegiance. On 14th 
February the King and Queen opened Parliament in state. 
Shortly afterwards it was announced that the visit of the 
duke and duchess of York to Australia, in order to in- 
augurate the new Commonwealth, which had been sanc- 
tioned by Queen Victoria, would be proceeded with; and 
on 16th March they set out on board the Ophir with a 
brilliant suite. The tour lasted till Ist November the 
duke and duchess having visited Australia, New Zealand 
the Cape, and Canada; and on their return the King 
on 9th November, created the duke prince of Wales 
and earl of Chester. In the meanwhile Parliament had 
settled the new at £470,000 a year. On 


22nd May the King had a narrow escape in Southamp- 


Й by th e 
Britain 
beyond 


enable the Крв to style himself * Edward 

ing | Е ҮП. 
grace of God of the United Kine s à 
and Ireland, and of all EE of Great 


t 


the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India . . o. : c 

` [Biographies of all modern Sovereigns will be found in 
the Tenth Edition. See, Jor example, the Articles 
VICTORIA, WILHELMINA, WILLIAM IL, German 
Emperor, &c., &c.] 


A PRIME MINISTER “BEFORE THE MAST.” 


From the biographical Article on 
io: Marquis.—. es d But Ito felt that his 
owledge of foreigners, if it was to be thorough, should 
be sought for in Europe, and with the connivance of 
Choshiu he, in company with Inouye and three other 
young men of the same rank as himself, determined to risk 
е lives by committing the then capital offence of 
e a foreign country. With great secrecy they made 
eir vey to Nagasaki, where they concluded an arrange- 
mt with the agent of Messrs. J ardine, Matheson & Co. 
PRU board a vessel which was about to sail for 
y 
шы DN * 295 Ч Ша port the adventurers separated, 
En a er | а cing ship as passengers to London, 
SR ol ouye preferred to work their passages 
ae шеше} in the Pegasus, bound for the same а ао 
Sie T D qe friends remained in London 
5 Anglis ethods, but then events occurred in 
Du Ped them to their country. "The treaties 
REALEM E Shógun with the foreign Powers 
йез S TEM navigate the'strhit of Shimonoseki, 
and Sea. On the northern shores of 


є 
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Who were Anacharsis, Mavrogordato, Potemkin, Godoy ? See the Tenth Edition. 
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this strait stretched the feudal state ruled over by Prince 
Choshiu, who refuse] to recognize the clause opening the 
strait, and erected batteries on the shore, from which he 
opened fire on all ships which attempted to force the 
passage. ‘The Shógun having declared himself unable in 
the circumstances to give effect to the provision, the treaty 
Powers determined to take the matter into their own 
hands. Ito, who was better aware than his chief of the 
disproportion between the fighting powers of Europe and 
Japan, memorialized the Cabinets, begging that hostilities 
should be suspended until he should have had time to use 
his influence with Choshiu in the interests of peace. With 
this object Ito hurried back to Japan. But his efforts 
were futile. Choshiu refused to give way, and suffered 
the consequences of his obstinacy in the destruction of his 
batteries and in the infliction of a heavy fine. The part 
played by Ito in these negotiations aroused the animosity 
of the more reactionary of his ffellow-clansmen, who made 
repeated attempts tq, assassinate him. On one notable 
occasion he was pursued by his enemies into a tea-house, 
where he was concealed by a young lady beneath the floor 
of her room. Thus began a romantic acquaintance, 
which ended in the lady becoming the wife of the 
fugitive. 2 е B c 

[The Encyclopedia Britannica also contains Biographies 


of LI HUNG CHANG, Sir SALAR JUNG, KHAIREDDIN, 


NUBAR PASHA, SHEREFF PASHA, and many other 


Oriental diplomatists. | 


THE SWEDISH NIGHTINGALE, 


5 
From the Article on 2 

Lind, Jenny.— Her début had been 
so much discussed that the furore she created was a 
foregone conclusion. Still, it exceeded everything of the 
kind that had taken place in London or anywhere else, 
in the genuine enthusiasm the singer made ; the sufferings 
and struggles of her well-dressed admirers, who had to 
stand for hours to get into the pit, have become historidl. 
She sang in several of her favourite characters, and in 
that of Susanna іп Figaro, besides creating the part of 
Amalia in Verdi’s unsuccessful opera, J JMasnadieri, 
written for England and performed 22nd July. In the 
autumn she appeared in operas in Manchester and Liver- 
pool, and in concerts at Brighton, Birmingham, Hull, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, Norwich, Bristol, Bath, and 
Exeter. At Norwich began her acquaintance with Bishop 
Stanley, which was said to have caused her final deter- 
mination to give up the stage as a career. After four 
more appearances at Berlin, and a short visit to Stock- 
holm, she reappeared in London in the season of 1848, 
when she sang in L’Hlisive d'Amore and I Puritani, in 
addition to her older parts. In the same year she 
organized a memorable performance of јал, with the 
receipts of which the Mendelssohn Scholarship was 
founded, and sang at a great number of charity and 
benefit concerts. At the beginning of the season of 1849 
she intended to give up operatic singing, but a compromise 
was effected by which she was to sing the music of six 
Operas, performed without action, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre; but the first, a concert performance of J? Flauto 
Magico, was so coldly received that she felt bound, for the 
sake of the manager and the publie, to give five more 
regular representations, and hef last stage performance 
was on the 10% May 1849, ini Robert le Diable. Her 
decision was not even revoked when the king of Sweden 
urged her to reappear in opera at her old home. She paid 
visits to Germany and Swedén again before her departure 


'| School. 


for America in 1850. Just before sailing she appeared 
at Liverpool, for the first time in England, in an oratorio 
of Handel, singing the soprano music in The Messiah 
with superb art. She remained in America for nearly two 
years, being for а great part of the time engaged by 
Barnum, the famous speculator. 


[Of biographies of women famous in the musical and 
dramatic world the Encyclopedia Britannica is full. 
Madame SCHUMANN, Mrs KEELEY, FANNY KEMBLE, 
Madame MODJESKA, ELLEN TERRY, are but a few of 
those whose lives are the subjects of Articles.) : 

Гы 


THE FIRST WOMAN-DOCTOR. 


From the biographical Article on 


Anderson,Elizabeth Garrett(1836- з 
English medical practitioner, daughter of Newson Garrett, 
of Aldeburgh, Suffolk, was born in 1836, and educated at 
home and аё а private school. In 1860 she resolved to 
study medicine, an unheard-of thing for a woman in those 
days, and one which was regarded by old-fashioned people 
as almost indecent. Miss Garrett managed to obtain 
some more or less irregular instruction at the Middlesex 
Hospital, London, but was refused admission as a full 
student both there айа at many other schools to which she 
applied. Finally, she studied, anatomy privately at the 
London Hospital and with some of the professors at St 
Andrews University, and at the Edinburgh Extra*Mural 
She had no less difficulty in gaining a qualifying 
diploma to practise medicine. London University, the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and many 
other examining bodies, refused to admit her to their ex- 
aminations ; but in the end the Society of Apothecaries, 
London, allowed her to enter for the License of Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, which she obtained in 1865. In 1866 she 
was appointed general medical attendant to St Mary’s 
Dispensary, a London institution started to enable poor 
women to obtain medical help from qualified practitioners 
Ф their own sex. The dispensary soon developed into the 
New Hospital for Women, and there she worked for over 
twenty years. In 1870 she obtained the Paris degree of 
M.D. Тһе same year she was elected to the first London ` 
School Board, at the head of the poll for Marylebone, and 
was also neade one of the visiting physicians of the East 
London Hospital for Children. . . . In 1871 she married 
Mr J. G. S. Anderson, a shipowner, but did not give up 
practice. She worked steadily at the development of the 
New Hospital, and (from 1874) at the creation of a com- 
plete School of Medicine in London for women. Both in- 
stitutions have since been handsomely and suitably housed 
and equipped, the New Hospital (in the Euston Road) 
being worked entirely by medical women, and the School 
(in Hunter Street, W.C.) having over 200 students, most 
of them preparing for the medical degree of London 
University, which was opened to women in 1877. In 
1897 Mrs Garrett Anderson was elected president of the 
East Anglian branch of the British Medical Association. 
The movement for the admission of women to the medical 
profession, of which she was the indefatigable pioneer in 
England, has extended not only to every part of the 
United Kingdom and the British colonies, but to every 
European country except Spain and Turkey. . . 


[Sir W. GULL, Dr CHARCOT, Lord LISTER, Sir W. 
M'CORMAC, PASTEUR, VIRCHOW, Sir HY. THOMPSON, 
Sir JAMES PAGET, are only a few of the great men in the 
medical world whose lives are related in the Tenth Edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica.) e 


For the titles of some of the Articles on, Medicine, see p. 194, 
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“THE INVENTOR OF GERMANY. 


From the Article (5 pages) by J. W. HEADLAM. 


The relations with Napoleon 


Bismarck’s career. Д 

Bismarck not share the common prejudice against co- 
NER Un: operation with France. He found Napoleon 
willing to aid Prussia as he had aided Piedmont, 

and was ready to accept his assistance. There was this 
difference, that he asked only for neutrality, not armed 
assistance, and it is improbable that he ever intended to 
alienate any German territory; he showed himself, how- 
ever, on more than one occasion ready to discuss plans for 
extending French territory on the side of Belgium and 
Switzerland. Napoleon, who had ‘hot anticipated the 
rapid success of Prussia, after the battle of Königgrätz 
at the. request of Austria came forward as mediator, and 
there were a few days during which it was probable that 
Prussia would have to meet a French attempt to dictate 
terms of peace. Bismarck, in this crisis, by deferring to 
. the emperor in appearance avoided the danger, but he 
м knew that he had been deceived, and the cordial under- 
standing "was never renewed. Immediately after an 
armistice had been arranged, Benedetti, at the orders of 

the French Government, demanded as recompense a large 

tract of German territory on the left bank of the Rhine. 

This Bismarck peremptorily refused, declaring that he 


proposal, submitting a draft treaty by which France was 
‘ to support Prussia in adding the South German states to 
t the new confederation, and Germany was to support France 
in the annexation of Luxemburg and Belgium. Bismarck 
discussed, but did not conclude the treaty ; he kept, how- 
ever, a copy of the draft in Benedetti’s handwriting, and 
published it in the Zmes in the summer of 1870 50 as to 
injure the credit of Napoleon in England. 


[Among European statesmen to whose lives Articles 
, are devoted in the Encyclopedia Britannica are Count von 
BULOW, Signor CRISPI, Marquis de RUDINI, STAMBU- 


LOFF, Count MURAVIEFF, LE 
and GAMBETTA. , LEON SAY, JULES FERRY, 
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+ THE SLAVE'8 FRIEND, 


E 4*5 - From th Article | | 

y$ te Article (5 pages) by Col, J, G, NICOLA p 
: - of * Life of Abraham Lincoln.” page 

Lincoln, Abrah i 
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‘to be practically irreversible. 


would rather have war. Benedetti then made another | 
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In his message to Congress on the 1st of December 
again urged his plan of gradual, compensated 
«as a means, not in exclusion ol, butadditional 

and preserving the national 
authority throughout the Union." On the lst day of 
January 1863 the final proclamation of emancipation was 
duly issued, designating the States of Arkansas, Texas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and certain portions of Louisiana and 
Virginia, as “this day in rebellion against the United 
States," and proclaiming that, in virtue of his authority as 
commander-in-chief, and as a necessary war measure for 
suppressing rebellion, **I do order and declare that all 
persons held as slaves within said designated States and 
parts of States are and henceforward shall be free," and 
pledging tlie executive and military power of the Govern- 
ment to maintain such freedom. The legal validity of 
these proclamations was never pronounced upon by the 
national courts; but their decrees, gradually enforced by 
the march of armies, were soon recognized by public opinion 
Such dissatisfaction as they 
caused in the border slave States died out in the stress of 
WER, o o o 6 Go ol а... о 
[To the history of AMERICA are devoted nearly тоо pages 
in the Tenth Edition.] 
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THE AUTHOR OF “LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT." 


From the biographical Article on 


0 C 
Newman, Cardinal.— ...... Ile assisted 
Whately in his popular work on Logie, and from him he 
gained his first definite idea of the Christian Church. He 
broke with him in 1827 on the occasion of the re-election 


boat, which was becalmed in the Strait of Bonifacio, and 
here he wrote the verses, “ Lead, kindly Light," which later 
became popular as a. hymn: He was at home again in 
Oxford, 9th July, and on the 14th Keble preached at St 
Магув ап assize sermon on * National Apostasy," which 
Newman afterwards regarded as the inauguration of the 
Oxford Movement. In the words of Dean Church, it 
was Keble whó inspired, Froude who gave the impetus 
and Newman who took up the work”: but the first 
organization of it was due to Mr H. J 5 Roe editor of the 
British Magazine, who has been styled “the Cambridge 
originator of the Oxford Movement.” Tt vex in his 
HC ош at Hadleigh, Suffolk, that a meeting of 

igh Church clergymen: was held, 25th to 29th July 

ewman was not present) at which it was resolved to 


fight for “the apostoli j j j 
cM ү" olical Succession and. the integrity 
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This is one of the numerous Portraits illustrating the lives of great men narrated 
in the Tenth Edition. 


Отто von BISMARCK. 


(From the Painting by Franz von Lenbach.) 


The Article on LENBACH in the 
Tenth Edition is one among many 


devoted to great painters of the 
past and present. / 
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A few weeks later Newman started, apparently on his 
own initiative, thes Tracts for the T'imes, from which the 
movement was subsequently named “ Tractarian." At this 
date Newman became editor of the British Critic, and he 
also gave courses of lectures in a side-chapel of St Mary's 
in defence of the via media of the Anglican Church as 
between Romanism and popular Protestantism. His in- 
fluence in Oxford Was supreme about the year 1839, when, 
however, his study of the monophysite heresy first raised 
in his mind а doubt as to whether the Anglican position 
was really tenable on those principles of ecclesiastical 
authority which he had accepted ; and this doubt returned 
when he read, in Wiseman's article in the Dublin Review 
on “The Anglican Claim," the words of St Augustine 
against the Donatists, “ securus judicat orbis terrarum,” 
words which suggested a simpler authoritative rule than 
that of the teaching of antiquity um M 00И 

He was a man of magnetic ‘personality, with an intense 
belief in the signifig;nce of his own career; and his 
character may be déscribed as feminine, both in its Strength 
and in its weakness. Asa poet he had inspiration and 
genuine power. Some of his short and earlier poems, in 
spite of a characteristic element of fierceness and intoler- 
ance in one or two cases, are described by Mr R. Н. 
Hutton as * unequalled for grandeur of outline, purity of 
taste, and radiance of total effect” ; while his latest and 
longest, “The Dream of Gerontius,” is generally recog- 
nized as the happiest effort to represent the unseen 
world that has been made since the time of Dante. His 
prose style, especially in his Catholic days, is fresh and 
vigorous, and is attractive to many who do not sympathize 
with» his conclusions, from the apparent candour with 
which difficulties are admitted and grappled with, while 
in his private correspondence there is a charm that 
places it at the head of that branch of English literature. 
jr ie Nm But he had many of the gifts that go to make 
a first-rate journalist, for, “with all his love for and his 
profound study of antiquity, there was something about 
him that was conspicuously modern.” Nevertheless, with 
the scientific and critical literature of the years 1850-90 
he was barely acquainted, and he knew no Gerrfan. .®. 
It is certain that he explained to his own 
satisfaction and accepted every item of the Roman Catholic 
creed, even going beyond it, as in holding the Pope to be 
infallible in canonization ; and while expressing his pre- 
ference for English as compared with Italian devotional 
forms, he was himself one of the first to introduce such 
into England, together with the ritual peculiarities of the 
local Roman Church. Тһе motto that he adopted for use 
with the arms emblazoned for him as cardinal— Cor ad. cor 
loquitur, and that which he directed to be engraved on 
his memorial tablet at Edgbaston— Zu umbris et imagini- 
bus’ in veritatem—together seem to disclose as much as 
can be disclosed of the secret of a life which, both to con- 
temporaries and to later students, has been one of almost fas- 
cinating interest, at once devout and inquiring, affectionate 
and yet sternly self-restrained. о ооо 


[Zhe lives of PUSEY, KEBLE, Cardinals WISEMAN, 
ANTONELLI, GIBBONS, and RAMPOLLA, are all narrated 
in the Tenth Edition. | 
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Shall we ever Fly ? 


Ir may be safely TM that we have reached the limit of what is, possible with the navigable 
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THE FOUNDER OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 
IN GERMANY. 


From the biographical Article on А з 
Lassalle.— ...... Now began the shortlived 
activity which was to give him an historical significance. 
It was early in 1862, when the struggle of Bismarck with 
the Prussian liberals was already begun. Lassalle, who 
had always been a democrat of the most advanced type, 
saw that an opportunity had come for asserting a third 
great cause—that ofthe working men—which would out- 
flank the liberalism of the middle classes, and might even: 
command the sympathy of the Government. His political 
programme was, however, entirely subordinate to the 
social, that of bettering the condition of the working- 
classes, for which he believed the schemes of Schulze- 
Delitzsch were utterly inadequate. Lassalle flung himself 


into the career of agitator with his accustomed vigour. . 


TT: . . . 5 . 
His worst difficulties were with tfe working men them- 


selves, among whom he met the most discouraging apathy. 
For a war to the knife with the liberal press he was quite 
prepared, and he accepted it manfully. His mission as 
organizer and emancipator of the working class lasted only 
two years and a half. In that period he issued about 
twenty separate publications, most of them speeches and 
pamphlets, but one of them, that against Schulze-Delitzsch, 
a considerable treatise, and all full of keen and vigorous 
thought. He founded the? * Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Arbeiterverein," was its president and almost Single- 
handed champion, conducted its affairs, and carried on a 
vast correspondence, not to mention about a dozen state 
prosecutions in which he was during that period involved. 
Berlin, Leipsic, Frankfort, and the industrial centres on 
the Rhine, were the chief scenes of his activity. His 


greatest success was on the Rhine, where in the sum- ' 


mers of 1863 and 1864 his travels as missionary of the 
new gospel resembled a triumphal procession. The 
agitation was growing rapidly, but he had achieved little 
substantial successe when a most unworthy death closed 
his career. 

© While posing as the Messiah of the poor, Lassalle was a 
man of decidedly fashionable and luxurious habits, His 
suppers were well known as among the most exquisite in 
Berlin. It was the most piquant feature of his life that 
he, one of the gilded youth, a connoisseur in wines, and a 
learned mai? to boot, had become agitator nd the champion 
of the working man. In one of the бегате fashionable 
circles of Berlin he had met a young lady, a Fraulein von 
Dónniges, for whom he at once felt a passion, which was 
ardently reciprocated. In the summer of 1864 he met her 
again on the Rigi, when they resolved to marry. She was 
а young lady of twenty, decidedly unconventional and 
original in character, but the daughter of a Bavarian 
diplomatist then resident at Geneva, who was angry beyond 
all bounds when he heard of the proposed match, and 
would have absolutely nothing to do with Lassalle. . Я 


[ The biographies of KOSSUTH, GARIBA LDI, HENRY 
GEORGE, G. J, HOLYOAKE, LIEBKNECHT, BRADLAUGH, 
anong many other reformers, are in the Tenth Edition of 


the Encyclopedia Britannica.] i Ң 


balloon ; and Lord Kelvin warns us that the achievements of Monsieur Santos-Dumont record but 


a slight progress towards human flight. 


In the article “AERONAUTICS” in Vol. 25 will be 


found a reasoned exposition of the advances made during recent years in aérial science, 
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x will prove invaluable to 
he may have heard of 
“to associate the 
In the Index 


N Biography the Inde 
І the reader. For instance, 
Letizin Ramolino without being able to 
name with any definite group of facts. 

‚ he has merely to turn to the entry 


Ramolino, Letizia, Æ 27C; 17 192a. 


and he will find references to passages inwhich the mother 
o 


THE GLORY OF THE 18TH CENTURY 
STAG 


Roscius. 
education at the grammar school of Lichfield, David was 
sent to the establishment at Edial, opened in June or July 
1736 by Samuel Johnson, his senior by seven years. The 
Edial academy was shut in about six months, and on the 
2d of March 1736-7 master and pupil, Johnson and 
Garrick, left Lichfield for London, the one to commence 
the study of the law, and the other to try his tragedy of 
Jrene—Johnson, as he afterwards said, “with twopence 
halfpenny in his pocket," and Garrick “with three-half- 
pence in his.” Seven days afterwards, however, Qarrtk 
was entered of Lincoln’s Inn, but after remaining for a few 
months in London, he resided for some time with Mr 
Colson, a distinguished teacher at Rochester (afterwards 
Lucasian professor at Cambridge) Captain Garrick, who 
had returned fro n Gibralter, died about a month after his 
son's arriva: in London. Soon afterwards a rich uncle 
a wine merchant at Lisbon, in his will left David a sum of 
£1000, and he and his brother entered into partnership as 
wine merchants in London and Lichfield. The concern 
was not prosperous—though Foote’s assertion that he had 
known Garrick with three quarts of vinegar in the cellar 
calling himself a wine merchant need not be taken literall 
—and before the end of 1741 he had spent nearly half of 
his £1000. His passion for the stage completely engrossed 
him ; he tried his hand both at dramatic criticism ‘and at 
dramatic authorship, and made his first appearance on the 
stage late in 1740-1, incognito, as harlequin at Goodman’ 
Fields, where Woodward, being ill, allowed him to ie 
his place during a few scenes. When the manager of the’ 
same theatre, Giffard, took a party of players to Ipswi: 
Co а players to Ipswich, 
arrick accompanied them, and there made his first essa 
as an actor under the name of Lyddal, in the part of ae 
black Aboan (in Southerne’s Oroonoko). MC Me e 
‘he provincial boards determined his future career. 


Mrs SIDDONS, KEAN MAGREADY, SAL | У 
SOTHERN, COQUELIN, and EDWIN BOOTH at б; 
only of those historical stage figures whose lives are detailed 

tn the Encyclopedia Britannica.) : ad 
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TH SUBJECTS OF BIOGRAPH;CAL INTEREST, 
BEER шшш 


mentioned in connexion with 
The age at which she marrieq 
the number of her children, the origin of the title 
[ B alit, stv . ч 

“Madame Mère,” the frugality of her st le in living, 
and the date of her death, will place the name in its 
proper association of ideas without any preliminary 

1 9 е У 
search which so often dislocates a readers mind from 


of the great Napoleon is 
the facts that he seeks. 


his original object. 


A TRANSATLANTIC POET. 


Рд 
From the Article by Н. E. SCUDDER, Litt. D. 


Lowell, James Russell. — : 
spontaneity of Lowell's nature 1s delightfully disclosed in 
his personal letters. "They are often brilliant, and Some- 
times very penetrating in their judgment of men and 
books; but the most constant element is a pervasive 
humour, and this humour, by turns playful and senti- 
mental, is largely characteristic of his poetry, which sprang 
from a genial temper, quick in its sympathy with nature 
and humanity. ‘The literary refinement which marks his 
essays in prose is not conspicuous in his verse, which is of 
amore simple character. There was an apparent conflict 
in him of the critic and the creator, but the conflict was 
superficial, Тһе man behind both critical and creative 
work was so genuine, that through his writings, and 
speech, “and action he impressed himself deeply upon his 
generation in America, especially upon the thoughtful and 
scholarly class who looked upon him as especially their repre- 
sentative. This is not to say that he was a man of narrow 
sympathies. ^ On the contrary, he was democratic in his 
thought, and outspoken in his rebuke of whatever seemed 
to him antagonistic to the highest freedom. Thus, with- 
opt takipg a very active part in political life, he was 
recognized as one of the leaders of independent political 
thought. He found expression in so many ways, and was 
apparently so inexhaustible in his resources, that his very 
versatility and the ease with which he gave expression to 
his thought sometimes stood in the way of a recognition 
af his lore шарр political ideality and the singleness of 

is moral sight. ; 

WRITINGS. — The ‘Works of James Russell Lowell, in ten 
yolumes (Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin, and Co.), 
1890; latest Literary Essays and Addresses, 1891; The Old 
English Dramatists, 1892; Conversations on some of the Old Poets 
(Philadelphia, David M‘Kay) (reprint of the volume published in 
1813, and subsequently abandoned by its author), 1893 ; Zhe Power 
of Sound : a Rhymed Lecture (New York privatel rinted) 1896 ; 
Lectures on English Poets (Cleveland The VAS Club) 1899. 

MEMOIRS. — Letters of James Russell Lowell, edited b CHARLES 
то T ордо in two volumes (New York, Harper and Brothers), 
p i LE 
Ts F 7 еа Britannica is rich in poetical 

aphies, he Im 
BYRON, SCOBT, SHELLEY. TENNYSON” BROWNING, 
SWINBURNE, WALT WHITMAN, con с PRO 
2 4 N, can all be studied in tht 


volumes. | 


NTIERS OF LIFE. 
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THE FRO 


From the Article by Sir HENRY ROSCOE. 


Рав "onm J A xl hig At the inauguration of the 
R close " 5 
words :— his orgtion with the followin — 
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" Two opposing laws seem to ше now in contest, Th 
one law of blood And death, opening out each da : 
modes of destruction, forces nations to be always read 
for the battle. The other, a law of peace EIn sn 
health, whose only aim is to deliver man ош the 
calamities which beset him. The one seeks violent 
conquests, the other the relief of mankind. The one 
places a single life above all Victories, the Gili: Sacrifices 
hundreds of thousands of lives to the ambition of a single 
individual The law of which we are the instruments 
strives even through the carnage to cure the wounds due 
to the law of war. Treatment by our antiseptic methods 
may preserve the lives of thousands of soldiers, Which 
of these two laws will prevail ? God only knows ! Nm 
of this we may be sure, that J i 
science, in obeying the law 
of humanity, will always 
labour to enlarge the, fron- 
éiers of life.” | а 


day new 


[Sctence, Physiology, and 
Philosophy are represented in 
the biographies of the Tenth 
Edition by such names as 
DARWIN, TYNDALL, HUX- 
LEY,LordKELVIN,HAECKEL, 
BROWN-SEQUARD, RENAN, 
BUNSEN, A. R. WALLACE, 
and Lord RAYLEIGH.] 


A LETTERED TRAMP. 


Erom the Article by THEODORE 
WATTS-DUNTON, 


George Borrow. — 
As he stood con- 
siderably more than 6 feet in 
height, was a fairly trained 
athlete, and had a counte- 
mance of extraordinary im- 
pressiveness, if not of com- 
manding beauty—Greek in 
‘ype with a dash of the 
Hebrew — we may assume 
that there had never before 
appeared on the English high- 
roads so majestic-looking a tramp as he who, on an after- 
noon in May, left his squalid lodging with bundle and 
Stick to begin life on the roads. Shaping his course to 
the south-west, he soon found himself on Salisbury Plain. 
And then his extraordinary adventures began. After а while 
he became a travelling hedge-smith, and it was while pursu- 
ing this avocation that he made the acquaintance of the 
splendid road-girl, born at Long Melford Workhouse, whom 
he has immortalized under the name of Isopel Berners. 


GEORGE Borrow. E 
(From the painting by Phillips in the possession of Mr John Murray.) 


[GEORGE ELIOT, EMERSON, EDWARD FITZGERALD, 
FLAUBERT, BRET HARTE, PIERRE LOTI, are but names 
taken by chance from the exhaustive list “of literary bio- 
graphies with which the Tenth Edition 15 enriched. | 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


From the Article by STANLEY LANE-POOLE, 
Prof. of Arabic, Trinity College, Dublin. 
Burton.— ... .« . Бу аг the most celebrated of 
all his books is the translation of the “ Arabian Nights.” 
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It is open to criticism in many ways; it is not so exact 
in scholarship, nor so faithful to its avowed text, as might 
be expected from his reputation; but it reveals a profound 
acquaintance with the vocabulary and customs of the 
Muslims, with their classical idiom as well as their vulgarest 
“Billingsgate,” with their philosophy and modes of thought 
aS well as their most secret and most disgusting habits. 
The translation itself is often marked by extraordinary 
resource and felicity in the exact reproduction of the sense 
of the original; Burton's vocabulary was marvellously 
extensive, and he had, a genius for hitting upon the right 
word; but his fancy for archaic words and phrases, his 
habit of coining words, and the harsh and rugged style he 
| affected, detract from the literary quality of the work 
without in any degree en- 
Lancing its fidelity. With 
grave defects, but sometimes 
brilliant merits, the transla- 
tion holds a mirror to its 
author. He was, as has been 
well said, an Elizabethan 
born out of time; in the 
days of Drake his very faults 
might have counted to his 
eredit. i 


[Oriental travellers and 
students, A, VAMBERY , oir 
He STANLEY, Sir SAMUEL 
BAKER, Sir H. A. LAYARD, 
EMIN PASHA, and many 
thers, have separate articles 
on the Tenth Edition.) 


THE " MAN OF 


GOLD.” 


| Fromthe ArticlebyH, SPENSER 
WILKINSON. 


Moltke, Helmuth 
Carl Bernhard, 
Count von (1800- 
1891), Prussian Field- 
Marshal, for thirty years 
chief of tle „а of the 
Prussian army, the greatest 
strategist of the latter half of the 19th century, and 
the creator of the modern method of directing armies 
in the field, was born 26th October 1800, at Parchim in 
Mecklenburg, of a German family of ancient nobility. 

His tastes inclined him to literature, to his- 
torical study, and to travel. In 1827 he had published a 
short romance Zhe Two Friends. In 1831 it was followed 
by an essay entitled : Holland and Belgium in their Mutual 
Relations from their Separation under Philip II. to their 
reunion under William I., in which were displayed the 
author's interest in the political issues of the day, and his 
extensive historical reading, In 1832 appeared An Account 
ofathe Internal Circumstances and Social Conditions of 
Poland, a second study of a burning question based both 
on reading and on personal observation of Polish life and 
character. In 1832 he contracted to translate Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall into German, for which he was to receive 
£75, his object being to earn the money to buy a horse, 
In eighteen months he had finished nine volumes out of 
twelve, but the publisher failed to produce the book, and 
Moltke never received more than £25, so that the chief 
reward of his labour was the historical knowledge which. 
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36 ] . . 
[ ‘shbourhood аз а divine of eq cena Power, 
е 1 to preach at court; and in | the 
: ШКО л S RM NN He was summonec Saree her chaplain: 
he acquired. . . e . * 2 t be estimated |. M nedhi iin. M 
we 2 ... As a strategist Moltke EROR because he | queen; Ann ВБ Ps I of his letters to Cecil, writen 
c ر‎ 


; T 
by comparison with F rederick д М d 
had not the authority either of а king 0 s ie coor 
in-chief, While it is doubtful whether K d Кр, 
victed of any strategical errors, it user Ned Any 
that he never had to face a situation wile d s sa 
strain on his powers, for in the ena e ient 
1870 his decisions seemed to be made withou s а 
effort, and he was never at а loss. sd А E 
tion of -strategists owes its best ideas to him a 
able of неш him. AEN 
was & tall spare ngur m we 3 
ma features had series а =F СОЯ т 
at once hard and grand. Не was ласа у 
reserved, though a nee xpo Ты бо 
1 him that he was “ 51 | а languages. 
The а of his early Ше had given hima m e n 
control, so that no indiscreet or unkind expression is kn a 
to have ever fallen from him. Long before his ДЕШ a 
on the lips of the public he was known 1n the ar E 1 
the staff as the “man of gold," the ideal character whom 
every one admired and who had no епешез........ 
[Grea soldiers, past and present, Prince RUPERT, 
MARLBOROUGH, Marshal SAXE, WELLINGTON, General 
GALLIFET, SHERMAN, Lord ROBERTS, figure largely їл 
the Encyclopedia Britannica as subjects of biographical 
articles. | 0 


A GREAT ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 


d in his latter years his 


From the Article (2 pages) by J, BASS MULLINGER, М.А. 


Parker, Matthew (1504-1575). ...... 
His industry as a student and his general ability marked 
him out for early notice ; and when, in 1521, Wolsey was 
founding Cardinal College (afterwards Christ Church), 
Oxford, Parker was one among a number of rising 
Cambridge students who were invited to become fellows 
of the new society. Fortunately, however, for Rimalf 
and for Cambridge he elected to stay at Corpus. The 
university was at this time becoming a great centre of the 
Reformation movement, and he found himself attracted to 
the meetings held, at the White Horse (an inn in the town), 
which the Сай Ше party derisively styled 4* Germany,” 
from the 1275 f lat it was the known rendezvous of the 

: supporters of Lutheran tenets. Among those with whom 
he was thus brought into contact was Bilney, the martyr ; 
and when, in 1531, the latter was burned at Norwich, 
Parker attended him in his last hours, and afterwards 
bore testimony to his constancy. On Cranmer's election to 
the archbishopric of Canterbury, Parker received a licence 
to preach, and soon became known in Cambridge and its 


"s a “natural viciosity of over. 
about Dem, КА this constitutional defect 
ши A ^ this time, to have been aggravated by а 
would ORITUR which made it necessary for him to obtain 
T тш of the university, when preaching in St 
us Cambridge, to do so with ка E In 
the year 1538 he was created Pt СА ү бү із 29 
different health and love of study а е ads Im to a 
retired life, his seclusion was frequent y bro a b pe by 
honours and preferment which came e e К, e wag 
selected by Thomas Cromwell to preac > an 8 Cross, 
on account of “his learning in holy letters anc uncorrupt 
j i cum? mM. OT CES o а 
enden Mary ascended the throne, most of the 
college heads at Cambridge were deprived of office, and 
Parker only forestalled a like fate by resignation. The 
fact of his being a married man alone sufliced to entail the 
loss of all his ecclesiastical preferments. He did not, 
however, like many of the leaders of his party, fly from the 
country, but lived in strict retirement, his place of resi- 
dence being a secret which appears to have died with him. 


A fall En horseback, when he was on one occasion 
compelled to flee by night from Mary’s emissaries, resulted 
in a permanent injury (his language appears to imply а 
rupture) which still further disinclined him to active and 
laborious public duties; and upon Elizabeth’s accession 
he evinced little readiness to avail himself of prospects 
of preférment held out by Sir Nicholas Bacon, the lord 
keeper. He believed himself to be summoned by duty to 
return to his former sphere of labour at Cambridge, at that 
time, like Oxford, in a singularly depressed and unsatis- 
factory condition. “Of all places in England,” he ‘writes 
to Bacon, *I would wish to bestow most of my time in the 
university, the state whereof is miserable at this present.” 
Mis servgces were needed, however, for a wider sphere of 
action; and in December 1558 he was summoned by 
royal command to London, where it was intimated to him 
that he was to be appointed to the primacy. 

The delay which took place in his consecration 
arose from the fact that the three bishops named in the 
original warrant (Tonstal, Bourne, and Poole) refused to act, 
and a second warrant was consequently found necessary. 
In the following century the Romanist party sought, by 
circulating the “ Nag's Head fable," to throw discredit on 
Parkers consecration by representing that he, together 
with certain other bishops, was simply ordained, and that 
too in an irreverent and uncanonical fashion, at a tavern 
in Fleet Street. The evidence which contravenes this 
Story (see Pocock's edition of Burnet’s History of the 


The Mastery of the Pacific 


In Lord Beaconsfield's 
Balkan States for the 


European war. A little later 


that the future battle- 
all, will the Anglo-Japanese alliance 


be for those who 
NAVIES,” “SEA POWER,” 
forming an opinion on this vital 
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problem, 
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and in such an international conflict victory will 
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Reformation, vol. v.) is, however, singularly full and 
satisfactory. 

During the fifteen years of his primacy Parker’s best 
energies were devoted to defining more accurately the 
discipline and belief of the newly constituted Church of 
England, and to bringing about a general conformity. 
The Thirty-Nine Articles were passed by convocation under 
his presidency in 1562. In the year 1566 he issued his cele- 
brated “ Advertisements,” “for the due order in the public 
administration of common prayers and using the holy sacra- 
ments, and for the apparel of all persons ecclesiastical.” 


[WOLSEY, CRANMER, LA TIMER, RIDLEY, GA RDINER, 
LAUD, HOOKER, BURNET, are names representative of his- 
torical Churchmen whose lives form the subject of articles in 
the Tenth Edition.) 
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THE OREATCR OF THE IMPERIAL IDEA 


From the Article (10 pages) by Р, GREENWOOD, 
Beaconsfield.—...... The news that the 
Khedive’s Suez Canal shares had been bought by the 
Government was received with boundless applause. It was 
a courageous thing to do; but it was not a Disraelian con- 


ception, nor did it originate in any Government department. 
It was suggested from without at a moment when the 
possibility of ever acquiring the shares was passing away. 
On the morning of the 15th of November 1875, the then 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette went to Lord Derby at 
the Foreign Office, informed him that the Khedive's shares 
were passing into the hands of a French syndicate, and 
urged arrest of the transaction by purchase for England. 
(The shares .being private property their sale could not, 
of course, be forbidden.) Lord Derby thought there must 
be a mistake. He could not believe that bargaining of 
that kind could go on in Cairo without coming to the 
knowledge of the British Consul there. He was answered 
that nevertheless it was going on. The difficulties of 
purchase by England were then arrayed by Lod Derlzy. 
They were more than one or two, and of course they had 
a formidable look ; but so also had the alternative and the 
lost opportunity. One difficulty had already come into 
existence, and had to be met at once. Lord Derby had 
either to make direct inquiry of the Khedive or to let 
the matter go. If he inquired, and there was no such 
negotiation, his question might be interpreted in a very 
troublesome way ; moreover, we should put the idea of 
selling the shares into the Khedive's head, which would be 
unfortunate. “ There's my position, and now what do you 
say?” The answer given, Lord Derby drafted a telegram 
to the British Consul-General at Cairo, and read it out. 
It instructed Colonel Stanton to go immediately 
Го the Khedive and put the question point blank, 
Meanwhile the prime minister would be seen, 
and Lord Derby's visitor might call next day to hear the 
reply from Cairo. It is enough to add here that on receipt 
of the answer the purchase for England was taken up 
and went to a speedy conclusion. . . . . . . . . 

Sfc Ооо t How could it be imagined that with six years? 
of power from his seventieth year, the Jew “adventurer,” 
mysterious and theatrical to the laSt, should fill a greater 
Space in the mind of England twenty years after death 
than Peel or Palmerston after five? Of course it can be 
explained; and when explained, we sce that Disracli’s 
good fortune in this respect is uot due entirely to his 
own merits. His last years of power might have been 
followed by as longa period of more acceptable government 
thanshis own, to the efficement of his own from memory ; 
but that did not happen. What did follow was a time 


Suez Cana 
shares. 


? 


of universal turbulence and suspicion, in which the pride 
of the nation was wounded again and again. To say 
“Majuba” and “Gordon” recalls its deepest hurts, but 
not all of them ; and it may be that a pained and angry 
people, looking back, saw in the man whom they lately 
displaced more than they had ever seen before. From 
that time, at any rate, Disraeli has been acknowledged as 
the regenerator and representative of the Imperial idea 
in England. He has also been accused on the same 
grounds; and if the giver of good wine may be blamed 
for the guest who gets drunk on it, there is justice in the 
accusation. It is but a statement of fact, however, that 
Disraeli retains his hold upon the popular mind on this 
account mainly. The rekindling of the Imperial idea is 
understood as a timely act of revolt and redemption : of 
revolt against continuous humiliations deeply felt, re- 
demption from the fate of nations obviously weak and 
suspected of timidity. It has been called rescue-work— 
deliverance from the dangers of invited aggression and 
a philosophical neglect of the means of defence. 


[Earl DERBY, Lord LOCH, Prince LOBANOFF, De 
GIERS, GAMBETTA, Lord SALISBURY, and JOHN BRIGHT 
are but a few of the modern statesmen to each of whom an 
article ts devoted in the Tenth Edition. | 


DOMESTIG FICTION. 


From the biographical Article on 


Austen, Jane.—..... . The novels most 
popular at that time belonged to the class of which Mrs 
Radcliffe's Udolpho, Goodwin's St Leon or Caleb Walliams, 
and Lewis's Monk are the best known representatives. 
Against this style of fiction Miss Austen from the first 
set her face ; she had a remarkably keen sense of humour, 
and the ludicrous aspect of these thrilling incidents, 
mysterious situations, and unnatural characters, presented 
itself very strongly-to her mind. Northanger Abbey, one 
of her earliest productions, is a clever and well-sustained 
pürody on romances of this type. She did not, however, 
confine herself to mere negative criticism, but resolved to: 
show that the interest of readers could be roused and sus- 
tained by a story absolutely free from the whole machinery 
of romance and exaggerated sentiments but presenting an 
accurately-drawn picture of quiet, natural life, This task 
she accomplished with complete success ashe was the first 
to introduce the novel of domestic life, and her writings 
are still the best specimens of that class of fiction. 

S Р In the hands of most writers such materials 
would infallibly become monotonous and tiresome ; but 
from any danger of this Miss Austen is completely freed 
by her wonderful power of exciting interest in the “in- 
volvements and feelings of ordinary life," and the skill 
with which, by a series of imperceptible but effective 
touches, she discriminates her characters, rounds them off, 
and makes them stand out from the canvas real and livin 


с 
© 
personages. 


[Of the many women-writers whose biographies appear in 
the Tenth Edition, GEORGES SAND, FANNY BURNEY, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, ELIZABETH BARRETT BRO WN- 
ING, and Miss MITFORD are but a few characteristic names. | 


A QUEEN OF TRAGEDY. 


From the biographical Article on 3 


Bernhardt, Sarah.—.... ... Her earliest 
years were spent in Holland. When she was thirteen she 


The race for dominion in Africa between England and the Great Powers is fully described in the 
ә Tenth Edition, 
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Stephen, 
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Vol. 26. 


The Tenth Edition chronicles the latest mod 
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Conservatoire, where she gained V 
in 1861 and the same for comedy 
at the Comédie Française 
Racine’s /phigénte without 


entered the Paris 
second prize for tragedy 
in 1862. Her first appearance 


was made in a minor part in 2 ا‎ 
any marked success, and her career t 


: f 
interrupted by her having the temerity to р iro 
one of the “leading ladies,” whom she consi er ае 
insulted her sister. After a year spent m phys шае 
parts at the Porte St Martin and Gymnase ue i ae 
took a sudden trip to Spain; but hevig р А т 
money, she returned, and became a member 0 aes 
pany at the Odéon in 1867. There she aes M 
definite success as the Queen 1n Ruy Blas. уш e 
siege of Paris she organized an ambulance serv PE ee 
theatre. When peace was restored she left the Od S e 
the Comédie Française, thereby incurring а consi¢ уы 
monetary forfeit. Her début at the Comédie F pu 
was made in November 1872 as Gabrielle in Mademoiselle 
de Belle Isle. From that time she steadily increased her 
reputation, in spite of an uphill fight against adverse criti- 
cism, two of the most definite steps 1n her progress bong 
her performances as Phèdre (in December 1874), and Doña 
Sol in Hernani (in November 1877). In 1879 she came 
to London with the company of the Comédie Française 
for their famous season at the Gaiety Theatre. *. . . - 

[AW the great figures of the modery stage are subjects of 
biographical notice in the Tenth Edition of the E ucyclopedia 
Britannica.) е 


 MAETERLINCK: А PROSE-POET. 


From the Article (9 pages) by J. DU FIEF, L, LECLERE, 
and ARTHUR SYMONS. 

Belgium.— In his plays he is always 
concerned with spiritual issues, with action as it might be 
seen in dreams, with a world reflected in a chamber of 
mirrors, with disembodied passions and the tragedies of 
childish and ghostly souls. He has invented a whole 
theatre of marionettes, who are more mysteriously simple 
than human beings; he has made the stage at once more 
subjective and more pictorial than it ever was befor’. 4m 
his essays he is content to speak with his own voice, and 
his own voice is more beautiful, and has more beautiful 
and profound things to say, than the feigned voices of his 
characters. Speaking without intermediary, he speaks 
with a more abso ute abandonment of every convention of 
human reserva, except the reserve of an extreme fastidious- 
ness in the choice of words simple enough and sincere 
enough to convey exactly his meaning, more spontane- 
ously, it would seem, than any writer since Emerson. His 
essays might well be the favourite reading of those to 
whom beauty must come with a certain dogmatism, if it is 
to be accepted for what it is, 


BJORNSON, IBSEN. NIETSZCHE | DRACHI NN, 
GNEIST, TREITSCHKE, 20 some of the N, 
nental writers who figure in the Encyclopædia Britannica.) 
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A MASTER NOVELIST, 
. Erom the Life of Q 
Meredith.— It wa i t 
eaith.—..... . It was early in 1856 t2 
xe А e н made its RON and, ue 
the fact tha our was particularly rich in liter 

j production, 1t was at once recognized E И a of ie x 

den red аа romance, George ‘des a 

| one of the first acclaim its excellence and D. 

ү ен м 20008 its enthusiastic “one 

c. 2400—85 Was not, perhaps, popular, but it w. a 
- genuine, and the book remains one of ‘the nce DE 
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.Sweet Home” becoming 


ost recent research in every subject, 


Modelled upon кы Nights, it 
x r the magical atmosph S 
catches with wonderful 0M" t yellow domes and B 
Orientalism et em tains and marble pillars, the read 
ae all the circumstance of imaginative actuality, 
та feredith, in casting about for a new field, was Језа 
(UNS in inspiration. We courted 10 Is to turn hig 
familiarity with the life and legenc ae radition of the 
Rhinelander into a sort of imitation of the grotesquerie of 
the German romanticists, and in the following year, 1857, 
he put forth Marina, a Legend of Cologne, w hich Sought, 
to transfer to English sympathies the spirit of German 
romance in the same way that Shagpat had handled Ori. 
ental fairy-lore. The result was less successful. The plot 
of Farina lacks fibre, its motive is insufficient, and the. 
diverse elements of humour, serious narrative, and romance 
scarcely stand in proportion to one another. If, however, 
Farina lost him a little ground, the Ordeal of Richarg 
Feverel, which followed in 1859, tratasferred Mr Meredith 
at once to a new sphere and to the altitude of complete suc. 
cess. With this novel Mr Meredith deserted the realm of 
fancy for that of the philosophical and psychological 
study of human nature, and Richard Feverel was the first, 
as it is perhaps the favourite, of those wonderful studies 
of motive and action which placed him at the head of 
contemporary novelists. The theme of this fine study 
is the question of a boy’s education. It depicts the 
abortive attempt of a proud and opinionated father, hide- 
bound by theory and precept, to bring up his son to a 
perfect state of manhood through a “system ” which con- 
trols all his early circumstances and represses many of the 
natural and wholesome instincts and impulses of adoles- 
сепсе. “Lhe love scenes in Richard Feverel are specially 
fresh and full of vitality, and marked a revolution in the 
English treatment of clean and manly passion. ...... 
[DICKENS, THACKERAY, CHARLES READE, W. BLACK, 
BLACKMORE: THOMAS HARDY, STEVENSON, are a few 
of the English novelists whose lives are written in the Tenth 
Edition. | 
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"A GREAT SUCCESSOR TO JENNY LIND. 


in the language. 


From the biographical Article on 

Patti.— In1861shesangin La Sonnambula 
at Covent Garden, and from this time she became the 
leading operatic prima donna, her appearances in London, 
Paris, and the other principal musical centres, being a long 
succession of triumphs, and her rôles covering all the 
great parts in Italian opera. In 1868 she married the 
marquis de Caux, from whom she was divorced in 1885; 
she then married Nicolini, the tenor, who died in 1898; 
and in 1899 she became the wife of Baron Cederström, & 
Swede, who was naturalized as an Englishman. Madame 
Patti ceased to appear on the operatic stage in public 
after the 'eighties, but at Craig-y-Nos, her place in Wales, 
she built а private theatre, and her occasional appearances 
for enormous fees at concerts at the Albert Hall continued 
to attract enthusiastic audiences, her singing of “ Home, 
RO ME oa peculiarly associated with those 
Bere : d ly Owing to her fine original training, partly 
ty r Sp endid methad, and partly to her avoidance 0 
dcn AE Madame Patti wonderfully preserved the 
will be MEN a Ae yapni ar а a 
singer of the 19th century. Sa d D 
sp. oiy YES, Madame TIETJENS, G. MARIO, 
‚ Some of the vocalists whose biographies 


appear in th 20097 ee 
ia 1 Edition of the Encyclopedia Britan 
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A TORY CHANCELLOR. 


From the biographical Article on Lord E LDON. 

Eldon, John Scott, Baron, and afterwards 
Harr ОЕ (1751-1838), lord high chancellor of England 
was born at Newcastle on the 4th June 1751. His 
grandfather, William Scott of Sandgate, a suburb of 
Newcastle, was clerk to a “fitter ”—a sort of water- 
carrier and broker of coals. His father, whose name 
also was William, began life as an apprentice to a fitter 
in which service he obtained the freedom of Newcastle, 
becoming a member of the guild of Hoastmen ; later in 
life he became a principal in the business, and attained a 
respectable position as a merchant in Newcastle, accumu- 
lating property worth nea:ly £20,000. He was twice 
married ; his second wife, the mother of John Scott, says 
Lord Campbell (Lord Chanctilors, vol vii. p. 4), “was a 
woman of such superior understanding, that to her is 
traced the extraordinary talent which distinguished her 
two sons, William and John—Lord Stowell and Lord 
Eldon." It may be mentioned that William and John 
had each of them a twin sister. 


In 1776 he was called to the bar, intending 


at first to establish himself as an advocate in his пайуе 


town, a scheme which his early success led him to 
abandon, and he soon settled to the practice of his pro- 
fession in London, and on the Northern Circuit. Thus, 
at last, had he started on the high road to the chancellor- 
ship, having narrowly escaped becoming a coal-fitter, a 
country parson, a provincial barrister, and, according to 
one account, a retailer of figs and raisins. 

In the autumn of the year in which he was 'alled to 
the bar his father died, leaving him a legacy of £1000 
over and above the £2000 previously settled on him. He 
was already an excellent lawyer, and succeeded fairly well 
on his first circuit, though not so well as to Satisfy him of 
the safety of attempting a London career. Не therefore 
took a house in Newcastle, with the view of establishing 
himself there, but still delayed to leave Londor; and his 
prospects there suddenly improving, he assigned the New- 
castle house to his brother Henry. In his second year at 
the bar his prospects began to brighten. His brother 
William, who by this time held the Camden professorship 
of ancient history, and enjoyed an extensive acquaintance 
with men of eminence in London, was in a position 
materially to advance his interests. Among his friends 
was the notorious Bowes of Gibside, to the patronage of 
whose house the rise of the Scott family was largely 
owing. Bowes having contested Newcastle and lost it, 
presented an election petition against the return of his 
opponent. Young Scott was retained as junior counsel in 
the case, and though he lost the petition he did not fail to 
improve the opportunity which it afforded for displaying 
hisstalenisc 2 as e e 

[See also the lives of ELLENBOROUGH, THURLOW, 
BROUGHAM, CAIRNS, SELBORNE, ESHER, COLERIDGE, 


&c., 6с] 


THE CAREER OF A GREAT BIOLOGIST. 


— ? 
From the Article on HUXLEY. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry (1825-1895), the 
most distinguished English biologist (if in a different 
field we except Charles Darwin) of the 19th century, 
was born on the 4th of May 1825 at Ealing, where his 
father, George Huxley, was senior assistant-master in the 
Scheol of Dr Nicholas. This was an establishment of 
repute, and is at any rate remarkable for having produced 


two men with so little in common in after life as Huxley 
and Cardinal Newman. The cardinal's brother, Francis 
William, had been “captain” of the school in 1821. 
Huxley was a seventh child (as his father had also been), 
and the youngest who survived infancy. Of Huxley’s 
ancestry no more is ascertainable than in the case of most 
middle-class families. He himself thought it sprang from 
the Cheshire Huxleys of Huxley Hall. Different branches 
migrated south, one, now extinct, reaching London, where 
its members were apparently engaged in commerce. They 
established themselves for four generations at Wyre Hall, 
near Edmonton, апа one was knighted by Charles II. 
Huxley describes his paternal race as “mainly Iberian 
mongrels, with a good désh of Norman and a little 
Saxon.” From his father he thought he derived little 
except a quick temper and the artistic faculty which 
proved of great service to him and reappeared in an even 
more striking degree in his daughter, the Hon. Mrs. 
Collier. ‘Mentally and physically,” he wrote, “I am a 
piece of my mother.” Her maiden name was Rachel 
Withers. “She came of Wiltshire people,” he adds, and 
describes her as “a typical example of the Iberian variety.” 
He tells us that “her most distinguishing characteristic 
was rapidity of thought. . . . That peculiarity has been 
passed on to me in full strength” (Essays, i. 4). One of 
the not least striking facts in Huxley’s life is that of 
education in the formal sense he received none. “I had 
two years of a pandemonium of a school (between eight 
and ten), and after that neithet help nor sympathy in any 
intellectual direction till I reached manhood” (Life, ii. 
145). After the death of Dr Nicholas the Ealing school 
broke up, and Huxley's father returned about 1835 to 
his native town, Coventry, where he had obtained a small 
appointment. Huxley was left to his own devices; few 
histories of boyhood could offer any parallel. At twelve 
he was sitting up in bed to read Hutton's Geology. His 
great desire was to be a mechanical engineer; it ended in 
his devotion to “the mechanical engineering of living 
machines.” His curiosity in this direction was nearly 
fatal; a post-mortem he was taken to between thirteen 
ond fourteen was followed by an illness which seems to 
have been the starting-point of the ill-health which pursued 
him all through life. 


The naval medical service exists for practical purposes. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that аёт his three years’ 
nominal employment Huxley was ordered on active service. 
Though without private means of any kii, he resigned. 
The navy, however, retains the credit of having started his 
Scientific career as well as that of Hooker and Darwin. 
Huxley was now thrown on his own resources, the 
immediate prospects of which were slender enough. As 
a matter of fact, he had not to wait many months. His 
friend Edward Forbes was appointed to the chair of 
Natural History in Edinburgh, and in July 1854 he 
succeeded him as lecturer at the School of Mines and as 
naturalist to the Geological Survey in the following year. 
The latter post he hesitated at first to accept, as he “did 
not care for fossils” (Hssays, i. 15). In 1855 he married 
Miss H. A. Heathorn, whose acquaintance he had made in 
Sydney. They were engaged when Huxley could offer 
nothing but the future promise of his ability. The con- 
fidence of his devoted helpmate was not misplaced, and her 
affection sustained him to the end, after she had seen him 
the recipient of every honour which English science could 
bestow. His most important research belonging to this 
period was the Croonian Lecture delivered before the 
Royal Society in 1858 on “The Theory of the Vertebrate 
Skull.” In this he completely and finally demolished, by 
applying as before the inductive method, the idealistic, if 


The Tenth Edition contains a lengthy biographical study of Darwin. 
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Lord 


Davey 


writes 


, : icin which 
in some degree evolutionary, un e "is finally 
Owen had derived from Goethe an > a ке eal 
disposed of the “archetype,” and may к] oe P ad 
to have liberated the English anatomical 56 

ductive method. : 
Ens 1859 The Origin of Species wa ай 
was а momentous event in the history of d Pol S iE 
least for Huxley. Hitherto he had turne a fe К M 
evolution. “I took my stand,” he says. T of 
grounds; firstly, that . . . the ше in А prs 

transmutation was wholly insufficient 3 and, RIR а 
no suggestion respecting the causes Cr the tra ub 
assumed, which had been made, was 1n any Eee m 
to explain the phenomena” (Zire, i. 168). E ell 
studied Lamarck “attentively,” but to no Ваго е 
“was the chief agent in smoothing the road 0 у л. 
For consistent uniformitarianism postulates eyolu 0 ае 
much in the organic as in the inorganic world үе) ls 
Huxley found in Darwin what he had failed to s A 
Lamarck, an intelligible hypothesis good enougl a 
working basis. Yet with the transparent candour w e 
was characteristic of him, he never to the end of his ife 
concealed the fact that he thought it wanting in rigorous 
proof. Darwin, however, was a naturalist ; Huxley was 
HUS o o o 9 o аон 

[Prof. Huxleys grim battle with life-long ill-health 15 
sympathetically related in the biography from which the 
above extracts are taken. | 
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A PRINCE OF ROMANCERS. 
From the Article by PERCY FITZGERALD, author of 
* Romance of the English Stage." 

Dumas, Alexandre (1802-1870), one of the 
most remarkable characters that the 19th century has 
produced, was the son of General Dumas and of Marie 
Labouret, an innkeeper's daughter. His father was an 
officer of remarkable gallantry, who for his dashing exploits 
had obtained the odd title of the * Horatius Cocles of 
the Tyrol^ He was a creole, the illegitimate son of the 
Marquis Davy de la Pailleterie, and of Louise Dumas, а 
black woman of St Domingo. Long after, his grandson 
was to excite the laughter of Paris by claiming this title, 
and assuming the family arms. The general had ап in- 
subordinate tempe; and excited the dislike and suspicion 
of Napoleon, who sent him back from Egypt to languish 
in obscurity, and die of disappointment at V illers-Cotterets 
in the year 1806." 

Alexandre Dumas was born on J uly 4, 1802, at Villers- 
Cotterets, where he was brought up under the care of an 
affectionate and pious mother. TE 
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rell-known “Romantic school?» 

| s of the well-known :hoo],» 

шь revolution of July now broke out and Interrupted 
u 


every literary scheme. 
It was, however, We 


lcomed by the creole's son, who flung 
himself with ardour into the strug 


gle. 


` In 1842 he married an actress named Ida F errier, who 
-formed in his plays ; but the union was not a happy 
had performee extravagant career, the lady reti 
d, after а rather extravagan йк y retired 
ORDO where she died in the year 1859. Hitherto 
eo Iara remarkable, could not be called Euro- 
= NAT tie was not to be distinguished from the crowd 
ы French professional littérateurs. But in ien the famous 
Monte Christo appeared, which may be saic Б dave excited . 
more universal interest than any romance rede Robinson 
Crusoe or Waverley. The extraordinary pole the never. 
flagging spirit, the endless surprises, and t le air of nature 
satan was cast over even the most extravagant situations, 
make this work worthy of the popularity it enjoyed їп 
almost every country of the world. It was f ollowed by the 
no less famous Thr'ee Musketeers. These productions were 
the more remarkable as they were written from day to day 
for the readers of a newspaper, and thus firmly established 
the feuilleton as a necessary element of French literature, 
In this, as in other departments where he was successful, 
Dumas was not original, and only took up the idea of a 
successful predecessor, Eugène Sue, whose Juif Errant had 
enjoyed much popularity in this shape. 

This triumph made him, as it were, irresponsible in the 
literary world, and suggested to him a series of whole- 
sale operations for supplying the publie with books, the 
history of, which makes an extraordinary chapter in litera- 
ture. He contracted for innumerable stories, each of 
great length, and to be published at the same time, almost 
any one of which would be beyond the powers of a single 
writer. In a single year, 1844, he issued some forty 
volumes, and later on he engaged himself even more deeply 
to meet these heavy demands. He began by employing one 
or two assistants, with whose aid he furnished his two great 
stovies ; ала it may be said that, with his constant 
supervision and inspiration, his daily direction, suggestion 
of incidents, manipulation of the ideas of others, consulta- 
tions, &c., he might almost fairly claim the credit of having 
written Monte Christo and the Three Musketeers. His most 
valuable assistant was Maquet. teams ak. he 
But presently the popular writer found that even this form 
of partnership was too great a tax upon his time, and he 
began to proceed upon the simpler process of ordering 
works from clever young writers, to whom he suggested a 
subject and perhaps a simple outline of treatment—and 
then issuing their work with his name. Some care in the 
selection was at first exercised, but later he accepted any 
stuff that was brought to him—travels, essays, stories— 
and endorsed them with his name. Indeed a volume 
could be filled with the odd details and complicated rami- 
fications of this system, which was exposed in the most 
Sid) NS cum by iE de Cassagnac, Jacquet alias 
E ы оз: Dumas justified E. 
o me E ng romia ead and living authors by 

y oi what he called conquests.” “All human 


А » ~ ^ 1 
phenomena, he says, “аге public property. "The man of 
genius does not steal, he only conquers, 
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ignorance One Feels Ashamed Of 


OW often it happens to each of us 


, at the dinner table of a friend, in the railway carriage, at the club, 


= hag : О Е 2 . 
or at table d'hóte in a hotel on our holidays, to become involved in a conversation or an argument on 


some point of general interest, some topie upon w 
the pros and cons of electric traction, the intricat 
difficulties of such international questions as TY 
law, of science, of economics are involved, and perh 
with them. You feel ashamed of your ignorance, 


technical text-book on one*general subject in which 


hich all men of education should be informed. 16 may be 
e controversy of Free Tradé, the merits of the turbine, or the 
‘eaty Ports or Exterritoriality. Some cardinal principles of 
aps you find yourself the only one of the group not conversant 


í and you resolve to remedy it at once. 
Just as in numerous other circumstances of life, 


What happens ? 


you have three courses open. You may order a 


t ) you may seek for the minute piece of information, the 
ignorance of which has been the source of your humiliation. 


“ Searching for a needle in a bundle of hay” will occur ag 
You will abandon your search in despair. Another way out of y 
of a popular primer which offers no obstacles in the form of unwieldy dimensions. 
will find less hay, but the chances are that you will also find no needle. 


But before you find what you want, the phrase 


ain and again to your mind in exasperating reiteration. 


our difficulty would seem to be the purchase 
Here, it is true, you 


The superiority of a work like the Encyclopedia Britannica will now become obvious to you. Гог in this 
book alone you will find as much or as little information as you seek with a minimum of labour expended on 
the search, thanks to the magical properties of an Index more voluminous than has ever yet been composed. 

It has been said again and again, and cannot be repeated too often, that a dull and'ill-directed search is a 
sterilising, unprofitable, brainfagging operation, which robs final discovery of all „its freshness and charm. 
Moreover, in works constructed on a less generous scale than the Encyclopedia Britannica there is considerable 


chance of never making the discovery at all, because the fact to be discovered may not be there. 


Fancy the 


Prince in the fairy story breaking through bramble and briar to find a palace with the lights all out and the 


Sleeping Beauty fled. 


The seeker of every kind, from the most humble to the most ambitious, will make no expedition into the 


works, and a gorgeous castle at St Germain, on the model 
of a palace in a fairy tale, on which he lavjshed eyery 
adornment. While these follies were in progress he suc- 
ceeded in getting himself attached to the suite of the young 
duke of Montpensier, then (1846) setting out for Madrid 
to be married, and received besides a sort of commission from 
the Government to visit Algerja, with a view to making it 
popular by a lively account from his pen. Не was granted 
a passage to Oran on board one of the Government mail 
boats, but, through an awkward misconception, was allowed 
to divert this vessel from her regular service, and used her 
for visiting Carthage, Tunis, and other places. On his 
return there was much scandal, and the ministry was very 
severely interrogated as to the irregularity of allowing “а 
contractor for stories " to make so free with public property. 
It was explained that this was entirely owing to a mis- 
representation of the popular writer's. Another rebuff, too, 
was waiting him; for, having completely neglected hís 
engagements to the various newspapers while making this 
agreeable tour, he found himself engaged in heavy lawsuits 
with no less than seven journals, including the Constitu- 
tionnel and the Presse. After defending-himself in person, 
a performance that was the entertainment of all Paris, he 
was cast in damages. This was the beginning of his dis- 
asters. His theatre, after opening with one of his pieces 
which took two nights to perform, fell on evil days, and 
the revolution of 1848 plunged it into difficulties. In these 
new scenes he was by no means, popular, being suspected 
from his assiduous attendance on the Orleans family. By 
this time all his best works had been written; and he 
Wag now only to attract attention by some extravagant 
literary somersault or impudent attempt at “ humbugging 


B 
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pages of the Tenth Edition without coming upon his reward swiftly, easily—inevitably. 


the public. He attempted newspapers like the Mousque- 
taire, of which hé would grow tired after a few numbers, 
ué<o every article in which he was ready to attach his 
name. His next escapade was joining Garibaldi (1860), 
whose messenger and lieutenant he constituted himself ; and, 
in reward for some trifling service, he claimed the appoint- 
ment of “director of the museum &nd explorations” at 
Naples, an office he was presently forceasto WM o o 

[These extracts are taken at random Гот the fascinating 

story of the great novelist’s life in the Tenth Edition. 


THE FIRST FRENCH-CANADIAN PREMIER. 


F'rom the biographical Article on 


Laurier.—...... . . . In 1874 he was elected 
to the Dominion Parliament, where by his high personal 
character and great oratorical gifts he soon became one 
of the leaders of the Liberal party. At one time he 
edited Le Défricheur. In 1877 Laurier was appointed 
Minister of Inland Revenue in the Mackenzie govern- 
ment, a position which he held until the resignation of 
the ministry in 1878. He was a consistent advocate of 
the policy of Free Trade, so far as the revenue require- 
ments of the colony would allow. Although a Roman 
Catholic, his uncompromising resistance to the dictation 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy on the Manitoba schools 
question demonstrated that he was independent of clerical 
influence in political affairs. On the retirement of Mr 
Blake from the leadership of the Liberal party in 1891 
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7 onserva- 
3 i ssor. When the Consery 
Laurier was chosen as his succe als for a reciprocity 


i 1 os : 
ive Premier brought forward prop E 
pum with the United States, with СИ a s 
Laurier and the Liberals advocated mE re ШОО 
At the general election of 1896 Laurier's platform 


fiscal reform in the direction of Free Trade, e eda 
of the franchise, the enlargement of the trade о E 
and a policy of non-interference with Шоу Кш 
especially with regard to Моа і Oa dud Б 
a striking vietory—the numbers being, als, | 
Conservatives, and 8 Independents, who were m 
supporters of the Liberal party. Lafirier Баце гае 
Minister, and the session of 1897 was distinguishec E 
epoch-making financial méasures, a preferential rate in : 
tariff being given to imports from the mother-country 
kaTa o ЕСЫ "ba 

[Sir HARRY PARKES, Sir J. A. MACDONALD, Sit 6. 
GREY, Lord LOCH, and ай the great builders of the Empire, 
have a place in the Tenth Edition. | 


AN EMINENT MODERN LAWYER. 


From the Life of 

Herschell.—...... The first occasion on which 
Herschell greatly distinguished himself in court was as 
counsel for a young woman who was mdicted at Carlisle 
for the murder of her illegitimate child, aged some 
two years, by drowning it în the Eden. The trial took 
place before Baron Bramwell, and at his request Herschell 
defended the accused. He did not succeed in obtaining 
an acquittal, the evidence against his client being too 
strong, but he made so powerful a speech to the jury, 
that the learned baron commenced his summing up as 
follows :—' Gentlemen, there is one aspect of this trial 
which makes me proud of the profession to which I belong. 
The prisoner at the bar has apparently not a friend nor а 
shilling in the world, but no wealth or position could 
possibly have bought a more able, more eloquent, or more 
zealous defence than that which has been made on her 
behalf.” This piece of “luck” (if that is the right werd 
became the opportunity which, being taken advantage of 
to the full, brought other opportunities in its train, 
Business began to flow in gradually, but not in any 
rushing stream. On the promotion of Quain to the bench 
in 1872 Herschell applied to be made a queen's counsel, 
an application which was granted as a/matter of course, 


TERRE Herschell now thought he ‘saw the Solicitor- 


James, however, 


successively decli T 
Co Woolsack, y declined Mr Gladstone’s offer 


and in 1886 Herschell, by a sudden turn 


| county Durham, the 
country house of the late Sir Hedworth Williamson, and 


sung in a burlesque by Sir Hedworth’s eld 
est 
was supposed to have met with 4 similar wine s 
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5 politica] impo 
n the subject in the Tenth Editio 


neighbouring constituency. The author of the SODg Wag 
o 


3 Tie ТЫА 
Terschell's friend, Mr Hugh Shield, Q.O., “the poet of 
us n circuit. Опе of its stanzas ran thus— 
g ; . 
I then threw up the sponge—reflecting 
How oft electors judgment lack, 
And felt less sore on recollecting 
That e’en Sir Farrer gets the sack. 
Oh yes—he’ll get the Sack again, too, 
In spite of North Lonsdale’s defeat, 
A worthier honour he'll attain to 
And on the Woolsack find a seat. 
[Оле only of the many characteristic sketches of moder 
lawyers to be found in the Tenth Edition of the Encyclo. 
pedia Britannica. | 


THE FOUNDER OF A NEW HISTORICAL 


SCHOOL. 
From the biographical Article on 
Freeman.—....... "or some years he was an 


active county magistrate. He was deeply interested jp 
politics, was a follower of Mr Gladstone, and approved 
the Home Rule Bill of 1886, but objected to the later 
proposal to retain the Irish members at Westminster. To 
be returned t» Parliament was one of his few ambitions, and 
in 1868 he unsuccessfully contested Mid-Somerset. Foreign 
rather than domestic politics had the first place with him. 
Historical and religious sentiment combined with his detes. 
tation of all that was tyrannical to inspire him with hatred 
of the Turk and sympathy with the smaller and subject 
nationalities of Eastern Europe. He took a prominent 
part in the agitation which followed “the Bulgarian 
atrocities ^; his speeches were intemperate, and he was 
accused of uttering the words “ Perish India!” at a public 
mecting in 1876, This, however, was a misrepresentation 
of his words. Не was made a knight commander of. the 
order of the Saviour by the king of Greece, and also 
received an order from the prince of Montenegro. 

Freeman advanced the study of history in England in 


JL twd speciaf directions, by insistence on the unity of history, 


and by teaching the importance and right use of original 
authorities. History is not, he urges, to be divided “ by 
а middle wall of partition” into ancient and modern, nor 
broken into fragments as though the history of each nation 
stood apart. It is more than a collection of narratives ; if 
15 à science, “the science of man in his political character.” 
The historical student, then, cannot afford to be indifferent 
to any part of the record of man’s political being ; but as 
his abilities for study are limited, he will, while reckoning 
all history to be within his range, have his own special 
Tange within which he will master every detail (Jede 
Lecture), Freeman's range included Greek, Roman, and 
the earlier part of English history, together with some 
portions of foreign medieval history, and he had a scholarly 
though general knowledge of the 
European world. Не regarded the abiding life of Rome 
as "the central truth of European history," the hond of 

e undertook his History of Sicily (1891-94) 


esident Monroe in 1823, it has 
Nev ‹ lonroe in 1898, i 
er having been formulated as law or in exact 
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Dr. Garnett, C.B., LL.D., writes on BYZANTINE 


HISTORIANS in Volume 4 of the Tenth Edition. 
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THE DOYEN OF HISTORIANS. 


— 


From the biographical A 


Mommsen.—...... During these forty years 


ger works istor У 
the Roman Coinage and the TONGUE pios z e 
found analysis of Roman constitutional law. ШАО 
Provinces already mentioned gives a singularly interesting 
picture of certain aspects of social life under the Empire. 
His smaller papers amount to many hundreds in number 
and there is no department of Roman life and learning, 
from the earliest records of the Roman law to the time of 
Jornandes, which he has not illuminated. Nor did this 
exhaust his activity. He has himself realized the ideal of 
a scholar which was in his mind when he said, “ Each one 
must specialize in one branch of learning, but not shut 
himself up in it. How miscdtable and small is the world 
in the eyes of the man who sees in it onl y Greek and Latin 
authors or mathematical problems!” Аз secretary to the 
Berlin Academy for over twenty years he took a leading 
part in their deliberations, and was their spokesman on 
great occasions. His interest in political problems of the 
present was as keen as in those of the past. He was one 
of the founders of the Preussische Jahrbücher, the most in- 
fluential of German political periodicals. Foy many years 
he was a member of the Prussian Parliament. His 
political opinions were strong but ill-regulated. Intensely 
nationalist, he acquiesced in the annexation of his native 
land to Prussia, and in a public letter to the Italian nation 
in 1870 defended the German cause before the nation 
which had become to him a second fitherland ; but he 
was of too independent a character ever to be quite at 
ease under Prussian government. Loving liberty, he 
hated its consequences; a democrat, he had and always 
expressed a profound contempt for the mob. Like many 
idealists, he was a severe critic of the faults of his own and 
other countries, and he added something tò the increasing 
Chauvinism in Germany. He was one of the few men in 
high position who always refused to bow the knee to 
Bismarck. A member of the Freisinnige party, hes was 
even brought to trial in 1880 because in an election ad- 
dress he had used the expression “ Politik von Schwindel ” 
of the Government. 


rticle on 


TWENTY YEARS SPENT ON A FRAGMENT 
OF HISTORY. 


From the biographical Article on 


Gardiner.—...... On constitutional matters 
he writes with an insight to be attained only by the study 
of political philosophy, discussing in a masterly fashion the 
dreams of idealists and the schemes of government proposed 
by statesmen. Throughout his work he gives a prominent 
place to everything which illustrates human progress in 
moral and religious as well as political conceptions, and 
specially to the rise and development of the idea of religious 
toleration, finding his authorities not only in the words 
and actions of men of mark, but in the writings of more or 
less obscure pamphleteers, whose essays indicate currents 


in the tide of public opinion. His record of the relations 


between England and other States proves his thorough 
knowledge of contemporary European history, and 1s 
rendered specially valuable by his researches among manu- 
script sources which have enabled him to expound for the 
first time some intricate pieces of diplomacy. 

Gardiner’s work is long and minute; the fifty-seven 
years which it covers are a period of exceptional im- 
portance in many diréctions, and the actions and characters 


9 


^ 


| of the principal persons in it demand careful analysis. 
| He is perhaps apt to attach an exaggerated importance to 
some of the authorities which he was the first to bring to 
light, to see а general tendency in what may only be the 
expression of an individual eccentricity, to rely too much 
on ambassadors’ reports which may have been written for 
some special end, to enter too fully into the details of 
diplomatie correspondence. . . . . . . . . . . 
[The Tenth Edition contains the lives of GIBBON, 
HALLAM, MACAULAY, RANKE, FROUDE, LECKY, | 


A FALLEN PRESIDENT. 


From the Life of 
Kruger.—...... From this time forward Mr 


Kruger’s life is so intimately bound up with the history 
of his country, and even in later years of South Africa, 
that a study of that history is essential to an understand- 
ing of it (see TRANSVAAL and Ѕоотн AFRICA). The 
years which followed the abortive invasion of the Free 
State in 1857 were years of continual unrest and faction 
strife in the Transvaal. In this strife Mr Kruger played 
a leading part, and showed very little scruple or broad 
patriotism so long as his party might prevail. In 1864, 
when Pretorius was president, Kruger was elected com- 
mandant-general of the forces обе Transvaal. In 1871 
a boundary dispute arose with the British Government, 
which was settled by the Keate award. The decision 
caused so much discontent in the Transvaal that it brought 
about the downfall of President Pretorius and his party ; 
and Burgers, an educated Dutch minister, resident in 
Cape Colony, was elected to succeed him. During the 
term of Burgers’s Presidency, which terminated with the 
British annexation in 1877, Kruger appeared to great 
disadvantage. Instead of loyally supporting the President 
in the difficult task of reducing chaos to order, and 
establishing some sort of civilized government in the 
Transvaal, he did everything in his power to undermine 
his authority, even going so far as to urge the Boers to 
„рах no taxes while Burgers was in office. In fact, 
there is no question that the faction of which he was a 
prominent member was chiefly responsible for bringing 
about that impasse in the government of the country 
which drew such bitter protest from Burgers and termin- 
| ated in the annexation by the British in 1877. At this 
| period of Transvaal history it is imposible, to trace any 
true patriotism in the action of the ;majority of the in- 
habitants. The one idea of Kruger and his faction was 
to oust Burgers from office on any pretext, and, if possible, 
to put Kruger in his place. When the downfall of 
Burgers was assured and annexation offered itself as the 
alternative resulting from his downfall, it is true that 
Mr Kruger opposed it. But matters had gone too far. 
Annexation became an accomplished fact, and Mr Kruger 
accepted paid office under the British Government. He 
continued, however, so openly to agitate for the retro- 
cession of the country, accompanying two deputations 
to England, that Sir Theophilus Shepstone, the British 
administrator, dismissed him from his service, 


ч 


А MARTYRED RULER. 


From the biographical Article on 
McKinley.— ...... As commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy of the United States, Mr McKinley 
prosecuted a brief but vigorous war in which a volunteer 
army of nearly a quarter of a million men was called into 
existence, and two Spanish fleets were destroyed—one by 
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n under Admiral Dewey 1m М 
North Atlantic squadron uncer 
harbour of Santiago de Cuba. 
her with the surrender to an 
city of Santiago, 1n 
a peace protocol on 


the Asiatic squadro 
Harbour, the other by the 
Admiral Sampson near the 
These victories at sea, toget 
American expeditionary force of the 


CANA 
tern Cuba, led to the signing 0 ] E 
12th August, which was followed by the signature a 


go 
Paris on 10th December of articles of peace. mud 
со s bth F eM dn NOS 

ig nate, 6th February ) S. e 

EX uo Porto Rico, the Philippine um 
and a portion of the Ladrone Islanés were trans ОЕ 
by Spain to the sovereignty of the United SIS NM he 
Cuba came under Amefican ejurisdiction pending ms 
establishment there of an independent government. lwo 
days before the ratification of the peace treaty, a Е. 
flict took place between armed Filipinos under the EC 
ship of Emilio Aguinaldo and the American forces that 
were in possession of Manila. The six months that had 
elapsed between the signing of the peace protocol and 
the ratification of the treaty had constituted a period of 
virtual interregnum, Spain's authority having been practi- 
cally destroyed in the Philippines and that of the United 
States not having begun. In this period a formidable 
native Filipino army had been organized and a pro- 
visional government created. The warfare waged by 
these Filipinos against the United States, while having 
for the most part а desultory and guerilla character, was 
of a very protracted and dffficult nature. Sovereignty 
over the Filipinos having been accepted by virtue of the 
ratification of the Paris treaty, President McKinley was 
not at liberty to do otherwise than assert the authority 
of the United States and use every endeavour to suppress 
the insurrection, There was, however, a wide difference 
of opinion in the United States whether or not it had 
been wise to accept responsibility for so distant a terri- 
torial possession. In the foreign relations of the United 
States, as directed by President McKinley, the most signi- 
ficant change was the cordial understanding established 
with the British Government. Under no previous Ameri- 
can administration since the establishment of Independ- 
ence had the relations between the two Governments been 
80 free from difficulty or embarrassment, 


[President GARFIELD, the late Ameer of AFGHA NISTA N, | 
MENELEK Il, of Abyssinia, and all the А of the world 
past or present, have biographical notices. | 
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resting review of modern French Literature, 
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philosophy, 


THE CHAMPION OF TRUTH, 


From the biographical Article on 


я ЖА. Zola played a ver im 
Emile. E affair, which convulsed ps 
BONAR’ 1 social life at the end of the 19th centur 
politics апо socia to th clusion that Dr 40 
At an early stage he came to the conclus 145 Dreyfus 
was the innocent victim of à nefarious conspiracy, and on 
the 13th January 1898, with ани OD he 
published in the Aurore HONE Eee Е un of a letter 
beginning with the words J'accuse, a terrible c enunciation 
of all those who had had a hand in hounding down that 
unfortunate officer. Zola’s object was a prosecution for 
libel, and a judicial inquiry into the whole affaire, and at 
the trial which took place in Paris in F'ebruary, though 
the court used every effort to circumscribe the field of 
investigation, a fierce flood of light was thrown on the 
case. Тһе chiefs of the army put forth all their power, 
and Zola was condemned. He appealed. Оп the 2nd 
April the Cour de Cassation quashed the proceedings. A 
second trial took place at Versailles, on the 18th July, anq 
without waiting the result Zola, by the advice of his 
counsel and friends, and for reasons of legal strategy, 
abruptly left France and took refuge in England. Here 
he remained in hiding, writing Fécondité, till the 4th June 
1899, when, immediately on hearing that there was to be 
a revision of the first Dreyfus trial, he returned to Paris. 
Whatever may be thought of the affaire itself, there can be 
no question of Zola's superb courage and disinterestedness, 
On the morning of the 29th of September 1902 Zola 
was found dead in the bedroom of his Paris house, haviag 
been accidentally asphyxiated by the fumes from a defec. 
tive flue. “This sudden and tragical death caused a great 
sensation. He received a public funeral, at which Captain 
Dreyfus was present, but no serious public disturbance 
occurred. M. Anatole France delivered an impassioned 
oration at the grave. At the time of his death Zola had 
just completed a novel, Verité, dealing with the incidents 
of the Dreyfus trial. A sequel, Justice, had been planned, 
but aot exceuted. After a life of constant struggle and an 
obloquy which never relaxed, the sensational close of Zola’s 
career was the signal for an extraordinary burst of eulogy. 


[VICTOR HUGO, MAURUS JOKAI, A. DAUDET, OCTAVE 
FEUILLET, IB and many other foreign novelists 
and authors figure in the biography of the Tenth Edition.) 
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ТнЕ first thought which comes to any опе who is familiar 
with the contents of the Encyclopedia Britannica, as the 
long list of biographical articles is scanned, is that the 
names of not a few contributors to its pages appear as 
the titles of biographical articles in the great library of 


reference. This fact in itself ds perhaps the most eloquent 
tribute to the merits of the work. The standard of author- 
ship demanded by the Encyclopedia Britannica has 
remained, through the century and a half of its existence, 
so high that it has necessarily attracted to its compilation 
those giants of literature and science whose greatness has at 
once ensured their invitation to contribute to its editions, 
and their being subsequently honoured by inclusion in the 
Biographical Section of the National Library of Reference. 

In the life of Professor Маз: Miller we have an absorbing 
narrative of the career of a man whose work for the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica is recognized as at least equal io the 
best of the marvellous collection of essays which have done 
so much to mould the science of language. Prof. Rawson 
Gardiner is another of the contributors of whom a life is 
included, in the volumes, and his unmatched knowledge of 
the period of the great Civil War of the {Tth century 
enriches the Encyclopaedia Britannica with some of the 
most authoritative treatises upon that stirring period of 
English history. 


„Го the province of imaginative literature, too, the names 
of the contributors are worthy of the task allotted them. 
Mr W. M. ROSSETTI writes on “SHELLEY?” As one 
glances at this name one 1з struck by the thought 
of what an immense number of important biographical 
articles are to be found under the letter “ S" — Matthew 
Arnolds “SAINT-BEUVE,” Mr George Saintsburys 
“ SAINT-SIMON, Mr Plats “SAPPHO,” W. M. 
Rossettr’s “SARTO,” Madame  Villar?s “SAVONA- 
ROLA” Mr Richard Christies “SCALIGSR,” Rrof. 
Minto’s * WALTER SCOTT,” Mr J. Beavington Atkins 
“SCHADOW,” Mr James Simes “ SCHILLER,” Prof. 
Wallaces “SCHOPENHAUER”; the article on 
“SCHLIEMANN” by Mr George Hogarth, whose own 
excavations are only second in interest to those of Schliemann 
himself ; Mr Brodribt’s “SCIPIO,” Sir E. Frys life 
of LORD SELBORNE, the late Prof. Middleton's 
*SELINAS,? Mr Hicks “SENECA,” the Rev. Alex. 
Gordon’s “SERVETUS, Dr Reids “SEVERUS”; 
the lives. of the Earls of SHAFTESBURY by Mr Osmond 
Airy and the Rev. Thomas Fowler, the article on “SHAK E- 
SPEARE” by Mr T. Spencer Baynes, which is universally 
conceded to be one of the clearest summaries of a voluminous 
and often perplexing page of biographical literature ; Mr 
Airys “ALGERNON SIDNEY” ; the lives of SYDNEY 
SMITH, of SMOLLETT, of SOCRATES, of SOLON, 
of SOPHOCLES; Sir Fred. Pollock's article upon Sur 
J. F. STEPHEN; the life of ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON by Mr Edmund Gosse, who has with 
singular clearness of judgment avoided the excesses of some 
among Stevensows admirers, while he has not permitted 
any sense of impatience at their lack of discretion to abate 
his own appreciation of Stevenson’s qualities as a writer ji 
Prof. Rawson Gardiners “LIFE OF STRAF. "ORD"; 
the lives of SWEDENBORG, SWIFT, and SYDENHA M 
—these are а few only of the biographical articles beginning 
with the letter “S? and one cannot consider the authors of 
these contributions in connexion with their subject-matter 
without gaining a very clear impression of the brillant 
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quality of the biographical articles for which they are 
responsible. Let us now look at a few of the names 
beginning with Т. 


AAFFE, Tacitus, Taine, Tait, Talbots, Talleyrand, Tassie, Tasso, 
Tatian, Taylor (Jeremy), Taylor (Sir Henry), Tchernaieff, Tell, 
Temple (Sir William), Temple (Sir Richard), Temple (Archbishop), 
Teniers, Tenniel, Tennyson, Terence, Tertullian, Tewfik (Moham- 
med), Thackeray, Thales, Themistocles, Thénard, Theocritus. 

Theodora, Theodoric, Theodosius, Theresa, Theseus, Thibaut, Thiers, Thirlwall, 

Thomas (General George H.), Thompson (Sir Benjamin), Thompson (Sir Henry), 

Thompson (James), Thoreau, Thring (Edward), Thucydides, Thurlow, Tiberius, 

Tibullus, Tichborne Claimant, Tieck, Tietjens, Timur, Tissot, Titian, Tolstoi, 

Tooke, Toole. + 


D 


Alphabetical lists of the naines to which articles have 
been devoted might be continued ad infinitum. A more 


| 
METTERNICH, 


interesting list 15 afforded by a search for names in the 
groups in which they will naturally occur to us. Thus : 


i 
alta 
r5» 
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JOUBERT, BEACONSFIELD, MAZZINI, 
MONROE, WALPOLE, O'CONNELL, ZORILLA, GAM- 
BETTA, GLADSTONE, RICHELIEU, MACHIAVELLI, 
CHATHAM, BURKE, CAVOUR, PITT, PEEL, PAL- 
MERSTON, CANNING, _ MAZARIN, BOLINGBROKE, 
MIRABEAU. &c., &c. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT, NAPOLEON, TRAJAN, 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, HENRY VIII., AUGUSTUS, 
LOUIS XIV., VICTORIA, HENRY V., EDWARD III., 
CHARLES V5, FRANCIS I., ELIZABETH, PHILIP IL, 

> ` DARIUS, LOUIS XV., PETER THE GREAT, CÆSAR, 

IVAN THE TERRIBLE. 


TEN EEE 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, HANNAH MORE, LADY JANE 
GREY, MARY OF BURGUNDY, CORNELIA, MARGARET 
OF SCOTLAND, PRINCESS ALICE OF HESSE, 
WILHELMINA, SAINT THERESA, SAINT CLOTILDA, 
BARONESS BURDETT COUTTS, QUEEN CAROLINE, 
ESTHER, HYPATIA, OCTAVIA. 


v 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, BEATRICE CENCI, CATHARINE 
OF RUSSIA, ELIZABETH OF RUSSIA, SEMIRAMIS, 


CLEOPATRA, LADY HAMILTON, MADAME DE 
POMPADOUR, NINON DE L’ENCLOS, JANE SHORE, 
FAUSTINA, CATHERINE DE MEDICI, MARGARET 
OF ANJOU, THEODORA, AGRIPPINA (WIFE OF 
CLAUDIAN). 


The Tenth Edition contains such an exhaustive list of biographical narratives that all attempt to measure the 
interest of this side of the work must be made with the volumes themselves. 
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EOGRAPHY is not merely a dull compi 
| statistics, and of latitudes and longitudes : 


in regard to the mapping- 
covery has come a more comprehensive 


survey, 


peoples. 


v coca i i i i es eloquent of the service done to the higher 
are but a few among the many contained in the Encyclopædia Britannica, are nam q о 


aims of geography in the Victorian Era. 


hat the greatest of 860 
It was a thousand years after the fall of Neid the earth was a sphere.—MANSFI 
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lation of dry facts concerning distances, of export and import‏ 
a‏ 


it embraces the whole poetry of earth, as indeed its etymology 


suggests. The period covered by the ten editions of the Encyc г 
Г out of the world, and with the extension а aa 
range of activity and research for the geographer. To-day he is 


concer ned with all the pr oblems of g e olog ical Var lation, with terrestrial magnetism, 
0 : : 1 . ji . 1 1 И ; 
iffi 1 . f . . . 1 1 

with the d culties o submarine communications, an їп irectly wi I 0 Ca grouping of 


GEOGRAPHY . 


g phical discoveries was founded on the astronomical discovery 
ra 
ELD. 


lopædia Britannica has been a momentous one 
—almost to its limit—of territorial dis. 


currents, tides, ocean 


n К xteenth c ntury ex 1 w vi hant adventurer, but to-day the explorer is inspired 
i ry <ploration as the province of the merc 1 
ae : eic Franklin, Parr y, Nares, Livingstone, Stanley, Speke, and Cameron, whose records 
› 


Side by side with the accurate exposition of scientific facts to the establishment of which these men have contributed, will 
be found in the pages of the Tenth Edition the thrilling stories of adventure which make up the lives of Nineteenth Century 


explorers. 


The wealth of general geographical information in the Encyclopedia Britannica can only be gathered at leisure from 
the pages of the work itself, but the subjoined extracts will show the reader that not only does the Tenth Edition contain 
the most modern geographical knowledge, but in a great variety of articles the subjects have been treated by men who have 


given their lives to the study of those portions of the globe of which they write. 


Nansen and Sir Clements R. Markham tell 


us of their own explorations in the Arctic and Polar Regions; Sir Н. Н. Johnston, K.C.M.G., and Sir Frederick Lugard, 
High Commissioner of Nigeria, unfold for us the wonders of the Dark Continent. These are but two of the many illustrations 
that might be given to show that the Encyclopedia Britannica cannot be excelled in accuracy and completeness as a 


library of geographical reference. 
ب پپپ پڪ‎ rM QT 


PREHISTORIC VILLAGES. 


From the Article by JOSEPH ANDERSON, LL.D., Secretary of 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries. 

Lake Dwellings.—..... The archaeological 
researches of the past few years have shown that such 
artificial constructions in lakes were used as defensive 
dwellings by the Celtic people of post-Roman and medizval 


times (see CRANNoGs) Similar researches on the Gjon- 


tinent have also established the fact that in pre-historic 
times nearly all the shallow lakes of Switzerland, and 
many in the adjoining countries—in Savoy and the north 
of Italy, in Austria and Hungary, and in Mecklenburg 
and Pomerania—were peopled, so to speak, by lake-dwelling 
communities, living in villages constructed on ‘platforms 
supported by piles. at varying distances from the shores. 


the Stone age. It was a parallelogram 70 feet; long by 50: 


don pil a gangway built 
on faggots connecting it with the land, The сз 


bone; a comb of yew wood 5 inches long; and а skate 
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For the titles of a few of the articles on Science, see p. 213 


made out of the leg bone of a horse. The pottery consisted 
chiefly of*roughly-made vessels, some of which were of 
large size, others had holes under the rims for suspension, 
and many were covered with an encrustation of soot, the 
result of their use as culinary vessels. Burnt wheat, 
barley, and lifiseed, with many varieties of seeds and 
fruits, were plentifully mingled with the bones of the stag, 
the ox, the swine, the Sheep, and the goat, representing 
the,prdinaxy food of the inhabitants; while remains of the 
beaver, the fox, the hare, the dog, the bear, the horse, the 
elk, and the bison were also found. ы ИШҮ SS. 
[Prehistoric geography ts treated at length in the Tenth 
Edition under such headings as CAVES , GEOLOGY, PALÆ- 
ONTOLOGY, MYCENAAN CIVILIZATION, EGYPTOLOGY, 
ASSYRIOLOGY, BABYLONIA, PERU, POLYNESIA, &c.] 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ADVENTURERS. 


From the Article (87 pages) by Sir CLEMENTS ROBERT 
MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S., I. R.G.S. 
Geography.— A ACE SA In mentioning Varthema 
we have anticipated events ; but in the 15th century the 
time was approaching when the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope was almost indefinitely to Mariner's 
widen the scope of geographical enterprise. The 2355: 


of, the mariner’s compass, 
appears to have been made in China, and it is uncertain 


, when t + fy 3 
he compass was first used by Western nations. Its 


acu has been attributed to Flavio Gioia, a citizen 
E d E the kingdom of Naples, about the year 1307. 
* үсе by the possession of this sure guide, by which 
his Sten ae: їп all places he could with certainty stcer 
of saili 2.16 navigator gradually abandoned the method 

Salling along the shore, тошу committed his bark to 
ST . * * « Lortugal too] 8 ate Cr 
and brilliant path, and foremost a [3 i nus Eu 


of this pamphlet, 
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L 47 
qarthies of this little hero-nation stands the ficure of 
Frince Henry the Navigator. p 

The work of Prince Henry is well defined by his bio- 
erapher, Mr Major. Until his day the pathways of the 
-human race had been the mountain, the river, 


ince c al Р du z 1 С 
prince ia аше Раа the strait, the lake, and the in- 
Navigator. ^C Sea. t was he who first conceived the 


thought of 


і opening a road through the unex- 
plored ocean,—a road replete with danger but abundant in 
promise, Born on March 4, 1394, Prince Henry was a 
younger son of King Joie of Portugal and of Philippa of 
Lancaster, the grandchild of Edward III. 3 So that he was 
half an Englishman. Prince Henry relinquished the 
pleasures of the court, and tool up his abode on the inhos- 
pitable promontory of Sagres, at the extreme south-western 
angle of Europe. То find the sea-path to the “thesauris 
Arabum et divitis | Indie" was the object to which he 
devoted his life. He collecte@ the information supplied by 
ancient geographers, unweariedly devoted himself to the 
study of navigation and cartography, and invited, with 
princely liberality of reward, the co-operation of the boldest 
and most skilful navigators of every country. The prince’s 
motto was “Talent de bien faire,”—tke word © talent,” in 
those days, conveying not the idea of power or faculty, but 
f desire. Having acquired military renown by the 
capture of Ceuta in 1415, he set his mind upon the con- 
quest of Guinea, and sent every year two or three vessels 
te examine the coasts beyond Cape Nun, which was then 
the limit of exploration, Yet none of his ships for many 
years had the hardihood to round Cape Bojador. 

‘The first fruit of Prince Henry’s explorations was the 
rediscovery of Madeira and Porto Santo, in 1418 and 
1420. The truth of the romantic story of the first dis- 
covery of Madeira by two English lovers naméd Robert 
Machim and Anna d’Arfet, in the time of Edward II., has 
been demonstrated by Mr Major. Madeira and Porto Santo 
were granted to Prince Henry by his brother, King Duarte, 
in 1133. In the same year one of the prince's ships, com- 
manded by Gil Eannes, at length doubled Cape Bojador. 
In 1435 Affonso Gonsalves Baldaya, the prince's cup-bearer, 
passed 50 leagues beyond the cape; and eight gears affer- 
wards Nuño Tristam got to a point 25 miles beyond Cape 
Blanco. But it was not until 1445 that the mouth of the 
Senegal was reached by Diniz Dias; and in those days the 
Portuguese gave the name of Guinea to the country com- 
mencing at Cape Nun. In 1481 the king of Portugal 
assumed the title of lord of Guinea. Up to 1446 there had 
been 51 caravels to the Guinea coast, and almost every year 
some new advance was made. Meanwhile the Canaries and 
Azores were brought within the realms of Spain and 
Portugal. In 1402 a Norman named Jean de Bethencourt, 
accompanied by Gadifer de la Salle, had landed on the 
island of Lancarote, and with reinforcements from Spain 
he subjugated Forteventura and Ferro, and received the 
sovereignty of the Canaries from the king of Castile. But 
he returned to his lands in Normandy in 1406, and died 
there in 1425. Gomera, Palma, Teneriffe, and the Great 
Canary were still unconquered, Prince Henry made 
several attempts to establish Portuguese rule on these 
islands; the right was long disputed with Spain ; and it was 
not until 1479 that the treaty of Alcacora provided for the 
‘concession of the sovereignty of the Canaries to Spain. 
Prince Henry, however, successfully colonized the Azores, 
and in 1444 St Michael's was discovered, the settlement of 
the other islands following soon afterwards. n 

In 1455 an important expedition was despatched by 
Prince Henry, under the command of a young Venetian 
adventurer named Alvise Cadamosto. Touching at Madeira 
and the Canaries, Cadamosto made his way to Cape Blanco 
on the African coast, aiid thence to Senegal and the Gambia. 


For a description of the famous Mammoth 
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cles on Colonial matters, see p. 85. 
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He returned with a full report of all he had seen, and in the 
following year he again sailed from Lagos direct for Cape 
Blanco, with three ships, and discovered the mouth of a 
river which he named the Rio Grande (Jeba?). In 1457 


| Diogo Gomez sailed with orders to proceed as far as he 


could, and made his way to the Gambia. "The Cape Verd 
Islands were discovered and colonized about 1462. 

Prince Henry the Navigator died on the 13th of 
November 1460, and was buried near his father and mother 
in the monastery of Batalha. In 1839 a monument to his 
memory was erected at Sagres. During the long period in 
which the prince was continuing his maritime explorations, 
he did not cease to cultivate the science of cartography. 
The geographer Jayme of Majorca superintended his school 
of navigation at Sagres, and at the princes instance the 
finest specimen of medieval map-making that has been 
preserved was prepared at Venice under the superintendence 
of Fra Mauro of the Camaldolese convent of San Miguel 
de Marano. The geographical knowledge of the 15th cen- 
tury is also shown by the famous Borgia map (see Plate IT.), 
a bronze planisphere which came into the possession of 
Cardinal Borgia about 1794, and was published in 1797 
by the cardinal's nephew. "The Borgia map, however, is 
of the very beginning of the 15th century. Bic 

[For the history of ancient and modern Polar Exploration, 
see Polar Regions (24 pages), by Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM 
and FRIDTJOF NANSEN.] 
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SEAS AND OCEANS DEFINED. 


From the Article (8 pages) by Н. R. MILL, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


Oceanography.— From the time 
of the first cireumnavigators three great oceans running 
from north to south have been recognized—the Atlantic, 
between  Europe-Africa and America; the Indian, 
between Africa and Malaysia-Australia; and the Pacific or 
South Sea, between Asia-Malaysia-Australia and America. 
The extent and limits of the oceans to north and south 
were variously given by different writers, and much 
fonftision resulted. The question of nomenclature was 
considered by the Royal Geographical Society in 1845, 
when a committee drew up provisional rules which were 
never formally adopted, but nevertheless came into current 
nse. They recognized an Arctic and Antarctic Ocean 
lying wholly within the respective polar circles, and the 
water area between the north and the south polar circles 
was divided into the Atlantic, Pacific; апа Indian Oceans 
by the continental coasts and arbitrary meridians. The 
advance in physical knowledge of the oceans has shown 
it to be desirable to recognize the great ring of un- 
obstructed water girdling the southern hemisphere, south 
of the continents, as a natural unit, and it has accordingly 
become common, if not yet usual, to place the limits of 
the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans at 40° S., and to 
call all the water south of that parallel the Southern 
Ocean. The Southern Ocean may be considered to stretch 
to the edge of the Antarctic ice, or, if preferred, the 
southern portion, within the Antarctic circle, may retain 
its old name. From several points of view it is 
advisable to call the Arctic Ocean a sea, and to view it as 
an extension of the Atlantic basin. The chief physical 
differences between oceans and seas are due to the freedom 
of the former from the influence of land, which dominates 
the character and the circulation of the water in the 
latter. 

Historically, it may be noticed that the early Greek 
antithesis between the Mediterranean Sea surrounded by 
the habitable land, and the Ocean River surrounding the 


Cave, ses Vol. 15 of the Tenth Edition. 
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at Trans-Siberian Railway are related 
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e gradually to the idea of ea 
arious continents formed islands 
Ocean Sea only went out 
of Atlantic, Indian, 


known world, gave plac 
Ocean Sea, in which the v 
or parts of et and Rods 

Теп the three grea | U 
id Pacific Oceans Wero recognized. The E AR e 
depth in the ocean was very vaguely known р © E 
question Was merely one of scientific шшс, О um 
ingenious apparatus for ascertaining the ace | m E 
devised by Кое Hone sd n sullo ater cui 

ntury, and the use of the lead їп: ater еа 

be habitual with sailors. When the Ur NA 
laying submarine telegraph cables gave D Rd 
ance to а knowledge of the form and temperature 
sea-bed about 1855, the,methods of deep-sea sounding ү. 
temperature-taking were rapidly improved, and scientific 
oceanography may be said to date from th 


at period. 
[This extract touches on but one point of interest in the 
eigAt pages devoted to the subject of Oceans. | 


SUBMARINE CABLES. 


From the Article (21 pages) by OLIVER HEAVISIDE, F.R.S., 
FRANCIS JACOB, M.I.E.E., and J. A, FLEMING, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., Professor of Electrical Engineering, University 
College, London. © e 


Telegraphy.— . -. . . . The system of sub- 
marine cables originated in the middle of last century by 
England has continued to develop in her hands until the 
world has been covered with a veritable network of cables, 
which has hitherto done much to prevent the decline of 
her commercial supremacy, the possession of so compre- 
hensive a system of rapid communication radiating in all 
directions having assisted in keeping London the centre of 
the world’s trade. During the last years, however, other 
maritime nations in Europe have begun to realize the im- 
portance of submarine cable enterprise in this respect, and 
France and Germany have made some progress towards 
freeing themselves from the British monopoly. Both are 
now connected to America by cables which are owned fh 
their respective countries, though their manufacture and 
submergence was effected by an English company. This 
spread of the cable system has naturally followed trade 
routes, and thus, ewith the exception of the cables to 
America, their trend has been eastwards as far ав Australia 
and Japan, and now the circuit of the globe by British- 
owned cables is on the eve of completion, ‘as the long pro- 
jected Pacific cable, connecting Vancouver with Australia, 


ш е of manufacture, will be laid before the close of 


; [7 Ле whole Jascinating story of Marcon? s achievements 
ts told in this exhaustively written article Of 21 pages. | 


DEEP-SEA MYSTERIES. 


ہہ 


Та Ама (78 pages) by JOHN MURRAY, Ph.D. 
-D., Director of the Challenger Expedition Office Edin 
burgh, and-H, N, DICKSON, BSc, LRGs I” 


Pacific Ocean.—.. 
the “ Challenger ” the bottom te 
Pacific was found to be 35°]; 


Islands it fell to УЫ ы the е the Sandwich 


rose to 35-1; on the 40th 1 ен 
deu A i d галы it fell to 34°-7 ае 
ow 


The thermometer 


^ 


ister 4°-5 at the bottom between Australia and Ne 
Li NS in н part of the ocean to the north. 
of Australia known as the Сана, although the 
depth was the same (about 2500 fat oma, the E OM 
temperature was as high as 35$. e variations of 
: the enclosed seas of the Eastern Archi. 


temperature in „Беа is 
ES were found to be considerable, and nearly all those 
o 


seas show the phenomenon of constant temperature from 
an intermediate point to the bottom, consequent on the 
c 


d of barriers. eee. ЖАЫ 
The (раш of Ше water p depth of 300 
fathoms is nearly the same (40° to 45°) over the whole or 
the North Pacific, but above 300 fathoms the water js 
warmer in the western than in the central portion, while 
below that depth it is colder in the former than in the 
latter. The same phenomenon 15 noticed between the 
latitudes of 34° S. and 40° S., but here 700 fathoms 
marks the plane of constaát temperature. Jetween 33° 
N. and 40° S. the temperature of the water above 200 
fathoms is higher in the North than in the South Pacific, 
whilst from 200 to 1500 fathoms it is lower in the North, 
and below the latter depth the condition reverts to what 
it was above 200 fathoms. 


The diagram (Plate II. fig. 2) exhibits the bathymetrieal 
distribution of temperature in a section of the Pacific from a 
position in 88° 9’ N. lat. and 156° 25 W. long. to one Plate Il 
in 40° 3' S. lat. and 132° 58’ W. long. as determined fio. 20 
by H.M.S. “Challenger” in 1875, and may be com- 2-2 
pared with similar diagrams of the ATLANTIC (sce vol. iii. 
р. 23) In order to separate the isothermals in the first 200 
fathoms sufficiently the scale of depths required to be made 
large, while in order that the length of the diagram might be 
kept within reasonable bounds the scale of latitude was made 
very much smaller. The result of this is to exaggerate the 
inequalities of the sea bottom, making the slopes very much 
steeper than they are; this effect is best seen in the way in 
which islands are represented. ‘The rapid falling off of tem pera- 
ture in the first few hundred. fathoms, and then its very slow but 
steady decrease to the bottom are to be observed, and the fact 
that latitude has a great effect on the surface temperature, but 
none at considerable depths, for the isotherm of 40° is constantly 
between 300 and 400 fathoms, and also that depth alone deter- 
mines the bottom temperature in the open ocean, the coldest 
water ocqyring as a matter of fact under the equator in the 
deepest troughs open to the south. 


Density of the Water.—The specific gravity of ocean 
water 1s an index of its salinity, since the researches of 
various chemists, foremost amongst whom are 


Forchhammer and Dittmar, have shown con- ILU 
1 К Jm пе 
clusively that the percentage composition of the re, 


salts in sea water is the same in all parts of the 
ocean, so far at least as regards the principal constituents. 
Mr J. Y. Buchanan made continuous observations on 
the specific gravity of sea water during the whole 
voyage of the “Challenger,” and has published a very 
valuable paper on the distribution of salt in the ocean in 
UL NE ” Reports (Phys. Chem. Chall. Bup., vol.i. 
рагу e ы ш. оо c us co 


The surface currents of the Pacific Tig 4) have not been 
E in ie satio detail as those of ae И and their 

2 arlations are lit snow ccept i 
monsoon regions, SEN ES D ш Circum 
may be said that they are for the most part under the ШР 
Сев control of the prevailing winds. Тһе Worth Equatorial 
S ин із due to the action of the north-east trades. It splits 
тү Боташ east of the Philippines, one division flowing 
d ae с as the Kuro Siwo or Black Stream, the analogue 0 
sin ШОЛУ, Юаш, to feed a drift circulation which follows the 
rom 10 north Pacific, and finally forms the Californian 
this ae d southwards along the American coast. Part 0 
m Шише. Ше North Equatorial Current, and part probably 
d uh апар Mexican Current, which follows the coasts 9 
б ҢЕЛ alifornia close to the land. The Equatorial Counter- 
half of à owing eastwards is largely assisted during the latter 
ЕРИ де year by the south-west mcnsoon, and from July #0 

ober the south-west winds prevailing east of 150? E. further 
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Importance of places 15 Indicated by 
style of type, approximately, as follows: 


Zanzibar, Mombasa, Mozambique, 
Sofala, Golade. 


the prefix U means land; Wa, Ba, pcople;|E 
M, Mu, an individual; for instance ; Uganda, Wagenda, Mganda, 


For further explanations see Maps No, 51 and 55. 
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` The : 
History of a Great Book 


« SOCIETY OF GENTLEMEN IN SCOTLAND" wrote 

the First Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, which 

was completed in 1771.  Facsimiles of some illustrations more 

than a century old will be found reproduced on pages 169, 172, 

апа 185, of this pamphlet, and as the reader glances at them he 

canuot fail to be impressed by the astounding vitality of a 

book which, first published when the world's beliefs and tastes so 

greatly differed from ours, should, accommodating itself to the 

march of progress, have maintained its position until now. This 

First Edition contained 9670 pages; the Second Edition, in 8595 

pages, was issued in 1784; the. Third, 14,579 pages, in 1797; 

the Supplement to the Third Edition, 1600 pages, in 1801; the 

Fourth, 16,083 pages, in 1810; the Fifth, 16,017 pages, in 1817; 

the Supplement to the Fifth Edition, 4933 pages, in 1820; the 

J Sixth Edition, 16,017 pages, in 1823 ; the Seventh 17,011 pages, 
^ in 1842; the Eighth, 17,957 pages, in 1861. The firs. volume of 

the Ninth Edition was published in 1875 and the twenty-fourth 

1n 1888. "The Tenth Edition, of which the last volume is dated 
Decethber 1902, is an enlargement of the Ninth Edition, and of 
H : Du EM the first twenty-four are identical with 

ib ا‎ inth. ; It contains about 20,000 pages, 26,000 

| y | contributors, 614 Plates and Maps, and 11,400 

Rr Illustrations, The Tenth Edition has, moreover, the oe 
s c M rur eu. to it in Vol. 35 an Index which, with 
E و‎ of half а million, is far the largest 
го ЖЕ а прес in connexion with a work of this kind. 

ЗЕ specimen pages of this Index the reader should tur 

pages 164 and 165 of this review, | ы? 
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strengthen the current, but later in the year the easterly winds 
weaken or even destroy it. The South Equatorial Current is 
produced by the southeast trades, and is more vigorous than its 
northern counterpart. Gn reaching the western Pacific part of 


this current passes southwards, east of New Zealand, and again 


Warm. ——> 


Cold —— > 
119. 4. —Chart of the Currents of the Pacific. 


east of Australia, as the Hast Australian Current, part north- 
wards to join the Equatorial Counter-Current, and during the 
north-east monsoon part makes its way through the China Sea 
towards the Indian Ocean. During the south-west monsoon this 
last branch is reversed, and the surface waters of the China Sea 
probably unite with the Kuro Siwo. Between the Kuro Siwo and 
the Asiatic coast a band of cold water, with a slight movement 
‘to the southward, known as the Oya Siwo, forms the analogue 
of the **Cold Wall" of the Atlantic. In the higher latitudes 
of the south Pacific the surface movement forms part of the west 
wind-drift of the Roaring Forties. On tho west coas%4f South 
America the cold waters of the Humboldt or Peruvian Current, 
corresponding to the Benguela Current of the South Atlantic, 
make their way northwards, ultimately joining the South Equa- 
torial Current. The surface circulation of the Pacific is, on the 
whole, less active than that of the Atlantic. The centres of the 
rotational movement are marked by ‘‘Sargasso Seas” in the 
north and south basins, but they are of small extent compared 
with the Sargasso Sea of the north Atlantic. From the known 
peculiarities of the distribution of temperature, it is probable 
that definite circulation of water is in the Pacific confined to 
levels very near the surface, except in the region of the Kuro 
Siwo, and possibly also in parts of the Peruvian Current. . . . 


[There are also Articles on the ATLANTIC OCEAN, the 
BLACK SEA, the BALTIC, the DEAD SEA, CONGO, 
MISSISSIPPI, MISSOURI, &с., &v.]. 


THE SPIRIT OF EXPLORATION. 


From the Article (16 pages) by HUGH ROBERT MILL, 
D.Sc., F.R.G.S&., Librarian of the Royal Geographical 


Society 1892-1900, Editor of “The International’ 


Geography.” 

Geography.— ...... The old arguments of 
Aristotle and the old measurements of Ptolemy were used 
by Toscanelli and Columbus in urging a west- 

QI ward voyage to Indiw; and mainly on this 
Я account did the crossing’ of the Atlantic rank 
higher in the history of scientific geography than the 
laborious feeling out of the coast line of Africa. But not 
until the voyage of Magellan shook the scales from the 


] 


eyes of Europe did modern geography begin to advance. 
Discovery had outrun theory; the rush of new facts 
made Ptolemy practically obsolete in a generation, after 
having been the fount and origin of all geography for a 
millennium. 


PROGRESS OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. 


The last quarter of the 19th century witnessed no abate- 
ment of the spirit of exploration, almost all the remoter parts 
. of the less known continents having been sought out and 


investigated. The marked lead taken by British Recent 
explorers in the first part of the century has not explora- 
been maintained ; for many travellers from Ger- tion. 


many, France, the United States, Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, and thè Scahdinavian countries have 
shared in the triumphs of discovery. The character of the 
explorations also has largely altered ; the work has become 
more scientific, the surveys more exact, and the collections 
more systematic. The action of the Royal Geographical 
Society in supplying practical instruction to intending 
travellers, in astronomy, surveying, and the various branches 
of science useful to collectors, has had much to do with 
bringing about this change. The great development of 
photography has also been a notable aid, by placing at the 
disposal of travellers a faithful and ready means of recording 
the features of a country and the types of inhabitants. 


If the continuous, unbroken, horizontal extent of land 
in a continent is termed its irunk, and the portions cut up 
by inlets or channels of the sea into islands and peninsulas the 
limbs, it is possible to compare the centinents in an instructive 
manner, А 

The following table is from the statistics of Professor 
H. Wagner, his metric measurements being transposed into 
British units :— 


CoMPARISON OF THE CONTINENTS. 


| 
Area | Area 
islands, limbs, limbs, 

mil. , mil. | 


| 
Area 


Old World 
New World 
Eurasia . 
Africa о 
North America 
South America 
Australia 

Asia 

Europe . 


8 
2 
8 
"4 
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Antarctic Regions.—The greatest unknown area of the Earth lies 
in the Antarctic regions, access to which is both dillieult and dan- 
gerous. After the voyage of Sir James Ross, thirty years elapsed 
before a further step was taken. Then іп 11873-74 the German 
Captain Dallman visited the neighbourhood f Grahamland. In 
1874 H.M.S. Challenger was the first steam vessel to ,, Chall 
cross the Antarctic circle, which she did south of Ker- ee 
guelen Island, but, not being protected against ice, she 
could not enter the pack. In the southern summer of 1892-93 
several Scottish and Norwegian whalers visited the seas about 
Grahamland and, though they did but little explora- Whal 
tion, brought back some definite additions to know- агаа. 
ledge. In 1895 the Norwegian whaler Antarctic was the first 
steamer to push through the Antarctic pack, and Captain Kristen- 
sen with Mr Borchgrevink, who had shipped as a sailor, were the 
first men to land on the supposed Antarctic continent, which they 
did at Cape Adare. In 1897 a Belgian expedition under Captain 
de Gerlache, with a cosmopolitan scientific staff, sailed ,, m 
in the Belgica, and early in 1898 were caught in the Ве са 
ice-pack west of Grahamland, remaining fast, drifting in the ice 
for father more than a year. The members of this expedition were 
the first to winter within the Antarctic circle, although the farthest 
point of the drift was only 71° 36' S. 

In 1898 Mr C. E. Borchgrevink was sent out by Sir George 
Newnes as commander of an expedition in the Southern Cross, and 
succeeded in landing early in 1899 with a competent 
scientific staff at Cape Adare, where they spent a whole Borgngres 
year. On the return of the ship to Cape Adare in 1900. © ak 


Mr Borehgrevink proceeded south to the ice-barrier, saw Mount- 
Erebus, and was able to land on the ice in long. 165° W. and - 


march a few miles inland to 78° 50’ S., a little beyond Ross's 
farthest point. ibi 


Studied in the pages of the Tenth Edition, Geography becomes à subject or deep and varied interest, 
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THE SOUTH POLE. 


LJ 
From the Article by Н. f MILL, D.Sc., F-R.G.S. 

Polar Regions.— ....- Recent Exploration. 
—The first steamer to cross the Antarctic circle was 
H.M.S. Challenger on 16th February 1874: she only 
penetrated to 66° 40’ S., in 78° 30' E., south of Ker- 
guelen Island ; but she continued her course to Australia 
for some distance in a high latitude, passing within 15 
miles of the position assigned to Wilkess Termination 
Land without seeing any sign of land. Нег dredgings 
and soundings yielded indirect evidence as to the nature 
of the unknown region farther south. Sir John Murray 
believed that the soundings showed a general shoaling 
of the ocean towards the Antarctic ice, indicating the 
approach to a continent. By collecting and analysing all 


samples of deep-sea deposits which had been secured trom 
the far south, he discovered a remarkable symmetry in 
the arrangement of the deposits. The globigerina ooze, 


-page Article from which these extracts | 


THE RIVALRY OF CREEDS. 


——— 


From the Article (6 pages) by Sir F. d. D. LUGAR 
From the Arti Oe D.8.0. " 


T. . The curse of Ug 
Ucanda.—....- I ganda h 
been cs rivalry of creeds, though great good has been 


done by the introduction of Christianity. The leading 
chiefs now consider it a disgrace not to be able to rea 
and write, while ideas of truth, mercy, and justice haya 
been inculcated. 
administration have been: (1st) The constant change of 
administrator—no one since the Company left having 
been in charge for more than a few consecutive months. 
(2nd) The attempt to dissever Uganda from the Coast 
areas, where the revenue is collected, so that it hag ne 
fiscal system of its own. І "oc 

Uganda, from its geographical position in the centre of 
the great lake system, and at the head-waters of the Nile 
and from the intelligence of its people and the high 
standard of civilization they have attained, must ever ie 
a possession of great importance, and it is to be hoped 
that the lessons of the past will prevent similar mistakes 
in the future, and that this Protectorate will have a great 
future bef6re it when the railway now nearing completion 
reaches the lake. . ac 

The Encyclopedia Britannica also contains Articles 


on EGYPT, AFRICA, BRITISH EAST AFRICA, CENTRAL 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, &c, &c.] 
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LORD CROMER'S POLICY. 


From the Article 


(38 pages) by Major H. G. LYONS, 


Qe of the Survey Dept, Egypt; d, L. GORST, 
D., Financial Adviser to the Gout.) 


Egypti 
eneral Sir EVELYN WOOD, COB, To; si 
ONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, К.ОТ.Е., KOVO; 


e Sir G, SYDENH Е 
R. H, VETCH, "a CLARKE,. K.C.M.G.; and Col. 
Egypt... With the internal difficulties Sir | 


Evel д . 
EE Deen Struggling bravely ever since bis 
policy and Xe mg to evolve out of the ever-changi!D£E 
Some sort of tadictory ‘orders of the British Government 
administratio т bron line of action, and to raise the 
years оп O a higher standard. For two or thre 
m "ERE doubtful whether he would succeed: 
y+ + the introduction of English ЖЕ ol English 
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The weak points in the Government | 


For the titles of some of the articles on Commerce and Shipping, see p 148. 
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influence into all the administrative departments was 
resented by the native officials, and the action of the 
irrigation officers in preventing the customary abuses of the 
distribution of water was resented by the great landowners, 
who had been, from time immemorial, in the habit of 
taking as much as they wanted, to the detriment of the 
fellaheen. Even these latter, who gained most by the 
reforms, considered that they had good reason to complain, 

for the defeat of Arabi and the re-establishment 


Internal of order had enabled the Christian money-lenders 
reorgan-= arts Os . : S : 
ization. “О return and insist on the payment of claims 


which were supposed to have been extinguished 
by the rebellion. Worst of all, the Government was 
drifting rapidly towards insolvency, being quite unable to 
fulfil its obligations to the bondholders and’ meet the 
expenses of administration. All departments were being 
starved, and even the salaries of, poorly paid officials were 
in arrear. То tree itself from its financial difficulties the 
Government adopted a heroic remedy, which only created 
fresh troubles. On the advice of Lord Northbrook, who 
was sent out to Cairo in September 1884 to examine the 
financial situation, certain revenues which should have 
been paid into the Caisse for the benefit of the bondholders 
were paid into the Treasury for the ordinary needs of the 
administration. Immediately the Powers protested against 
this infraction of the Law of Liquidation, and tle Caisse 
applied for a writ to the Mixed Tribunals. ЖИ 

Fortunately for Egypt, the British Government con- 
trived to solve the international difficulty by timely con- 
cessions to the Powers, and succeeded in negotiating the 
London Convention of March 1885, by which the Egyptian 
Goverifment was relieved from some of the most onerous 
stipulations of the Law of Liquidation, and was enabled to 
raise a loan of £9,000,000 for an annual payment of 
£135,000. After paying out of the capital the sums 
required for the indemnities due for the burning of 
Alexandria and the deficits of the years 1882 and 1883, 
it still had a million sterling, and boldly invested it in the 
improvement of irrigation. The investment proved most 
remunerative, and helped very materially to save the 
country from bankruptcy and internationalism. The®langer 
of being again subjected to the evils of an international 
administration was very great, for the London Convention 
contained a stipulation to the effect that, if Egypt could 
not pay her way at the end of two years, another Inter- 
national Commission would be appointed. 

To obviate this catastrophe the British reformers set to 
work most energetically. Already something in the way 
of retrenchment and reform had been accomplished. The 
public accounts had been put in order, and the abuses in 
the collection of the land tax removed. The constant 
drain of money and men for the Sudan had been stopped. 
A beginning had been made for creating a new army to 
replace the one that had been disbanded, and to allow 
of a portion of the British garrison being withdrawn. 
In this work Sir Evelyn Wood had shown much sound 
judgment as well as great capacity for military organiza- 
tion, and had formed an efficient force out of very 
unpromising material (see above, under Ахмү). His 
colleague in the Department of Public Works, Sir Colin 
Scott Moncrieff, had been not less active. By mitigating 
the hardships of the corveé, and improving the irrigation 
system on which the prosperity of the country mainly 
depends, he had conferred enormous benefits on the fella- 
heen, and had laid the foundation of permanent budgetary 
equilibrium for the future. Not less active was Sir Edgar 
Vincent, the Financial Adviser, who'kept a firm hold on 
the purse-strings and ruthlessly cut down expenditure m 
all departments except that of irrigation. 

The activity of the British officials naturally produced 


^ 
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à certain amount of discontent and resistance on the part of 
their Egyptian colleagues, and Lord Granville was obliged 
to declare very plainly that such resistance could Relations 
not be tolerated. Writing (January 1884) to Sir perween 
Evelyn Baring, he said: “It should be made clear British 

to the Egyptian Ministers and Governors of Pro- 22d native 
vinces that the responsibility which for the time ordeals 
rests on England obliges H.M. Government to insist on the 
adoption of the policy which they recommend ; and that it 
will be necessary that those Ministers and Governors who 
do not follow this course should cease to hold their offices.” 
Nubar Pasha, who continued to be Prime Minister, resisted 
occasionally. What he chiefly objected to was direct 
interference in the provincial aéministration and the native 
tribunals, and he succeeded for a time in preventing such 
interference. Sir Benson Maxwell and Mr Clifford Lloyd, 
who had been sent out to reform the Departments of 
Justice and the Interior, after coming into conflict with 
each other, were both recalled, and the reforming activity 
was for a time restricted to the Departments of War, 
Public Works, and Finance. Gradually the tension be- 
tween natives and foreigners relaxed, and mutual confi- 
dence was established. Experience had evolved the working 
principle which was officially formulated at a much later 
period: * Our task is not to rule the Egyptians, but as far 
as possible to teach the Egyptians to rule themselves." . . . 


[The Encyclopedia Britannica also tontains Articles on 
AFRICA, AFGHANISTAN, BURMA, CYPRUS, KASHMIR, 
PAMIRS, &c., &с.] 


FAR NORTH. 


From the Article (5 pages) by FRIDTJOF NANSEN, 
LL.D., Ph.D. 


Greenland.—...... The whole interior of 
Greenland is completely covered by the so-called “inland 
ice,” an enormous glagier forming a regular shield-shaped 
expanse of snow and glacier ice, and burying all valleys and 
mountains far below its surface. It rises in the interior to 
а level of 9000 feet, and in places perhaps 10,000 feet or 
more, and descends gradually by extremely gentle slopes 
towards the coasts or the bottom of the fjords on all sides, 
discharging a great part of its yearly drainage or surplus 
of precipitation in the form of icebergs іп? the fjords, the 
so-called ice-fjords, which are numerous beth, on the west 
and the east coast. These icebergs float away, and are 
gradually melted in the sea, which is thus cooled down by 
cold stored up in the interior of Greenland. . . . . . 

iS The ice-cap of Greenland must to some extent 
be considered as a viscous mass, which, by the vertical 
pressure in its interior, is pressed outwards and slowly flows 
towards the coasts, just as a mass of pitch placed on a table 
and left to itself will in the course of time flow outwards 
towards all sides. The motion of the outwards-creeping 
inland ice will naturally be more independent of the con- 
figurations of the underlying land in the interior, where 
its thickness is so enormous, than near the margin where 
"it is thinner. Неге the ice converges into the valleys and 
moves with increasing velocity in the form of glaciers into 
the fjords, where they break off as icebergs. The drainage 
of the interior of Greenland is thus partly given off in the 
solid form of icebergs, partly by the melting of the snow 
and ice on the surface of the ice-cap, especially near its 
western margin, and to some slight extent also by the 
melting produced on its under side by the interior heat of 
the Earth. . . 


ОЕТ After Professor Amund Helland had, in July | 
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THE RACE FOR DOMINION. 


From the Article (38 pages) by J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
LL.D., Se. Royal Geog. Soc. 


Africa.— Great Britain, once roused to 
the imminence of the danger, put forth vigorous efforts in 
East Africa and on the Niger, but her most ambitious 
dream was the establishment of an unbroken line of 
British possessions and spheres of influence from south to 
north of the continent, from Cape Colony to Egypt. 
Germany’s ambition can be easily described. It was to 
secure as much as possible, so as to make up for lost 
opportunities. French ambitions, apart from Madagascar, 
were confined to the northern and central portions of the 
continent. To extend her possessions on the Mediterranean 
littoral, and to connect them with her colonies in West 
Africa, the Western Sudan, and on the Congo," by 
establishing her influence over the vast intermediate 
regions, was France’s first ambition. But the defeat of 
the Italians in Abyssinia, and the impending downfall of 
the Khalifa’s power in the valley of the Upper Nile, sug- 
gested a still morg daring project to the Fronch Govern- 
ment—none other than the establishment of French 
influence over a broad belt of territory stretching across 
the continent from west to east, from Senegal on the 
Atlantie coast to Jibutil on the Gulf of Aden. These 
conflicting ambitions could not all be realized, and 
EUM a cd in Preventing Great Britain from 
E im ambition of a continuous band of British 

ry from south to north, while Great Britain by 
excluding France from the Upper Nile valley, dispelled 
the French dream of an cube from west to oan, 
ib uggie between France and Gr 
Britain for the Upper Nile valley that the OE 


involved the Congo Free State. 
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conclusion, 
But the 
internation: Was by 
no means clear. Ens Anglo. 
"man agreement О ес аз 
UN to the proposition that the British sphere a 
influence in East Africa was bounded on the west by the 
Congo Free State and by “the western watershed of the 
efi ORS Upper Nile” ; but this claim Was not recognize 
either by France or by the Congo Free State. From lier 
base on the Congo, France was busily engaged pushing tol 
ward along the northern tributaries of the great river, 
27th April 1887 an agreement was signed with the Congo 
Free State by which the right bank of the Mobangi river 
was secured to French influence, and the left bank to tlie 
Congo Free State, with this proviso, that the northern 
boundary of the Free State was rot to descend below the 
fourth parallel of north latitude. г The desire of France to 
secure a footing in the Upper Nile valley was partly due, 
as we have seen, to her anxiety to extend a French zone 
across Africa, but it was also and to a large extent 
attributable to the belief, widely entertained in France, 
that by establishing herself on the Upper Nile France 
could reg&in the position in Egyptian affairs which she had 
sacrificed in 1882. With these strong inducements France 
set steadily to work to consolidate her position on the 
tributary streams of the Upper Congo basin, preparatory 
to crossing into the valley of the Upper Nile. Asa step 
in this direction the Mobangi region was constituted a 
separate province, under M. Liotard as governor. "Mean 
while à similar advance was being made from the Congo 
Free State northwards and eastwards. King Leopold had 
two objects in view—to obtain control of the rich province 
of the Dahr-el-Ghazal and to secure an outlet on the 
Nile. Statjons were established on the Welle riyer, and 
in February 1891, Captain van Kerckhoven left Leopold- 
ville for the Upper Welle with the most powerful expedi- 
tion which had, up to that time, been organized by 
the Fre? State. After some heavy fighting the expedition 
reached the Nile in September 1892, and opened up com: 
munications with the remains of the old Egyptian garrison 
at Wadelai. Other expeditions under Belgian officers 
penetrated into the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and it was apparent 
that King Leopold proposed to rely on effective occupation 
as an answer to any claims which might be advanced by 
either Great Britain or France. The news of what was 
happening in this remote region of Africa filtered through 
to Europe very slowly, but King Leopold was warned on 
Several occasions that Great Britain would not recognize 
any claims by the Congo Free State on the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
The difficulty was, however, that neither from Egypt 
whence the road was barred by the Khalifa, nor from 
Uganda, which was too far removed from the coast t0 
Serve as the base of a large expedition, could a British 
оде ошаса to take effective occupation of the 
pper Aue valley. . 


In these circumstances, Lord Rosebery, who was then | 


foreign minister, began, and his successor, Lord Kimberley 
completed, negotiations with King Leopold тһе angio 
which resulted in the conclusion of the Anglo- Congolesé 
Congolese agreement of 19th May 1894. By agreemes 
this agreement King Leopold recognized е d 

British sphere of influence as laid down in the Anglo 
German agreement 
granted a lease to Kine 
the Western basin of the Upper Nile, extending Оп t 
Nile from a point on Lake Albert to F ashoda, and yes 
ward to the Congo-Nile watershéd. The practical flee 
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For facsimile page of the Encyclopedia Britannica see p. 103. 
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of this agreement was to give the Congo Free State a 
lease, during its sovereign's lifetime, of the old Bahr-el- 
Ghazal province, and .to secure after His Majesty’s death 
a portion of that territory, with access to a port on Lake 
Albert, to his successor. At the same time the Congo 
т са о Greet Britain a strip of territory, 
54 miles in bread he th e E 
Ey AE INC "n Um Е Е aor | 
Кошон KO Бк -аКе Albert Edward. 
This agreement was hailed as a notable triumph for 
British diplomacy. But the triumph was short-lived. 
By the agreement of July 1890 with Germany, Great 
Britain had been reluctantly compelled to abandon her 
hopes of through communication between the British 
spheres in the northern and southern parts of the con- 
tinent, and to consent to the boundary of German East 
Africa marching with the eastern frontier of the Conso 
Free State. Germany frankly avowed that she did not 
wish to have a powerful neighbour interposed between 
herself and the Congo Free State, and later troubles as 
to frontiers in the Lake Kivu region fully justified the 
attitude of the German Government. It was obvious that 
the new agreement would effect precisely what Germany 
had declined to agree to in 1890. Accordingly Germany 
protested in such vigorous terms that, on the 22nd June 
1894, the offending article was withdrawn by an exchange 
of notes between Great Britain and the Congo Free State. 
Opinion in France was equally excited by the new agree- 
ment. It was obvious that the lease to the Congo Free 
State was intended to exclude France from the Nile by 
placing the Congo Free State as a barrier across her path. 
Pressure was brought to bear сп King Leopold, from Paris, 
to renounce the rights acquired under the agreement. It 
is not known what communications, if any, passed Detween 
the sovereign of the Free State and the British Government, 
whether King Leopold asked for, or was refused, support 
against French pressure; but on the 14th August 1894 
King Leopold signed an agreement with France, by which, 
in exchange for I'rance’s acknowledgment of the Mbomu 
river as his northern frontier, His Majesty renounced all 
occupation and all exercise of political influence ‘west of 
30° E. longitude, and north of a line drawn from the inter- 
section of that meridian with the parallel 5° 13’ of N. 
latitude, and along that parallel to the Nile. . о 


[The Encyclopedia Britannica also contains Articles 
on EGYPT, UGANDA, SOUTH AFRICA (BRITISH), 
BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA, ORANGE RIVER COLONY, 
SWAZILAND, ZULULAND, AUSTRALIA, &c., &c.] 


FROM PETERSBURG TO PORT ARTHUR. 


From the Article (17 pages) by Prince KROPOTKIN. 


Siberia.— The several sections of the 
line as now built or planned are as follows ; it will be seen 
—(6)—that in its last portions the route has had to be 
modified somewhat: (1) Tchelyabinsk to the Ob (Krivo- 
Schokovo village), 881 miles. On this stretch the line 
crosses а fertile prairie very similar to the Winnipeg 
prairies in Canada, and well populated; it crosses the» 
Tobol, the Ishim, and the Irtysh. (2) From the Ob to 
Irkutsk, 1137 miles. This part of the line crosses first 
a slightly higher “rolling prairie” (similar to the Calgary 
rolling prairie of Canada), and at Achinsk enters the 
still higher plains of Eastern Siberia, crossing the low 
Spurs of the mountain region of South Yeniseisk. Ex- 
cavations and high embankments had to be made on this 
last stretch, and several large rivers— Tom, Yaya, Kiya, 
ОКар Tchulym, all vary rapid and liable to suddenly 
inundate the surrounding country—had to be crossed, as 
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well as the Yenisei, near Krasoneyarsk. (3) From Irkutsk 
to Listoenichuaya, on Lake Baikal (41 miles), along the 
rocky valley of the Augara. (4) Round Lake Baikal’s 
southern extremity. This section is not yet built, nor will 
it be built for some time on account of the great difficulties 
offered by the high and craggy mountains (Khamar-datan), 
sloping precipitously towards the lake, and pouring into 
it hundreds of streams, each of which is а wild torrent at 
certain times of the year. At present two powerful ice- 
breakers carry the trains over the lake to the Mysovaya 
station in Transbaikalia. (5) From Mysovaya to Tchita 
and Sryetensk, on the Shilka, 687 miles. This line 
gradually ascends by way of the,valleys of the Selenga 
and the Elda to the level of the plateau, and crossing the 
south-eastern border ridge of this—Yablonovoi Khrebet— 
at an altitude of 3412 feet, reaches the Tchita river near 
its junction with the Lugoda. This last river is followed 
to its junction with the Shilka, and the Shilka down to 
Sryetensk. (6) For reasons indicated elsewhere, it was 
found inadvisable to continue the railroad along the Shilka 
and the Amur to Khabarovsk, and negotiations with the 
Chinese Government for a Trans-Manchurian railway were 
successfully carried out. This line will connect Kaidalovo, 
below Chita, directly with Vladivostok. Those parts of 
it which run through Russian territory (in Transbaikalia, 
from Kaidalovo to Nagadan—216 miles; in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vladivostok, from Nikotsk to the Manchurian 
frontier—72 miles) are in working order, and the Trans- 
Manchurian line (1607 miles) has made fair progress. (7) 
A line was constructed from Vladivostok to the Amur 
before it became known that the idea of following the 
latter part of the route originally laid down would have to 
be abandoned. This line, which has been in working order 
since 1898, is 477 miles long, and proceeds first to Grafs- 
kaya, across the fertile and populous South Usuri region, 
then down the right bank of the Usuri to Khabarovsk, 
across marshy and woody tracts, almost useless for purposes 
of cultivation. 

Returning westwards, it may be noticed that Tchely- 
abinsk has been corfnected with Ekaterinburg (150 miles) ; 
ал] tlrat a branch line has been built to Tomsk (60 miles). 
Altogether the Trans-Siberian line has been built very 
rapidly. In 1893, 256 miles of rail were laid down; in 
1894, 552 miles; in 1895, 832 miles; in 18906, 454 
miles; in 1897, 438 miles; in 1898, 478 miles; in 1899, 
490 miles; and in 1900, 288 miles, malsing a total for the 
eight years^of 3788 miles. The total cost of the 3721 
miles already opened for traffic in the first months of 1901 
was 327,794,685 roubles, to which the estimated cost of the 
193 miles round Lake Baikal, that is, 37,618,900 roubles, 
has to be added. Various works have also been carried 
out along the Siberian rivers and at the port of Vladivostok 
in order to improve navigation, the total cost of which is 
estimated at 466,110,019 roubles. If the Perm-Kotlas 
railway and the feeding lines are taken into account, the 
whole enterprise has cost so far over 529,000,000 roubles. 


[7 he Encyclopedia Britannica also contains historical, 
geographical, and statistical accounts of RUSSIA, CHINA, 
JAPAN, PERU, PERSIA, ABYSSINIA, AFGHANISTAN, 
BRAZIL, BULGARIA, RUMANIA, MOROCCO, SAHARA, 


бес, &6.] 


To many persons the long array of strange names 
and remote places in ** Bradshaw " provides fascinat- 
ing recreation in an idle half-hour. 

The INDEX to the Tenth Edition gives the reader 
an inexhaustible collection of references to passages 
on geographical subjects in the Encyclopædia 
Britannica. With the Index and the Volumes them- 
selves we can turn idle curiosity into profit and 
pleasure. 
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Oxford, 1901. 


and a coastline of 1740 miles. It extends from 34° 18’ 
to 43° N., and from 124° 36’ to 130° 47’ Е. Tts northern 
boundary, on which it is conterminous with Russia for 11 
miles, is marked by the Tumen and Yalu rivers ; the eastern 
by the Sea of Japan ; the southern by the Strait of Korea ; 
and the western by the Yalu and the Yellow Sea, down to 
which, from Krasnoye Celo, where three empires meet, it 
has China on its frontier. "The south and west coasts are 
fringed by about 200 islands (exclusive of islets), two- 
thirds of which are inhabited 5 100 of them are from 100 


to 2000 feet in height, and many consist of bold bare 
masses of volcanic rock, 
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Production and Industries.—(i.) Minerals.—Extensiyg 
coalfields, producing coal of fair quality, as yet an 
developed, occur in Hwang-hai Do and elsew ere. Iron 
is abundant, especially is Phyóng-an Do, and rich copper 
ore, silver, and galena are found. Experts believe that 
reefs of тїї auriferous quartz exist. In 1885 the rudest 
process of “placer” washing produced an ехро ш gold 
dust amounting to £120,000, and in 1897 to £205,529, 
These are the amounts declared as passing through the 
customs, but it is estimated that more than double these 
values leaves Korea clandestinely. The reefs were left 
untouched till 1897, when an American company, avhich 
had obtained a concession in Phyóngan Do in 1893, 
introduced the latest mining appliances, and raised the 
declared export of 1898 to £240,047, believed to represent 
a yield for that year of £600,000. Russian, села 
and English applicants have since obtained concessions. 
The concessionnaires regard Korean labour as docile and 
intelligent. 


..... . From 1882 to 1894 the chief event in the newly 
opened Ringdom was a plot by the Tai-won-Kun, the p 
emperor's father, to seize on power, which led to an attack M. 
Japanese Legation, the members of which were compelled to D 
iheir way, and that not bloodlessly, to the sea. Japan E. 
ample compensation ; and the Chinese Resident, aided by C m 
troops, deported the Tai-won-Kun to Tientsin. In 1884 a ie 
official banquet the leaders of the progressive party bee. 
six leading Korean statesmen, and the intrigues in Korea Ў E. 
banished or escaped conspirators have created difficulties which E 
not yet subsided. In spite of a constant struggle for ascen d | 
between the queen and the returned Tai-won-Kun, the p. 
decade was one of quiet. China, always esteemed in Korea, б 
solidated her influence under the new conditions through a pow M. 
Resident; prosperity advanced, and certain reforms were proe MN | 
by foreign “advisers,” In May 1894 a,more important ШҮ 
tionary rising than usual led the king to ask armed aid from C aa f 
She landed 2000 troops on 10th June, having previously, in Bin | 
ance with treaty provisions, notified Japan of her intention. d the 
after this Japan had 12,000 troops in Korea, and occupie ible 
capital and the treaty ports. Then Japan made three sens’ 
proposals for Korean reform, to be undertaken jointly by bee 
and China. China replied that Korea must be left to reform ced 
self, and that the withdrawal of the Japanese troops must aly | 
negotiations. Japan rejected this suggestion, and on 23rd ther 
attacked and occupied the royal palace. After somo fur 


negotiations and fights by land and sea between J apan and Coal | 
war was declared formally by Japan, and Korea was for some n 
ihe battle-zround of the belligerents. The Japanese Yid 
resulted for Korea in the solemn Tenunciation of Chinese sue e as | 
by the Korean king, the substituiion of Japaneso for ch 
Influence, the introduction of many important reforms 
Japanese advisers, and of thecks on the absolutism of the t 
Everything promised well. The finances flourished under 


capable control of Mr M'Leavy Brown, C.M.G. Large 
judicious retrenchment: 
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of the trade guilds was relaxed. Postal and educational systems 
were introduced. An approach to a constitution was made. ‘I'he 
distinction between patrician and plebeian, domestic slavery, and 
beating and slicing to death were abolished. The age for marriage 
of both sexes was raised. ^ Chinese literary examinations ceased to 
be a passport to oflice. Classes previously degraded were enfran- 
chised, and the alliance between two essentially corrupt systems of 
government was severed. Гог about eighteen months all the de- 
partments were practically under Japanese control. On 8th October 
1895 the Tai-won-Kun, with Korean troops, aided by Japanese troops 
under the orders of Viscount Miura, the Japanese minister, captured 
the palace, assassinated the queen, and made a prisoner of the king, 
who, however, four months later, escaped to the Russign Legation, 
where he remained till the spring of 1897. Japanese influence 
waned. The engagements of the advisers were not renewed. A 
strong retrograde movement set in. Reforms were dropped. The 
king, with the checks upon his absolutism removed, reverted to the 
worst traditions of his dynasty, and the control and arrangements 
of finance were upset by Russia. Korea, incapable of standing 
alone, now leans upon Russia or Japan, according to the pressure 
applied ав оо . 


Far- Eastern. Problems are also dealt with in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica under headings JAPAN, RUSSIA, 
CHINA, COMMAND OF THE SEA, MANCHURIA, 
SIBERIA, &c., &c.| 


EBB AND FLOW. 


From the Article (12 pages) by GEORGE HO WARD 
DARWIN, M.A., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Tides.— ...... [t has been known for several 
centuries that the water of the Lake Geneva is apt to rise 
and fall by a few inches, sometimes irregularly and 

sercas оп sometimes with more or less regularity. Since 
Geneva, the water ebbs and flows, these osciliations pre- 
sent some resemblance to true tides, and the 
phenomenon is sufficiently conspicuous to have gained from 
the inhabitants of the shores of the lake the name of 
Seiche. It was discovered during the last half of the 19th 
century that these waves are not peculiar to the basin of 


HOW THE INDEX WILL HELP THE GEOGRAPHICAL STUDENT. 


IN the adjoining extract from the Index to the Tenth Edition it 
may be seen that INFORMATION CONCERNING GLACIERS 
OCCURS IN THIRTEEN DIFFERENT VOLUMES OF THE 
ENCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA 
cessive word in the adjoining fragment representing the number of 
the volume and page of that volume in which each entry occurs). 
The editors have thus saved the reader from a labour which it would 
take the most painstaking and intelligent person weeks to complete. 
At a single glance, almost in a second of time, he is enabled to 
discover precisely where to go for the information he seeks. 


(the numbers after each suc- 


Geneva, and the name seiche has been generally adopted, 
whether we speak of the waters of a lake or of a land- 
locked'arm'of еве o 3 e o e 
The tide-wave rises as a bore in the Severn, the Wye, 
the Seine, and the Garonne; perhaps also in other rivers 
in England and France. But its appearance is capricious, 
and it is usually conspicuous only at spring-tides and with 
the wind in certain directions. There is indeed, as far as 
we know, only one river in which the bore p... of the 
occurs at every tide without exception ; that is Tsien- 
the Tsientang-kiang, which flows into the China taag- 
Sea about 60 miles south of the great Yangtse- An 
kiang. Some interesting observations of the bore in the 
Tsientang were made in 1888 and 1892 by Captain 
Moore, R.N., when in command of H.M.S. Rambler. His 
survey of the estuary was attended by some danger from 
the extreme violence of the currents—dangers which ex- 
perience has taught the navigators of Chinese junks how 
to avoid. Captain Moore’s two reports give many interest- 
ing details, and present a graphic description of the bore, 
together with careful measurements of the rise and fall of 
ће tide in this estuary. o 5 o 9 6 c c e re c c 
Mr W. Bell Dawson has also made observations at 
Moncton, on the Petitcodiac river, in the Bay of Fundy, 
of a bore only slightly less remarkable than the у 
Chinese example. Careful observations of the Fuer oue 
E JD. c A . etit- 
ride of water at a fixed spot, together with (6c. 
measurements of the rate of progress of the 
bore up-stream, have enabled Mr Dawson to draw the 
profile of the tide-wave. The bore itself consists of 
a precipitous slope of water; and this is succeeded by 
a more gradual slope, which is, however, interrupted at 
intervals by several steps or minor bores. . . . . . . 


[Scientific geography 1s dealt with in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica under headings OCEANOGRAPHY, LIMNOLOGY, 
MAP, EARTH (FIGURE OF), and the several articles under 


names of Oceans and Seas.| 


Remember that these articles bring the subject of geographical science ш EM date, and 
that the Tenth Edition gives you, 1n many cases, the personal Eee of the exp orers t emselves. 

One of the most frequent contrasts made between the Old World and the New is based on the 
increased facilities of communication by sea and rail, which are the characteristic geographical feature of 


our time. ‘The poetry of discovery, inextinguishable 


as it is, has to a large extent been superseded by the 


poetry of population and the rapid growth. of citiés. We A only seeds think, iu dream of remote 
places, but we visit them, and so the narrow vision of local prejudice gives way before an increase of 


personal knowledge in the methods and traditions of foreign countries. : 
rom France, Germany, America. 


Sclence, in commerce, in industry, and in art fr 


Englishmen to-day learn much in 
Foreign countries, too, 


learn much from England in the principles of government, in athletics, in veneration for the past. 
National pride has not decreased, but the basis on which it rests can be ascertained with greater accuracy 


by the interchange of thought among nat 
of exploration and geographical research, 
Encyclopædia Britannica, is in itse 
to possession of the book. 


ions. 'The connexion between this phenomenon and the triumphs 
which are so fully recorded in the Tenth Edition of the 
1 a sufficient recommendation to the reader of the value which attaches 


ә 
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HE MAPS in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica are not only up 

to date in respect of the informa- 
tion they contain, but thoroughly 
modern also in regard to the in- 
genious devices by which they 
yield the clearest idea in exchange 
for the briefest examination. Rail- 
ways are throughout printed in 
red, so that they stand out clearly 
from the black used for the names 
and places, and for the winding 
lines which indicate rivers end 
high roads and are in ordinary 
maps quite indistinguishable from 
railway lines. The depth of water 


The 35 Volumes are in themselves a Globe p 
information, through the hills and vales of HE 
the reader may make a perpetual voyage of delight. 


SEAS & OCEANS. 


THE following are some of the articles dealing 
with the Water Surface of the World treated 
“in detail in the Encyclopedia Britannica: 


Oceanography. Sea Water. 


Atlantic Ocean. Dead Sea. 
Pacific Ocean. Tides. ' 


Baltic Sea. Indian Ocean. 


in enclosed seas, bays and harbours, ss 
and in such parts of the ocean as | Black Sea. North Sea. Red Sea. ave. 
have been officially sounded, are | Caspian Sea. Norwegian Sea. Sounding. Whirlpool. 


given in accordance with the latest 
charts of the Admiralty, and the 
information afforded by the maps 
is throughout officially authori- 
tative in character, and yet pre- 
sented with a greater regard for 
the reader’s convenience than is 
usually shown in official publica- 
tions. Contour lines indicate the’ 
elevations and depressions of each 
country,'so that ranges of hills and 
table-lands are as clearly shown as 


A few of the Islands to which 
separate Articles have been devoted in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Andaman Islands. Cyprus. Malta. 
Borneo. Fiji Islands. Malay Archipelago. 
Canary Islands. Hawaiian Islands. Philippine Islands. 


if each map were a model of the Celebes. Heligoland. o Prince Edward Isle. 
country in relief. In addition to | Corsica. Java. Samothrace. 

a general index of over half a | Crete. Ladrones. Sardinia. 

million entries, the Encyclopædia | Guba, Madagascar. Solomon Islands. 


Britannica contains a special index 
to the maps, so that the reader 
who knows that he desires to refer 
only to a map, finds with the least 
possible trouble any one of the 
200,000 towns, villages, or rivers, 
lakes, bays or other physical 
features named in the index. The 
perplexities which arise from alter- 
natiye spellings of geographical 


^ 


A List of only Twenty: of the Cities, 
Ancient and Modern, 
treated under separate headings in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 


names in an ordinary atlas are Athe 

х ns. 
especially formidable in the case Berli Du Sm. : Belgrade. 
of oriental countries where a name » : aes gaizo; Carthage. 
has, strictly speaking, no English Corinth. Damascus, Jerusalem. 
equivalent, and is transliterated 
in yarious forms by the writers of 
various books of travel. In the 
special map-index all the varying Padua HA IND SESS 
spellings are given as cross-refer- Palm А of the Rome. 
ences. An SER of the cM Four Continents Samos, 
specimen-map which will be found Ё Shanghai 
at pp. 20-51 of this pamphlet, and Peking. ЕСУ pages Thule i 
the specimens of the index which Pompeii. devoted to them in Troy i 


will be found on pp. 164-165, will 
show how successfully the editors 
have met the defects which usually 
attend the use of maps. 


the Tenth 
° Edition. 


Among the contributors of Geographi i 
і phical Articles to th 
Sir CLEMENTS R, MARKHAM, K.C.B., Sir €. W. o 


e^ 
^ 
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: WILSON, K.C.LE,, Sir T. H. HOLDICH. К.С.Е, 
‚ GCM.G., Sir Е. LUGARD, Sip EDWARD Н, BUNBURY, 


HE GEOGRAPIIICAL ARTIC, | 
in the Encyclopædia Brina 
nica contain a mass of informe 
tion in comparison with which | 
that may be learned from а , all | 
is insignificant. If you turn toe j 
man’s name in the Post Ойл 
Directory and find that his iod 
stands in а certain street a 
bears а certain number, you hay 
acquired an item of informati 
which almost exactly correspond; 


have seen them on a map, Your 


person whose only acquaintaye, | 
with the life-work of Gladstone e| 


would fill pages of this pamphlet 
and even to name those that are of 
marked interest to every one who 
studies the history of our time 
would fill an unconscionable Space; 
but some idea of the fascination, 
as well as of the utility of thes 
articles, may be gained by con. 
sidering a few among those which! 
commence with only one letter of 
the alphabet. Abyssinia is treated 
by Count Gleichen, by Prof. А. H | 
Keane, F.R.G.S., atid by David 
Kay. At tho present moment, not. | 
withstanding the expenditure di 
blood and treasure in the protracted 
struggle between Abyssinia аш 
Italy, it seems plain that British! 
influence in that extraordinary) 
country has sensibly increasé!| 
within the last few years owing ti 
the respect with which Abyssini 
regarded British activity as show: 
in the conquest of the Sudan, tli 
destruction of the dervishes, аш 
the opening of the Nile. If Меле 
is succeeded by another emperor s 
enlightened, there is every pr 
ability that Abyssinia will year b 
year increase its trade with Gre! 
Britain, and in this article, 5 
throughout the Encyclopædia Brit 
annica, there is found a thorough 
practical description not only of il 
exports, the characteristic flora, ЇЙ 
climatic conditions, the possibilit 
of internal navigation and of irrig 
tion, but also a description of й 
markets and the chief towns. 

Afghanistan as it is to-daf 
is treated by Col. Sir Thomas ? 
Holdich, K.C.I.E., C.B., мї? 
long experience of boundary servit 
has given him an insight i" 
Afghan polities which ccuid han^ 
be obtained by any one who J^ 
not enjoyed the advantages ^ 
official position. ^ Special kn% 
ledge has thus been the qualiti 
tion of contributors of U^ 
graphical Articles to the Te 
Edition. 


е 


г con: 
which 
ter of 
reated 


[ва 
complicated as ours is a matter full of difficulties, 


ready to undertake, or an honest man too ready to 


РЕГ OME knowledge of Constitutional Law 


the law in matters of smaller issue may often save us from those la 


plaintiff too often wins his case with the ruin of his pocket, 


One of the simplest and least well known maxims in-E 
violation. When we take an omnibus or when we post a lett 


ours in the course of our daily experience. ә 


The Encyclopedia Britannica contains а vast quantity of le 


more than sign-posts pointing the way to the great regions of Common Law, Equity 
ers ie . . 2 
subdivisions to which complete articles have been devoted throughout the Vol 


nglish Law is, 


great judgments excite keen comment. 
Bear w makes just demands on our attention. 
Serious and complex nature. But a knowledge of 
Tger and more fateful issues, in contesting which a rightful 


that ignorance of the law is по excuse for its 


gal knowledge, of which the extracts quoted below are no 
State Legislation, and the innumerable 
umes. With the additional convenience of ап 


Index, more comprehensive than any yet planned, it will be easily seen that the initial difficulty of discovering a minute and 
important fact in a mass of general legal information has been successfully surmounted. 


Tn лкы 
THE PERFECTION OF POLITICAL WISDOM 


Prom the Article by EDMUND ROBERTSON, LL.D., M.P., Barrister-at-law, late Professor of Roman Law, 


o > 


Constitution and Constitutional 
maw. ...... And just as the law, while profess- 
Ing to remain the same, is in process of consünt change, 
50, too, the un written constitution is, without any acknow- 
ledgment of the fact, constantly taking up new ground. 

, In contrast with the mobility of an unwritten constitu- 
tion is the fixity of a constitution written out, like that 
of the United States or Switzerland, in one authoritative 
code. The constitution of the United States, drawn up 
by a Convention of 1789, is contained in a code of articles. 
I: was ratified separately by each State, and thenceforward 

“came the positive and exclusive statement of the con- 
үш The legislative powers of the Legislature are not 
més end to certain kinds of bills, e.g., ex post facto bills ; 
dent has a veto which can only be overcome by a 
ДЕЧҮ Y of two-thirds in both Houses; the constitution 

can only be changed in any particular by the consent 
Cose <gislatures or conventions of three-fourths of the 
are to q үз ; and, finally, the judges of the supreme court 
legislat ecide in all disputed cases whether an act of the 
rul asure 15 permitted by the constitution or not. This is 

J à formidable apparatus of provisions against change, 
ean = fact, only fifteen constitutional amendments have 
Detiod ie from 1789 to the present day. In the sare 
most may Written constitution of England has made а 
, St marked advance, chiefly in the direction of eliminat- 
those ү Separate powers of the Crown, and diminishing 

ОГ the House of Lords. The Commons, through its 

Of the (ү the Ministry, has absorbed the entire mr 
other H rown, and it has more and more reduced Û 

O t siti -y importance. ‘The 

American 9 à position of secondary impor f 

Constitution of 1789 was a faithful copy, SO tat 


University College, London. 


as it was possible to make one out of the materials in 
hand, of the contemporary constitution of England. The 
„position and powers of the President were a fair counter- 
part of the royal prerogative of that day; the Senate and 
the Congress corresponded sufficiently well to the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons, allowing for the 
absence of the elements of hereditary rank and territorial 
influence. ооо ЕСЕГЕ 
Notwithstanding the strongly marked historical character 
of our political institutions, the fallacy of regarding them 
as elaborate contrivances devised to effect the end of good 
government has always more or less prevailed. It finds 
expression in what is called the theory of checks and 
balances—the theory that power is so distributed among 
the different elements of the state that each acts as a 
check on the other, and none is supreme. бо Blackstone 
and writers of his class tell us that the English constitu- 
tion is the perfection of political wisdom, inasmuch as it 
the virtues of monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 
faults which would attend any one of 
government unmodified by the others. | 
The tendency to repeat the English type of Рашод 
ih artificial or paper constitutions, 1s probably not entirely 
unconnected with this habit of mind. The austen of 
a second chamber has been a practical difficulty of the 
importance in all such constitutions. The attempt 
ae cts the duality of the English Parliament results in 
eae dinate Houses of legislature, each of which may 
А ут. islation to а stop. “In both the 
t any moment bring legisla none цо a зор 6 d 
ERY nd the Swiss constitutions,” says an eminem 
Amo E subject. (Mr Bagehot), *the Upper House 


qu on bes as the second ; it could produce the 


combines 
cracy without the 
these varieties of 
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For the titles of som 
[^ 62 


maximum of impediment, the dead-lock, if i Die i 
it does not do so it is owing, not to the good a ae 
legal constitution, but to the discreetness of mem e a 
the chamber.” The explanation may not E s ay 
be found in the impossibility of creating & second c im Е 
with the same character which its history has imposec а 
HN C the English House of Lords. Our two Houses are E 
Ea from being of co-ordinate authority. E e resu 

will of the House of Commons must prevar. E. 
2 further exemplification of this view of the р 
constitution may be found in the fact that its hig ee 
executive council, the Cabinet, is not even known to the 
lbw ә s о 9 ө э о, CU REM 

[Zhe Article on WALTER BAGEHOT бу Sir ROBERT 
GIFFEN, K.C.B., F.R.S., is a pathetic and absorbing account 
of a brilliant carcer.) 


STATE OF LAW AND TENDENCY OF 
LEGAL EDUCATION. 


From the Article (7 pages) by F. W, MAITLAND, LL.D., 
D.GL., Professor of English Law, Cambridge University. 


English Law. ..... In the latter half of the 
19th century some great and wise changes were made by 
the Legislature. Notably in 1875 the old courts were 
merged in а new Supreme Court of Judicature, and & 
concurrent administration of law and equity was intro- 
duced. Successful endeavours have been made also to 
reduce the bulk of old statute law, and to improve the 
form of Acts of Parliament; but the emergence of new 
forces whose nature may be suggested by some such names 
as “socialism” and “imperialism” has distracted the 
attention of the British Parliament from the commonplace 
law of the land, and the development of obstructive tactics 
has caused the issue of too many statutes whose brevity 
was purchased by disgraceful obscurity. By way of 
* partial codification” some branches of the common law 
(bills of exchange, sale of goods, partnership) have been 
skilfully stated in statutes; but a draft criminal code, 

upon which much expert labour was expended, lies pigeort 
holed and almost forgotten. British India has been the 
- Scene of some large legislative exploits, and in America 
a few big experiments haye been made in the way of 
code-making, but have given little satisfaction to the bulk 
of those who are competent to appreciate their results. 
In England there are large portions of the law which, in 
their present condition, no one would think of codifying : 
notably the law of real property, in which may still be 
found numerous hurtful relics of bygone centuries. бо 
omnipresent are statutes throughout the whole field of 
Jurisprudence, that the opportunity of doing any great 
Р СЛ КА ошен. law сап gee but seldom to 
English law iss E e үп roS the fate of 

Ru PE will or Parliament, or rather 
10 m y. e quality of legal text-books has 

| steadily improved; some of them are models of clear 
a statement and good arrangement; but no one has A 
any success aspired to be the Blackstone of a new age 

In the matter of legal education it is to. be feared that 

England has fallen behind America. The civil law that 

was taught in the two universities began to lose its interest 

E in the 17th century. The domain which nominal] a 
lorige to its doctors, the old ecclesiastical dc HR 

eing covered by English statutes and English precedents; 

le Chancery stole work from the ecclesiastical ci ie 

258 and diplomatists of the modern type appro X / 
EE E Jn which civilians had been active. On the Riker 
| hand, the scholastic scheme which obtained in the Inns 


pe B 


Е 
Ё 
iV 
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exi. ai " ч 
С i d 


e of the articles on Musical Su 


bjects, see р. 132 of this Review. 
] 


of Court quickly degenerated into ү а of Perfunctory 
exercises, and, finally, into a course О iG inners Supp emented 
by such instruction as a busy barrister mig : or might 

t give to his private pupils. Endeavours to remedy 
AD have been made, both by the Inns and 


is state of things 1 
S Universities, bu& no plan of legal education that 


can be unreservedly commended has yet ben e oL 
Owing to the non-existence of flourishing sc o of law, 
England has hardly taken the share whic should by 
ENG have been hers in that systematic study of the 
history of law which was one of the main tasks. of the 
19th century. (к. W. м.) 
In connexion with this extract the veader should see the 


ticle JUDICATURE ACTS, CODE, CHANCERY, 
UNIVERSITIES (33 pages), BLACKSTONE, COMMON 


LAW.] 


A JUDGE ON HIS OWN SUBJECT. 


From the Article (14 pages) by the Right Honourable Sip 
FRANGIS JEUNE, K.C.B., President of Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division. 


Divor@e.—.....-- It is obvious that the neces- 
sity for costly proceedings before the Houses of Parliament 
imposed great hardship on the mass of the population, and 
there can be little doubt that this hardship was deeply felt. 
Repeated proposals were made to Parliament with a view to 
reform of the law, and more than one commission reported 
on the subject. It is said that the final impetus was given 
by an address to a prisoner by Mr Justice Maule. The 
prisoner’s wife had deserted him with her paramour, and 
he married again during her lifetime. Не was indicted 
for bigamy, and convicted, and Mr Justice Maule sentenced 
him in the following words :—“ Prisoner at the bar: You 
have been corfvicted of the offence of bigamy, that ‘is to 
say, of marrying à woman while you had a wife still alive, 
though it is true she has deserted you and is living in 
adultery -with another man. You have, therefore, com- 
mitted a crime against the laws of your country, and you 
have also acted under a very serious misapprehension of 
the course which you ought to have pursued. You should 
have gone to the ecclesiastical Court and there obtained 
against your wife a decree а mensd et thoro. You should 
then have brought an action in the courts of common law, 
and recovered, as no doubt you would have recovered, 
damages against your wife's paramour. Armed with these 
decrees, you should have approached the Legislature and 
obtained an Act of Parliament which would have rendered 
you free and legally competent to marry the person whom 
you have taken on yourself to marry with no such sanction. 
It is quite true that these proceedings would have cost 
you many hundreds of pounds, whereas you, probably, 
have not as many pence. But the law knows no dis- 
tinction between rich and poor. ‘The sentence of the 
Court upon you, therefore, is that you be imprisoned for 
one day, which period has already been exceeded, as you 
have been m custody since the commencement of the 
assizes.” The, grave irony of the learned judge was felt 
to truly represent a state of things well-nigh intolerable, 
and a reform in the law of divorce was felt to be inevit- 
able. The hour and the man came in 1857 , the man in 


‘the person of Sir Richard Bethell, then Attorney-General. 


L p p m de efe ct of Law upon domestic life that the 
i (А М subject p ossesses a universal and vital interest. 
te Tenth Edition contains numerous articles upon such 


domestic legal VT. 
ШОШ о o ОМЕН, MARRIAGE, 
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THE WAYS AND MEANS OF JUSTICE. 


— 


From the Article (8 pages) by Sir JOHN SCOTT, K.C.M.G 
D.C. ., formerly Judicial Adviser to the Khedive of Xy . 
criminal Law. ©... Crime is in England 

treated locally ; the responsibility for the suppression of 

it is local. Formerly each township was re 

« View of sponsible for the suppression of crime Stn 

ion its own boundaries. The “view of frank 

Б pledge” which gave effect to this has lone since 

disappeared, but the system of each township having a 

headborough ог constable still survives in a few places, 

Tn each county the sheriff was, and in law still is, re- 

sponsible for the peace of the county, and he had control 

of the county jail in which he lodged the prisoners he 
arrested as suspected of crime. In ancient times the free- 
holders of the county sat, with the sheriff presiding, to 
inquire into and punish the crime in the county. ‘The 
Sheriff's Criminal Court, being superseded by the Assizes 
and Quarter Sessions, was long ago abolished, but the 
tribunal at the Assizes for the trial of crimes is still 
furnished by the freeholders of the county, acting as 
jurymen under the direction of the judge. The jury must 
come from the vicinage or neighbourhood. The judges, 
who used to be sent on a commission of jai delivery and 

“oyer and terminer” from Westminster, are now from the 

Royal Courts of Justice, and not from Westminster, In 

olden days, and even now in theory, the Grand Jury 

inquire of their own knowledge, by the oath of good and 
lawful men of the neighbourhood, into the crime of the 
cotnty, but in practice the charges against the accused 
persons are always submitted to ап officer knewn as the 
Clerk of the Crown. 


The following comparative tables of judicial salaries in 
England and France speak for themselves :— 
> 


Lngland— 
Lord Chancellor  . : о : . £10,000 
Lord Chief Justice of England M. 8,000 
(4) Lords of Appeal each  . : s `o ATHY 
Master of the Rolls . . : А . 6,000 
(5) Lord Justices, each К : : . 8,000 
(23) Judges of the High Court, each — . . 5,000 
Recorder of London 2 о : . 4000 
Common Serjeant . : o : . 9,000 
Assistant Judges, each  . . : . 0 
Judge (City of London Court) ° . 2,400 


(56) County Court Judges, cach . .  . 1,500 
(11) Metropolitan County Court Judges, each . 1,500 
Other Metropolitan Police Magistrates, eac. 1,500 
Bow Street Police Magistrate . . . 1,800 
J'rance— 
President of the Court of Cassation . . 1,200 
(3) Presidents of Chambers of the Court of 
.. . Cassation, each . . ж О 
(45) Judges of the Court of Cassation, each < 720 
(1) President (at Paris) of the Court of Appeal 1,000 


(25) Presidents of other Courts of Appeal, each Un 
(59) Presidents of Chambers of Courts of Appeal— 550 
(9) at Paris, each ^ tala 400 


35 (50) in Provinces, each UE 
( 59) P residents of Tribunals of 156 Instance— 


[ 634 


(175) 2nd Class each 


(335) 3rd Class en ; í A a 
Tribunals of the J; Y, 
Judges number 2872 „ы. 
20 receive, each а 320 
fe » ” | 2 . . ч 3 200 
SEA » Salaries varying fro 140 to 84 
2055 — 5 y £ Б Я x 72 


Ministère Publique (Public re 


. tor. ИР 
Chief Public Prosecutor dms d 


E 
His Advocate-General in Cour de Cassation 
(26) Public Prosecutors in Court of Appeal— 
Ганзо Е : : 1000 
(25) in Provinces, each ; : : 120 


[Wor only in its legal aspect does the subject of Crime 
receive the fullest treatment, as may be seen from the 
Article on CRIMINAL LA W, but the most modern attitudes 
of thought on Crime are reflected in Articles like PRISON 


ae HE (5 pages), INSANITY (25 pages), LOMBROSO, 
C., ec. 


TITLES IN LAND. 


From the Article (5 pages) by C, FORTESCUE BRICKDALE, 
Author of “ Registration of Deeds 4n the County of Middle- 
sex,” “ Registration of Title to Land? ce. 


Land Registration. . .. ... England and 
Wales—In England and Wales land registration is as yet 
(1902) only partially established. Since the time of Queen 
Anne deed registries һауе existed in Middlesex and York- 
shire, and under Lord Halsbury’s Land Transfer Act of 1897 
considerable progress has been made in compiling a register 
of title in the county of London, but it will probably be 
some years before this measure will have attained its full 
effect. The Act of 1897, § 20, provides the means of 
gradually extending the system throughout the country 
on the initiative of the County Councils. The first attempt 
to introduce general registration of conveyances appears to 

„have been made by the Statute of Enrolments, passed in 
the 27th year of Henry VIII. But this was soon found 
to be capable of evasion, and it became a dead letter. 
A Registration Act applying to the counties of Lancaster, 
Chester, and Durham was passed in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, but failed for want of providing the necessary 
machinery for its own observance. The subject reappeared 
in several Bills during the Commonwealth, but these failed 
to pass, owing, it would seem, to the objection of land- 
owners to publicity. In 1669 a committee of the House 
of Lords reported that one cause of the depreciation of 
landed property was the uncertainty of titles, and proposed 
recistration of deeds as a remedy, but nothing was done. 
EA uring the next thirty years numerous pamphlets for 
and against a general registry were published. In 1704 
the first Deed Registry Act was passed, applying to the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. In 1101 the system was ex- 
tended to the East Riding, and in 1708 to Middlesex. 
These Middlesex and Yorkshire registries remain in opera- 
tion to the present day, and are greatly valued by the 
smaller proprietors and mortgagees, owing to the меа 
against fraud which they provide at a trifling cost. ae 
election of these counties scems capricious : its probable 
; is that in them trade was flourishing, and the 


800 | explanation ly invested in land, and a 
(1) at Paris . . ‘tunes made were frequently investe nd, 

(05) fle Cleese, Gh o ; Е : М Sen against secret encumbrances MERE in demand. 

(16) 2nd Class 3c dei 900 | In 1728 and 1132 Surrey and Derby тенор i ins Deed 

(267) 3rd Class) E у. RR for local registries’ In 1735 the North Riding Dee 

(633) Judaeos er DC 0 ie Act was passed. Tn 1739 a General Registry Bill 

à SEIS 2 egi i WES o o do 
% ( 48) Dane eS у : Р : Р 40 | passed the Commons, but did not reach the Lords. 
(77) Ist Class, each. . à | x Doctrine of Oy-prós see the Index of the Tenth Edition 
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For the titles of some of the articles d 


evoted to Engineering, see P. 220. 


[ 64 ] 
i ate and parties, (2) th 
> : 5 -chase-deed consists of (1) the date : , (2) the 
In 1875 Lord Cairns’s Land Transfer DA (3) tho testatum or witnessing-part, containing 
mt) 


as much the same as 
n. This Act had no 


better success than the Act of 1862, but as its ыо 
has since been made compulsory, its provisions cpm s 
portant. Its most noticeable feature, from a prac P 
point of view, is the additional prominence given to an = 
pedient called '*Possessory ? registration (which also Ene 
under another name in Lord Westbury's Act), where y 5 
removed the great initial difficulty of placing titles б е 
register in the first instance. Two sorts of out 
were established, “ Absolute” and “ Possessory. The e: T 
of an absolute registration was immediately to destroy 8 
claims adverse to the registered title. But this was only 
to be granted on a regular investigation of title, which, 
though not so strict as under the former Act, yet neces; 
sarily involved a certain amount of time and cost. Pos- 
sessory registration, on the other hand, was to be granted 
to any one who could show a prima facie title—a quick 
and cheap process. But the effect of such registration 
would not be immediately felt. It would not destroy 
existing claims. It would only prevent new difficulties 
from arising. In course of time such a title would be 
practically as good as an absolute one. In 1885 the duke 
of Marlborough introduced a Bill for a registry of titles, 
and in the following vacation Lord Davey wrote three 
letters to The Times uUvocating the same thing on the 
general lines afterwards adgpted. In 1887 Lord Hals- 
bury, by introducing his Land Transfer Bill, commenced 
a struggle with the opponents of reform, which, after ten 
years of almost continuous effort, resulted in the passing 
of his Act of 1897, establishing compulsory registration 
of title. . а эль ИЕ 


Under the operation of this Act, at the expense of a 
somewhat increased cost on all transactions during a few 
years persons dealing with land in the county will ulti- 
mately experience great relief in the matter both of costs 
and of delay. Mortgagees will also be protected (vol. xxx. 
p. 130) from risks of fraud, which at present are very 
appreciable, and of which the Redgrave case is a тесеп} 
Camp, o o o оосо 
` [7e lives of Lord CAMPBELL, Lord WESTBURY, Lord 
CAIRNS, Lord SELBORNE, and Lord HALSBURY are the 
subjects of special articles in the Tenth Edition.] 


a 


DEEDS. 


From the Article (42 pages) by 8, WADS WORTH, M.A., 


Barrister-at-Law. 


Conveyancing.—. . . . . . The common mode 
of conveying a freehold is now, as already mentioned, by 
ordinary deed, called in this case an indenture, from the 
old practice, where a deed was made between two or more 
parties, of writing copies upon the same parchment and 


then dividing it by an indented or t i 
then i oothed line. 
ing is, however, not neces or 


disused. A deed derives its e 


the sale, and the stat i : ; 
E abstract. ME АЗ He fitle as appearing by 


however, of an ordinary 


o 


1. 


the statement of the consideration for the salle the words 
incorporating covenants for title, and the operative words, 
(4) the parcels or description of the property, ( ptis haben- 
dum, showing the estate or interest to HOUR by the 
purchaser, and (6) any provisos or covenants t nat may be 
required. A few words m illustrate the object and 
( ) component parts. ol ua CAES 
qe e JE eus are 0 be found under REAL 
ESTATE, DEEDS, SETTLEMENTS, and numerous other 


headings.] 


ENGLISH LAW OF TENURE. 


From the Article (4 pages) by A, WOOD RENTON, Рите 
Judge of Mauritius. 

Landlord and Tenant.— ...... The 
relationship of landlord and tenant 15 constituted by a 
lease, or an agreement for а lease, by assignment, by 
attornment, and by estoppel. And first of a lease and an 
agreement for а lease. All kinds of interests and property, 
whether corporeal, such as lands or buildings, or incor- 
poreal, such as rights of common or of way, may be ‘let. 
The Benefices Act, 1898, however, now prohibits the grant 
of a lease of an advowson. ‘Titles of honour, offices of 
trust or relating to the administration of justice, and 
pensions granted by the Crown for military services, are 
also inalienable. Generally speaking, any person may 
grant or take a lease. But to this rule there are a number 
of common law and statutory qualifications and exceptions. 
A lease hy or to an infant is voidable at his option. But 
extensive powers of leasing the property of infants have 
been created by the Settled Estates Act, 1877, and the 
Settled Land Act, 1882. A person of unsound mind can 
grant or take a lease if he is capable of contracting (see 
Insanity, Legal) Leases may be made on behalf of 
lunatics who are subject to the jurisdiction in lunacy 
under the provisions of the Lunacy Act, 1890, and the 
Settled Land Act, 1882. A married woman can lease her 
“separate property” apart from or under the Married 
Women’s Property Acts, as if she were a single woman 
(femme sole). As regards other property, the concurrence 
of her husband is generally necessary. An alien was at 
common law incapable of being either a lessor or a lessee. 
But this disqualification is removed by the Naturalization 
Act, 1870. The right to deal with the property of a con- 
vict while he is undergoing sentence (but not while he is 
out of prison on leave) is, by the Forfeiture Act, 1870, 
vested in his administrator. Leases by or to corporations 
must be by deed under their common seal, and the leasing 
powers of ecclesiastical corporations in particular are 
subject to complicated statutory restrictions which cannot 
here be examined. Powers of granting building and 
other leases have been conferred by modern legislation on 
municipal corporations and other local authorities. . 


Reference may be made, in conclusion, to а few modern 
statutes whieh have affected the law of landlord and 
tenant. The Agricultural Holdings Acts 1883 (which 
repeals the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875) and 1900, 
give to the agricultural tenant a right to compensation 
for (i.) certain specified improvements made by him with 
the landlord's previous consent in writing ; and (ii.) certain 
other classes of improvements although the landlord's 
consent has not been obtained. à 


[The subject of this extract is Jurther dealt with under 


FEUDALISM, ALIEN 
ESTATE, 6c] ‚ INTERNATIONAL LAW, FREEHQLD 


La 
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«Such topics as ‘Labour Legislation,’ 

> 

and ‘Lien,’ force themselves upon the 
4 


;s engaged in litigation—when, indeed, 


(From Lorp HALSBURY's review of Volume 80 of the Tenth Edition 


24th October 1902.) 


* Landlord and Tenant, 
attention of the ordinary citi 


: Е: if he is wise, he will not co 
instruction—but as enabling him to understand the co 


him, and to enable him to take an intelligent int 


“Тапа Registration,’ 
zen, not only when he 
ntent himself with self- 
ntroversies that are going on around 
erest in the work of the world."— 


in The Times, 


EEE O 


DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 


From the Article (94 pages) by d. SMITH, C.B., Inspector- 
General in Bankruptcy. 
Bankruptcy.—...... For the convenience of 
readers who may require more detailed information, the 
accompanying summary of the leading provisions of the 
law relating to bankruptcy procedure is submitted. . . . . 


The * Deeds of Arrangement Act, 1887,” Although not 
falling strictly within the scope of the bankruptcy law, 
may also, in consequence of its important bearing upon 
the question of insolvency in England and Wales, be 
here noticed. It has been pointed out that, under the 

Bankruptcy Acts of 1849 and 1861, non- 
Desas oficial arrangements by deed between a 
C ca debtor and the general body of hio creditors 

were not only officially recognized, but were 
in certain cireumstances made binding on all the creditors, 
including those who refused to assent to them. Under 
the, Act of 1869, although such deeds were no longer 
recognized or made binding on non-assenting creditors, 
the proceedings under the “liquidation by arrangement ” 
and composition" clauses were practically private 
arrangements by resolution instead of deed; and were 
proved by experience to be open to the same abuses. It 
has also been shown that under the Act of 1883 no 
arrangements either by deed or by resolution have any 
force against dissenting creditors, unless confirmed after 
full investigation and approval by the bankruptey courts. 
Private arrangements, therefore, cease to form any part 
of the bankruptcy system. But they are, nevertheless, 
binding as contracts between the debtor and such creditors 
as assent to them. Being, however, in the nature of 
assignments of the debtors property, they are either 
deemed fraudulent if the benefit of the assignment 15 
limited to a portion of the creditors, or, if it is extended 
to all they become acts of bankruptcy, and, like any other 
voluntary assignment, are liable to be invalidated if made 
Within three months prior to the petition on which a recelv- 
ing order is made against the debtor. Treated аз voluntary 
assignments, which are not binding on those who do д 
assent to them, such .arrangements, where honesty 
entered into and carried out by capable administration, 1n 
Many cases form a useful and expeditious method 0 
liquidating a debtors affairs, and where the debtors 
insolvency has been brought about without any a 
misconduct they will probably always be largely resorte 
to. ‘The danger attending them is that even 12 ا‎ 
Where the debtor has been guiity of misconduct, à private 
arrangement "ed to Wereen. his conduct from 
: ement may be used to screen ay itio 
Investigation, while in many cases it may be mà 
® 


For some of the titles of articles on subj 


' 


ects of Social and Politi 


سے 


medium for the concealment of fraudulent preferences. 
The absence of any independent audit of the trustees?” 
accounts may also encourage or conceal irregularities in 
administration. Previous to 1887, however, much incon- 
venience arose from the fact that the execution of these 
private arrangements was frequently kept secret, and 
fresh credit was obtained by the debtor without any 
opportunity being afforded for the new creditors becoming 
acquainted with the fact that they were dealing with an 
insolvent person, and that in many cases they were simply 
supplying the means for meeting part obligations in 
respect of which the debtor had cznmitted default. "The 
“Deeds of Arrangement Act, 1887," was therefore passed 
to compel the disclosure of such arrangements, by declar- 
ing them void unless registered within seven days after 
the first execution by the debtor or by any creditor. 


[Articles on the LAW OF BANKING, COMPANY LAW, 
PATENTS, PARTNERSHIP, TRADE MARKS, TRUST COM- 
PANIES, and the many branches of legal knowledge bearing 
directly on commerce, are to be found in the Tenth Edition. | 


A GREDITOR’S PRIVILEGES. 


From the Article (51 pages) by His Honour Judge FRANCIS 
WILLIAM RAIKES, LL.D., K.C. 


Lien.—.....-.- A general lien is a right of a 
creditor to retain property, not merely for charges relating 
to it specifically, but for debts due on à general account. 
This note being a common-law right, is viewed by the 
English courts with the greatest jealousy, and to be 
enforced must be strictly proved. E “т Б dons Dy 

‘oof either of an express or implied contract or ої a 
pro ste o£ d The first of these is established 
by the ordinary methods or by previous dealings between 
the parties on such terms; the second is recognized in 
certain businesses, and it would probably be exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to extend it at the present time 
to any other trades. When, however, a lien by general 
usage has once been judicially established, it becomes part 
of the Law Merchant, and the courts are bound to recognize 
and enforce it. The best known and most important 
instance is the right of a solicitor to retain papers in his 
hands belonging to his client until his account is settled. 
Tho solicitors lien, though probably more commen e 
forced than any other, 18 of no great antiquity In ingis 
law, the earliest reported case of it being in the reign of 

"es IT. ; but it is now of a twofold nature. in the first 
TAM e is the retaining lien. This is similar in kind 
pe ME. liens, but of a general nature attaching 
» al vem of the client, and even to his money, up to 


cal interest, see р 156 of this review. =. 


+ 
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ll, in the hands of the 
of business. There are 
to have crept in for the 
itself, 4.e., general con- 


the amount of the solicitors bi 
solieitor in the ordinary course 
certain exceptions Qe Wm 
same reason as the solicitor’s Пеп x 
venience of litigation ; such exceptions оше w dm 
client after his decease, and proceedings in Dan. sd y. 
In this latter case the actual possessory lien is giv СА uh 
the solicitor’s interests and priorities being protectec a 
the courts, and it may be said that the giving ы ) 
papers is really only a means of enforcing the ie Te; 
| give in the bankruptcy proceedings. Ја the second p E 
| there is what is called a charging lien—more correctly 
| classed under the head of equitable lien, since 16 does not 
ү i require possession, but is “а lien the solicitor bo ges 
property recovered or preserved for his client. He hac * 
lien on an order by the court upon a fund in court by the 
| common law, but as to property generally it was only given 
| by 23 and 24 Vict. c. 127, $ 25; and it has been held jo 
"m attach to property recovered in а probate action (ex pu te 
i Tweed, C. A. 1899, 2 Q.B. 167). A banker’s lien is the 
jl right of a banker to retain securities belonging io his 
customer for money due on a general balance. Other 
| il general liens, which have been judicially established, are 
(i | those of wharfingers, brokers, and factors (which are in 
their nature akin to those of solicitors and bankers), and 
of calico printers, packers of goods, fullers (at all events 
at Exeter) dyers, and'enillers ; but in all these special 
trades it is probable that the true reason is that the 
account due was for one continuous transaction. The 
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calico would come to be printed, the goods to be packed, 
>, the cloth to be bleached, the silk to be dyed, and the corn 
to be ground, in separate parcels, it is true, and at differ- 
ent times, but all as one undertaking; and they are 
therefore, though spoken of as instances of general lien, 
- only adaptations by the courts of the doctrine of particular 
lien to special peculiarities of business. In none of these 
cases would the lien exist, in the absence of special agree- 
ment, for other matters of account, such as money lent or 
goods sold. 


[BANKING, GUARANTEE, SOLICITOR, CONTRACT, 
DEBT, SALVAGE, and all means by which a lien is acquirede 


Sir 
Archibald 


Milman, 


КСВ. are treated each in a separate article.| 
writes оп · ` —————— 
Parliament LIABILITY OF THIRD PERSONS. 


in 
Vol. 31. 


From the Article (4 pages) by Н, A, de COLYA R, Berrister-at- 
Low, author of “ The Law of Guarantees and of Principal 
and Surety.” 

Guarantee.—...... In English law, a guar- 
antee is a contract to answer for the payment of some debt 
or the performance of some duty, by a third person who is 
primarily liable to such payment or performance. It is a 
collateral contract, which does not extinguish the orivinal 
Ф liability or obligation to which it is accessory, but on the 

contrary is itself rendered null and void should the latter 
fail, as without a principal there can bé no accessory. The 
liabilities of a surety are in law dependent upon those of 
ne principal debtor, and when the latter cease the former 

TAN likewise (per Collins, LJ., in Stacey y. Hill, 1901 

1 Е ^, at p. 666). 1 If, therefore, persons wrongly Suppose 

ae tha га third person is liable to one of them, and а, guarantee 

E PE is pn on that erroneous supposition, it is invalid ab 

mto, by virtue of the lex contracts, because its founda- 
Pm that another was taken to be liable) has 


»» 


T J., in Mountstephen v, Lakeman, L.R., 


POLITICAL OFFENCES. 


From the Article by Ja EAP; WALLIS, M.A., Advocate-General 
( of Madras, formerly Editor ** State Trials. 


iti The question as to 
xtradition.—..----. 
ES constitutes a political offence 1s one of some nicety, 


It was discussed in Jn re Castiont (1890, 1 Q.B. 
149), where it was held, following the оп 
of Mr Justice Stephen in his 507 of the 
Criminal Гало, that to give an offence a political character 
it must be “incidental to and form part of political dis- 
Extradition was accordingly refused for 
homicide committed in the course of an armed rising 
against the constituted authorities. In the more recent 
case of In ve Meunier (1894, 2 Q.D. 415), an Anarchist 
was charged with causing two explosions in Paris—one at 
the Café Véry resulting in the death of two persons, and 
the other at certain barracks. It was mot contended that 
the outrage at the Café was a political crime, but it was 
argued that the explosion at the barracks came within the 
description. The Court, however, held that to constitute 
a political offence there must be two or more parties in the 
state, each seeking to impose a government of its own 
choice on the other, which was not the case with regard to 
Anarchist crifnes. The party of anarchy was the enemy 
of all governments, and its effects were directed primarily 
against the general body of citizens. The test applied in 
the earlier case is perhaps the more satisfactory of the 
two. 

With regard to the provision that surrender shall not 
be granted if the requisition has in fact been made with 
a view toctry and punish for an offence of a political 
character, it was decided in the recent case of Arton (1896, 
1 Q.B. 108) that a mere suggestion, that after his sur- 
render for a non-political crime, the prisoner would be 
interrogated on, political matters (his alleged complicity 
in the Panama scandal), and punished for his refusal to 
answer, was not enough to bring him within the provision. 
The Court-also held that it had no jurisdiction to entertain 
a suggestid® that the request of the French Government 
for his extradition was not made in good faith and in the 
interests of justice. 


(INTERNATIONAL LAW, CRIMINAL LAW, FRAUD, 
TREASON, and other Articles give fullest particulars of 


those offences for which Extradition can be successfully 
claimed. | 


Political 
offences, 


turbances.” 


THOSE WHO MAY DEFY THE LAW. 


کک 


From the’ Article by THOMAS BARCLA Y, LL.B., PhD. 
sometime Examiner in International Law to the University 
of Oxford. 

Exterritoriality.— . . “The ground 
upon which the immunity of Sovereign rulers from process 
in our courts," said Mr Justicé Wills in the case of Mighell 
v. Sultan of Johore, 1894, “is recognized by our law, is 
that it would be absolutely inconsistent with the status of 
an independent sovereign that he should’ be subject to the 
process of a foreign tribunal, unless he deliberately submits 
to its jurisdiction,” 
foreign sovereign was also a British subject (Duke of Bruns- 
wick v. King of Hanover, 1844), that he is amenable to the 
шло of the English Courts in respect of transactions 
: d by him in his capacity аз а subject. A “foreign sove- 
M may be taken to include the President of a Republic, 

even a potentate whose independence is not complete. 

"+... The immunity of а foreign diplomatic agent, as 


є 
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“It has, however, been held where the ` 
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ount of the present improy P 
or ап acc proved condition or th 
e labouring clas 
ses, see 
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the Tenth Edition. 


L Oy 4 
‘ect representative of a foreign i 

direct represen g Sovereign or stat 
js based on the same grounds as that of tho race PROTECTION OF SHOP ASSISTANTS 
authority itself — а Du ers В in the case of | From the Article (1 Pee 
Great Britain wa н E n Act of Parliament of Pra 2. (16 Pages) by Miss A, M. ANDERSON, 
the reign of Queen Anne, whic vas still in force. The L “pal Lady Inspector of Factories, Home Office. 
preamble to пае мү ы pa disorderly | Th ре kegislation.— I. 

sons in а mos rageous manner" ha Insulted the |. cts, 2 to 1899, the first imit 
bn of the then Ambassador of his Czarish Majesty, steps have been taken towards the Zeal Me d 


‘Emperor of Great Russia,” by arresting and detaining him 
custody for several hours, in contempt to the protection 
granted by Her Majesty, contrary to the law of nations 
and in prejudice of the rights and privileges which 
Ambassadors and other public Ministers, authorized and 
received as such, have at all times been thereby possessed 
of, and ought to be kept sacred and inviolable.” This 
preamble has been repeatedly held by our Courts to be 
declaratory of the English common law, н 


jn 


[The rights and privileges of Ambassadors are described 


at length in the Article AMBASSA DOR. | 


MASTER AND SERVANT. 


From the Article (5 pages) by MAURICE" HILL, 


Darrister-at- Law. 


Employers’ Liability.—The law of England 
as to the liability of employers in respect of personal 
injuries to their servants can only be regarded as ina stage 
of transition... .... Some servants are practically in- 
sured against accident, others serve almost at their own risk, 
and no logical reason can be discovered for the difference, 
The common law, indeed, is definite enough, and in its strict 
limitation of a master’s obligations admits of little am- 
biguity ; but by the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, such 
exceptions have been grafted upon the common law, and 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, principles so 
alien to the common law have been applied to some but 
not to all employments, that it is impossible now $0 present 

апу view of this branch of the law asa logical whole. All 

that can be done is to state the nature of the liability at 
common law, the extension of it effected by the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, 1880, and the new liabilities intro- 
duced by the Acts of 1897 and 1900. It is necessary to 
bear in mind that while all servants have such rights as the 
common law gives them, and most may have the further 
rights conferred by the Act of 1880, some in certain 
Specially favoured employments are also entitled to the 
Peculiar benefits of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


y th 


шоу in other work, the Act applies to the employ- 
nv of the workman in such other work. . > + + 7 


[LABOUR LEGISLATION, NEGLIGENCE, TORTS, CHIL- 
eN (CRUE LTY ТО), A GEN T, mr а few ofthe headings 


> a 


> 


employment of shop assistants, 


Codes as apply to factories, laundries, mines—touchin 
holiday? aem шаш of daily periods, provision fr 
ы M ES 53] aree kinds of protective requirement 
fates dcn ONE of shop assistants : (1) Limita- 
dci one 7 otal of hours of work of persons under 
E, BY S Of age to seventj-four inclusive of meal- 
times ; (2) prohibition of the employment of such persons 
1n a shop on the same day that they have, to the knowledge 
of the employer, been employed in any factory or workshop 
for a longer period than would, in both classes of employ- 
ment together, amount to the number of hours permitted 
to such persons in a factory or workshop ; (3) provision 
for the supply of seats by the employer, in all rooms of 
a shop or other premises where goods are retailed to the 
public, for the use of female assistants employed in retail- 
ing the goods—the seats to be in the proportion of not 
fewer than one to every three female assistants. The first 
two of these requirements are contained in the Act of 1892, 
which also prescribed that a notice, referring to the pro- 
visions of the Act, and stating the number of hours in the 
week during which a young person may be lawfully em- 
ployed in the shop, shall be kept exhibited by the employer; 
the third requirement was first provided by the Act of 
1899.. The two intervening Acts of 1893 and 1895 are 
merely supplementary to the Act of 1892; the former pro- 
viding for the salaries and expenses of the inspectors which 
the council of any county or borough (and in the City of 
London the Common Council) were empowered by the Act 
of 1892 to appoint for the execution of the Act ; the latter 
providing a penalty of forty shillings for failure of an 
employer to keep exhibited the notice of the provisions of 
the Acts DNE EU со eie sso 
[For interesting details of the daily lives of the working 
classes, see Article of 20 pages on SOCIAL PROGRESS. | 


THE LAW COURTS. 


From the Article by Lord DAVEY, F.R.S., Lord of Appeal 

í ? in Ordinary. 

Law. The outward and visible sign of the 
passing of the old order was given when the judges left 
their historical home in Westminster Hall for the 
new Palace of Justice in the Strand in the year 
1882, and law and equity forgathered under one 
roof. Vast as it is, the new building is not adequate - i 
for the accommodation of all its inmates, and a judge in 
1902 still sat in old Lincoln’s Inn Hall. At the time of 
the opening of the new courts it was remarked that those 
who were responsible for their arrangement had apparently 
forgotten that the Court of Appeal sat in two divisions, 
There is a large hall which leads nowhere, and is as silent 
and deserted as Westminster Hall itself. The corridors 
are dark and narrow. The ‘accommodation for counsel in 
the courts is confined and inconvenient, and the furniture 
is bare and mean. There is no room in which counsel can 
wait for their cases to be called on except the library, which 
is upstairs and unfitted for the purpose. The accommoda- 
tion for the judges, on the other hand, is excellent. ae 

For particulars as to the judicial offices in England, see 


Arcis CHANCELLOR, JUDGE, APPEAL, ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL, S26, &e.] . | 


In place of such general 


Royal 
Courts of 
Justice. 
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DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER BILL. 


t ages) by THOMAS BARCLAY and 
From the Article (5 p 82 CON. 

АЧ Tn spite of active and cease- 
behalf of the legalization in ugue 
of marriage with a deceased wife's sister, ае 
advocates of the abolition of the existing gis- 
ability had not succeeded up to 1902 na ry ing 
wife's any measure for its removal through bot or 8 
sister. of Parliament. In all the self-governing co pie 
on the other hand, with the exception of Newfoundland, 
the restriction has ceased to exist. The first Act а а 
marriage with а deceased wife's sister was adopted by 
South Australia. The royal assent, however, was not 
given till the Parliament of that state had five times 
passed the Bill. In quiek succession similar statutes 
followed in Victoria, Tasmania, New South Wales, 
Queensland, New Zealand, West Australia, 


Marriage. 
less agitation on 
Marriage 


with a 
deceased 


Barbados, 


Canada, Mauritius, Natal, and Cape Colony. Аз regards 
the Channel Islands, marriages of the kind in question 
were made legal some years ago in Jersey, but neither 1n 
the other islands, nor in the Isle of Man, has similar 
progress been made. ' 

In England the Bill to render marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister valid wag first adopted by the House of 
Commons in 1850, and rejected by the House of Lords 
in 1851. It was subsequently brought before the 
legislature in 1855, 1856, 1858, 1859, 1861, 1862, 1866, 
1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1875, 1877 and 1878 
(Colonial Bills), 1879 (6th May, when in the House of 
Lords the prince of Wales and the duke of Edinburgh 
voted in favour of it), 1880, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1886, 
1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1896, and 1898 and 1900 
(Colonial Bills). In most cases it has been passed by 
the House of Commons and rejected in the House of 
Lords. In fact, few subjects have such power of exciting 
interest among the Peers as the Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill It was observed that they mustered 
to deal with it as if the destiny of the nation depended 
Gus c u'q 8 0 4 sw CER . a 


[Vo better or clearer account of the modern position of 


women could be read than the eight-page Article WOMEN 
by Lady JEUNE, 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. ^ 


From the Article by Hon, CARROLL D, WRIGHT, Ph.D. 
LL.D., U.S. Commissioner of Labour . i 
Strikes and Lockouts. . 2 o o Mor 
damages flowing from any of these criminal acts, as from 
any actionable wrong not amounting to a crime, the 
strikers guilty of them will be civilly liable at the suit of 
the employer or other person injured. And employers 


the reader an opportunit 
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have in recent years freq 
s а ready remedy to restr 


uently had recourse to injunction 

ain strikers, especially in Order 
e stop illegal picketing. The ony ре jinikers 
may render themselves liable to а RE or damages 
by conduct aimed at E E Ee m fa ee to bear 
upon the employer has been the su E ] jue 1clal con. 
sideration in several recent cases, an £ e law cannot yet 
be regarded as settled in any very ош manner, 
Picketing, except for the very limited purpose allowed Ъ 
the Act of 1875, and the other acts aimed at by that Act, 
are means of such pressure which clearly give a cause of 
action to the party wronged. But apart from the statute 
there are many forms of coercion which are actionable: 
because a wrongful infringement of the liberty of others, 
The general principle is that every one, employer or 
workman, has a right to deal with other persons who are 
willing to deal with him, and that no one may interfere 
with that right by any form of coercion. ...... Picketing 
is thus, apart from the statute, ap actionable wrong, 
The publication of black lists is the same. То call out 
men who are wiling to work for an employer is an 
infringement of the right of the employer and of the 
men. If the members of a trade union, in order to bring 
pressure to bear upon employer А, threaten employer B 
that unless he ceases to deal with A the union will call 
out B's mem, it is a wrongful infringement of the right 
of A and B to deal with one another. All such forms of 
coercion, if they directly cause damage, will amount to 
actionable wrongs. An illustration may be seen in the 
case of Quinn v. Leathem in 1901. At one time the case 
of Allen v. Flood in the House of Lords (1898) seemed to 
place some important limitations on the civil liability of 
strikers. , But the only general principle decided by that 
case was that an act lawful in itself is not converted by a 
malicious or bad motive into an unlawful act so as to 
make the doer of the act liable to a civil action. The 
question to be determined in every case will be not 
whether the strikers acted out of spite, but whether they 
infringed any legal right of the party complaining of their 
action. Wherever a legal right is infringed and damage 
follows, tke motive of the act is immaterial except in so 
far as it may help to show that the damage caused was 
the natural result of the act done, and therefore not too 
remote to be actionable. 

Until recently it was supposed that for wrongs com- 
mitted in strikes only the individual wrongdoers could be 
made responsible. But the decision of the House of 
Lords in the Taff Vale Railway case (1901) has shown 
that a trade union can be sued in tort for acts done by 
its agents within the scope of their authority, and may 
be sued in its collective capacity, and execution of any 
damages recovered may be enforced against its general 
funds (see TRADE Unions). ae 


[The Article LABOUR LEGISLATION (16 pages) should 
be consulted as to the legal aspects of trade disputes and 
relations of employer and employed. | 
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in Borough Councils, in almost every 
f we understand the principles of law 
ated reader with misguided sensations 


ed from a legal standpoint. Notice boards in public 
5 letters, and our attention 
n in them. 


i is too frequently drawn to 
Sometimes, again, 
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que in а great national statute of morals, will give 
vival questions which have affected men of all times 
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QU cannot have even glanced over the 
legal articles in the Tenth Editio 
Britannica, can claim to be a Law Libra 
with this branch of knowledge receives th 


preceding 
П without 
ry, wherein 


Ee e fullest atte 
true this 15, glance over the four divisions of this 


of Law, its history, its application to the Science of 
administration, and its expounders and celebrated ad 


Pages devoted to extracts from the 
realizing that the Encyclopedia 
every important subject connected 
ntion. To help you to realize how 
page and notice how fully each aspect 
Government and Politics, its practical 
ministrators is treated :— 


Law from the Historical] Point of View. 


The Tenth Edition tells you about :—The origin of Law, Plato’s writines on Law 
- x T © , 
Roman Schools of Law, Roman Law, Justinian's Codification, Early English Law, Codes 
of Roman Law, the Code Napoleon, Jurisprudence, Institutes of Manu, Laws of Moses 


і / ы E 

nfucius, Law | i 

Laws of Co Оч; S of Mohammed, Laws of Lycurgus, Laws of Solon, Agrarian 
Laws, the Salie Laws, Brehon Laws. 


э 
Constitutional Law. ° 

The Tenth Edition tells you about the Constitution, the Government of Rome, Feudal- 
isni, Parliamentary Government, Cabinet Government, State and Church, Education and 
Labour, Federal Government, the Laissez-faire Theory, Veto, Prerogative, Magna Charta, 
Habeas Corpus (Writ of), Petition of Rights, Bill of Rights, Monarchy, Emperor and 
Empire, Aristocracy, Republic, Socialism, Anarchism, Nihilism, Privileges of Parliament, 
Peerage, American Politics, Privy Council, National Finance, and points of Constitu- 
tional Law in all countries and at all periods of history. 

се 


2 


Administration of Law. 


The Tenth Edition tells you about — Administration of justice in primitive com- 
munities, Judicial Combat, Judicial Courts, Courts of Appeal, Criminal Courts, English 
Courts of Justice, Quarter Sessions, Courts of Oyer and Terminer, Court of Chancery, 
High Court of Admiralty, V ice- Admiralty Courts, Trial by Jury, Contempt of Court, 
Judge, Justice of Peace, Barrister, Attorney, Sheriff, Constable, the Ancient Roman 
Magistrates, Quæstors, /Ediles, Judicial Prerogatives, Judicial Costumes, Punishment of 
Crime under Roman Law, Capital Punishment, Stocks, Pillory, Torture, the Knout, 
Prison Discipline, and the administration of justice in all countries and at all periods 
of history. 

Great Lawgivers' and Lawyers. 


lministered Law :— 
those who have made and ас mi 

pu oaster, Lycurgus, Solon, Justinian, Alfred the 
Mansfield Eldon, Daniel Webster, and all 


The Tenth Edition tells you ab 
Moses, Confucius, Buddíta, Mohammed, Zor 


neo Grotius, Sir Edward Coke, E to our own time. 
. ircles down 
ose whose names are famous in legal 010168. 
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HOW TO USE THE INDEX. 
LA —— 
| constitute 26,000 pigeon-holes in 


a Britannica 
n the Encyclopedia Britar i | mae 
an knowledge is filed away for convenient reference. But 


2 26,000 articles i 


which the whole sum of hum , . e e S ATA. 
this is not all that has been done for the convenience of the reader; if it were all there would 


still be something left to be desired. Some among these 2 6,000 pigeon-holes TT large, and 
contain so many items of information, that if no further sub-division W o ue pe ie possessor 
of the Encyclopedia might lose time in looking through the contents 0 a TOV pigeon-hole 
in order to find the one item of which he was m search. Again, it is quite possible that 
he may be at a loss to know in which pigeon-hole he ought to search. In order to do 
away with this inconvenience the contents of the Encyclopedia Britannica have as a 
matter of fact been classified twice over. The first classification is that already indicated— 
the division of all knowledge into 26,000 pigeon-holes. The 26,000 pigeon-holes are left 
undisturbed, so that a reader who wants to grasp the whole of any one of the 26,000 
subjects may, conveniently do so. Then another copy of the Encyclopedia is taken, so 
to speak, and instead of bemg divided into 26,000 large pigeon-holes, is divided into 
some 600,000 small pigeon-holes. This result has been attained by making the most 
elaborate and minute index which has ever been compiled. This index, which forms a 
volume by itself, in no way obstructs the use of the Encyclopedia upon such occasions 
as make it expedient that-a man should have laid before him all the contents of one of 
the 26,000 large pigeon-holes, but it is of enormous utility to the same man who, at 
another moment, instead of desiring to have laid before him one-twenty-six-thousandth 
part of the world’s knowledge, desires, as quickly as possible, to find his way to a spetial 
item of information which constitutes only one-six‘hundred-thousandth part of the sum- 
total. In order that the distinction between these two sorts of services which the 
о єн паю its possessor may be clearly defined, one should 
ANO тү omon : istinction between an encyclopedia and a dictionary. The 
nary plan presents the marked advantage that the reader who desires to find only 
one isolated item of information finds it without a moment's delay in its alphabetical 
place. But the encyclopedia plan presents an advantage g а и 
асн ) 1 advantage generally recognized as being 
e important, in that a completé treatise upon an bject is infini 
agreeable to read, and infinitel r р Кыш оп 20у © 
gre А y more easy to apprehend, than an isolated statement 
oi tact unsupported and unexplained by it tural c 
r oni QE y its natural context. And the Encyclopedia 
BUDE man docs i E em а 7 of 26,000 books, some large and some 
does not know to which precise a um one of the 26,000 books he should turn, or 
Ee canons Da IP ge d any one of them he should turn, the index 
“Anatomy.” It describes every ы ‘of me pasar RR Us аш 
DUE SUP a complete trate and fills а hundred pages, so 
EUN ums dem x $ үр treatise on Anatomy, by the study of 
of the article are minutely {ика Th кз ш К Б the) various) paris 
may at once turn to any E part of у some 2000 index entries, so that the reader 
e article which he desires to consult. 


This Index, imm S 
27 00759) ense as it 15, has b o 
reference to ifs innu А , Mas been compiled on a ple imple t 
will suffice for the eee iments may be made with the Pata SM ANI 
of information. Suppose rstanding of theemethod to be employed in аса e item 
pose you wish to know about capstans. You turn to the entry: 


Five is the 

NU. 8 m of the volume, Seventy-eight the number of the 
Nu e Iver of the page, which for А 

a5 consisting of the four quarters a. bre ne for the purposes ofindexing has been treated 
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THE COLONIES 


„| may 28 considered, perhaps, to be a dreamer, or t 


и 00 enthus) 
federation of the Empire js wit astic, but | d 


Я 0 not hesit 
hin the limits of possibil кылуны 


i my opinion, the political 
lty," —JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, З 


force in the politics of the British Empi 
Е pire probably grea , 
course of history in the annals of i esi У greater than any other that has yet been illustrated by the 


In a matter of such vital and imminent i i 

f | interest it ma 
fully equipped, and the following brief extracts dealing with th ducc 
of information which will amply repay study within the Thirty- 


pected that the Tenth Edition should be 


€ colonies are but a most imperfect outline of that great map 
five Volumes of the work itself. 
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THE KERNEL OF THE COLONIAL PROBLEM. 


——— 


From the Prefatory Essay (13 pages) to Volume 26 by EDWARD DICE Y, C.B. 


© ND The recognition of this plain truth, unwelcome as it may be, has strengthened the growth 
of the Imperialist movement, which, in England at any rate, has been the most remarkable feature of the 
fourth quarter of the 19th century. There is no need to have reached an advanced age in 
order to remember the time when the formation of a Federated British Empire was regarded as Imperial- 
an idte dream of Utopia. Till the days of the fourth Lord Carnarvon, no statesman had ever 
come forward as the champion of Imperial Federation; and even the Minister under whose auspices the 
Dominion of Canada became an accomplished fact was looked upon by his contemporaries as an amateur 
politician. The idea that the union of the scattered colonies of Great Britain beyond the seas could ever 
come within the domain of practical politics had hitherto met with no support from the leading statesmen 
of the Victorian era, whether Liberal or Conservative. Federation never formed part of the programme 
of either party—of the Liberals even less, if possible, than of the Conservatives. Why this should have 
been the case is obvious enough. In former. days the first practical step towards the creation of an 
Imperial Federation was deemed to be the establishment’ of a Customs Union, under which all parts of 
the British Dominions, wherever situated, or whatever might be the nationality of their inhabitants, 
should not only enjoy free trade with one another, but should be advantaged, as against foreign nations, 
by being subject to lower duties than those imposed on foreign traders. To take such a step, to however 
small an extent, was deemed an infraction of Free Trade principles ; and up to a very recent period the 
theory that Free Trade was a system advantageous everywhere, at all times, and in all circumstances, was 
а cardinal tenet not only of the Manchester school, but of the whole Liberal party. Amongst the сл 
to which the proeress of the Federation movement is due, the decline of popular faith in the universa 
leati ee o 20 iT looked. The chief cause, however, is beyond 
application of Free Trade principles cannot fairly be overlooked. Redi р 
doubt the advance in the use of telegraphic communication. Any system of common government pel 
the mother ah c lonies, other than that of а vague dynastic union, was manifestly 
. » Mother country and the British colonies, 1 her offspring was a matter of weeks 
Impossible so lone unication between the parent State and пег олзрипг E eee 
К ne aseo ; : c ts in railway and steamship communication, 
Or months. Of course, notwithstanding all the improvemen ee: 
the mil : x h ntry and her colonies forms а grave difficulty in the way o 
mileage distance between the mother country ane 7 sieni&cant compared with what it was in 1875. 
any possible Federation; but this difficulty nowadays is 11810 


er E i s in Great Britain is known at 
‘hanks CONSU ie hv. any event of publis interest which occurs 1n reat ANM 
ubmarine telegraphy, апу y, the main incidents of colonial life are read and com- 
› 


once in every impor lony. In the same wa, SAT ie opinion in Great 
mented on i RU dy with their occurrence. pe eM л iu every 
Britain and in all the self-governing colonies of Greater ice а А тоа senes 
Part of the British Empire. T oint administration conducted | B a со. Still, the former 
€ ever ag Satisfactory as joint administration by oral methods ea ie t manifestly impossible. What, 
elem of administration is conceivably xd. facility of communication between all parts of the 
“ver, is even more important than the mor а 

ое | which this facility of commumeation 
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and Greater Britain into one people, eis 
families which have relatives settled in the 


› 
i interest 1 other's 
remain undiminished, the interest 1n each 


at home, some in the colonie 
report every morning to every 
has passed on the preceding їл, EN ME eds 
interest in each others gs a 
seas, the common interes! pers n. 
and country, is far less liable than 1t was NUM un 
abr owl 
British race, whether at home or abroad, has, g 


community, united by other ties Desi 
seen how this rapidity of tommunicat 
It needs no saying that the war would not h 
if the defeats, victories, sufferings, and triump E : 
contingents, had not been made known to them day 

not seem to undervalue the military 
important result the way in which this assistance has 
Imperial Federation. There are grave pr ; 
scheme for carrying out the idea of the Federation o 


British town of im 


for the first time in British annals, this idea has commended itse 


in the Colonies. 


The above is q short extract from one of many Pre 


as Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B.; BENJAMIN KIDD; А 


with common thoughts, ¢ 
es must be awar 


fortunes felt by the 

ded formerly to decrease ' 
a portance ш eac 
ether in the mother country 


1 5 langu 
besides those of а common pend 
‘ks in practice by the experienc i а Wi 

on EM male the intense sympathy displayed by the Colonies 
i " not only of the British army, but of the Colonia] 


assistance afforded by th 


] 


ommon interests, and common ideas. дү 
e that, though mutual affections might 
members of a family, residing some 
with the lapse of years. But when the papers 
h quarter of the globe the news of What 
or in her dominions beyond the four 
h binds together men of the same race 


ayings, whic П 
EA To а great extent the 


{о diminish in strength. | 
to the advance in telegraphy, become again one 
age and а common ancestry. We haye 
e of the South African War. 


y day in the order of their occurrence. We must 
ese contingents, if we regard as yet a more 
tended to strengthen the influences which work for 


actical difficulties which attend the formation of any working 


the British Empire. But it is a striking fact that, 
If to popular favour both at home and 


A 
alory Essays to tie Volumes contributed by such authorities 


UGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C.; FREDERICK GREENWOOD; 


"ast ‘story at King’s College, London; 
j^ ‚ W. E. COLLINS, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History a King's College, , 
a En SMITH ERE M.D., B.Sc. ] These essays will be found to be valuable introductions to the study 


of Recent Political Progress, the Influence of Modern Researc. 
the application of the Doctrine of Evolution to Sociological 
duction, the Influence of Commerce on International Conflicts, 
and Results in Modern Theology. | 


hin the Scope of World History, the Growth of Toleration, 


Theory and Problems, Modern Conditions of Literary Pro- 
the Function of Science in the Modern State, and Methods 


WHAT THE COLONIAL EMPIRE MEANS. 


From the Article (9 pages) by Miss FLORA SHAW. 


The British Empire.—...... The Colopial 
empire—exclusive of the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colonies — comprises forty-three district governments. 
It is divided into colonies of three classes and depend- 
encies ; these, again, are in some instances associated for 
administrative purposes in federated groups. The three 
classes of colonies are Crown Colonies, Colonfes possessing 
representative institutions but not responsible government, 
and Colonies possessing representative institutions and 
responsible government. In Crown Colonies the Crown 
has entire control of legislation, and the public officers 
are under the control of the Home Government, In 
representative Colonies the Crown has only a veto on 
legislation, but the Home Government retains control of 
the public officers. In responsible Colonies the Crown 
retains a veto upon legislation, but the Home Government 
has no control of any public officer except the Governor. 

In Crown Colonies—with the exception of Gibraltar 
au Bs, пав, where laws may be made by the Governor 
alone laws are made by the Governor with the Con- 
currence of a council nominated by the Crown. In'some 
Crown Colonies, chiefly those acquired by conquest or 
cession, the authority of this council rests wholly on the 
Crown ; in others, chiefly those acquired by settl 
the council i рк реше, 
1 15 created by the Crown under the authority of 
local or Imperial laws, The Crown council of Ceylon Ue 
be cited as an example of the first kind. and the Cro Ц 

: зо Jamaica of the second. Us 

n colonies possessing representative institutions without 

responsible government, the Crown cannot (generally) 


oy Wonderful story of the growth of Engli 
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legislate by Order in Council, and laws are made by the 
Governor with the concurrence of the legislative body or 
bodies, one at least of these bodies, in cases where a second 
chamber exists, possessing a preponderance of elected 
representatives. The Bahamas, Barbados, and Bermuda 
have two legislative bodies—one elected and one nomi- 
nated by the Crown; Malta and the Leeward Islands 
have but one, which is partly elected and partly 
nominated. f 

Under responsible government legislation is carried 
on by parliamentary means exactly as at home, with à 
cabinet responsible to parliament, the Crown reserving 
only a right of veto which is exercised at the discretion of 
the Governor in the case of certain Bills. The executive 
councils in those colonies, designated as at home by 
parliamentary choice, are appointed by the Governor 
alone, and the other public officers only nominally by the 
Governor on the advice of his executive council. 

Colonial governors are classed as governors-general ; 
governors; lieut.-governors; administrators; high com- 
missioners ; and commissioners, according to the status 
of the colony and dependency, or group of colonies an 
dependencies, over which they preside. Their powers VAI 
according to the position which they occupy. In all case 
they represent the authority of the Crown. f 

As a consequence of this organization the finance 9 
Crown Colonies is under the direct control of the Imper? 
Government ; the finance of representative Colonies, thous ; 
not directly controlled, is usually influenced in importa? 
departures by the opinion of the Imperial Government: 
In responsible Coloniés the finance is entirely under loc 
control and the Imperial Government is dissociated fr 
either moral or material responsibility for colonial debts: | 

The total revenue, expenditure, and trade of the Colon! 
empire for 1900 were as follows :— 


sh Sea Power is told i Я ha 
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AD Revenue . £58,815,700 
ht Expenditure 56,563,660 
| Imports 181,846 110 
ne | Exports 192,330, 040 
TS In federated groups of colonies and dependencies 
lat matters which are of common interest to а given number 
ur | of separate governments are by mutual consent of the 
ce |] federating communities adjudged to the authority of а 


mon government, which, in the case of 


| self-governj 

he PATET is voluntarily created for the purpose, Ts 
jns associated states form under the federal government one 
XO "os al body, but the parts retain control of local matters, 
i and exercise all their original rights of government in 


regard to these. Тһе advantages of united action are 
o 


S thus secured for larger questions without impairing the 
lal vigour of independent initiative in matters of individual 
ust у contern. The two great self-governing groups of federated 
ore | colonies within the empire are the Dominion of Canada 
for and the Commonwealth of Australia. India, of which the 
| associated provinces are under the control of the central 
ng Government, may be given as an example of the practical 
at, federation of dependencies. Examples of federated Crown 
nd | Colonies and lesser dependencies are to be found in the 
Leeward Island group of the West Indies and the feder- 
ated Malay States. å 
ties | This rough system of self-government for the empire 
D; has been evolved not without some strain and friction, by 
ол; the recognition through the vicissitudes of three hundred 
dy | years of the value of independent initiative in the develop- 
ion, ment of young countries. Queen Elizabeth’s first patent 
?ro- to Sir Walter Raleigh permitted British subjects to accom- 
ods pany him to America, “with guarantee of a continuance 
of the enjoyment of all the rights which her Subjects 
enjoyed at home.” 
the 
ог r ы 
nd FROM THE HIMALAYAS TO CAPE COMORIN. 
ted | 
ida 


| From the Articles (123 pages) on INDIA by Six. W. W. 
| HUNTER, LL.D., C.I.E., Sir AUCKLAND COLVIN, 


re К.0.5.1, К.0.М.0., CIB., Sir ALFRED COMYN 
ч LYALL, K.C.B., G.G.I.E, and ЈАЗ, SUTHERLAND 
ied COTTON, М.А. 
na | THE LAST FORTY YEARS. 
a | India gy From 1860 to 1900 what changes! 
Не, | what advance ! Every year adds to the number of Indians 
Т) | Nino flock tc British colleges or to the Inns of Court. 
no | he Iron bands of caste, of custom, and of spiritual 
ge | пошу are rfore and more relaxing. The sanctions and 
| e penalties by which Hindu society was regulated are 
al; | шу but surely falling into disuse, and as yet there 
om: | th no new system to replace them. Slowly (and pona 
tus | p iore if slowly) an ancient creed is nodding to its fall. 
and | 1.15 the story of the sleeping Princess. For long ages 


ary India has slumbered immovable, but at length the spell is 


1505 LE From the far West has come the awakening. 

; uddenly life is actively resumed. The parrots and the 
d осуз scold, the geese cackle, the ass brays, put men 
rial ate anew about his business. Torpor is shaken o , 
ugh e nervous activity takes the place of mm a 
ant 10n. The Princess has arisen, and moves forward, 


t : : 
ough with dazed eyes and uncertain steps, encumbered 


ocal E. the folds of her old-world gaxments. In confidence, 
row VESPA without hesitation, she follews the stranger Le a 
LS. аз sh Which is new and unimaginable to her. The rue 
nial 9 draws onward quickens all her pulses, and 8 


moréand mo 


9 re upon her, as she advances, wit 
compara 


h the light 
ble promise, . . . DN LA. 


The biographies ‘of the 


tion of the British Empire, its hj 
Every por , istory and Colonial dey 
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in the Tenth Edition. 


THE MEANING OF “BRITISH INDIA” 


9 . 
e iU. үш с. 63, вес. 18, subsecs, 4 and 5), “ British 
SEDE His VM 2 mean “all territories and places 
dm Jesty's dominions which are for the time 
Б governed by His Majesty through the governor- 
Ваа of India or through any other governor or officer 
Su bordinate to ” him ; and “India” is interpreted to mean 
British India together with*any territories of any native 
prince or chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty exer- 
cised through the &overnorgeneral of India, or through 
euy other governor or officer subordinate to” him. 
Native States occupy about 38 per cent. of the total 
area, and contain about 23 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion. They vary in size from Haidarabad or the Nizam's 
Dominions (with an area of 83,000 square miles and a 
population of 11 millions) to a share of a petty village 
in Kathiawar. The one feature common to all alike is 
that ordinary British administration is excluded. In 


Anglo-Indian phraseology, all relations with them are 
“ political.” же ык 


NATIVE STATES AND BRITISH DOMINION. 


0-00 006 Almost all the native states of India, therefore, 
represent the scattered remnants of those rulerships that 
were hastily built up out of the ruins of the Moghal empire, 
which had itself consolidated a number of pre-existent king- 
doms. The whole Indian continent had fallen back into 
that condition of separate contending principalities, profess- 
ing but not practising allegiance to an emperor at Delhi, 
which prevailed before Baber founded the Moghal dynasty 
in the early part of the 16th century. That dynasty had 
now succumbed; but it had hardly passed away before 
another empire began to take the vacant place, growing 
slowly at first and with almost imperceptible advances. 
The rise and progress of the British power, however, in 
ne way followed the method of its predecessor; and this 
difference had an important effect upon the formation of 
the native states as we now see them. In the 16th 
century Baber conquered all northern India by force of 
arms, and his successors extended their dominion by a 
series of campaigns; they subdued all opposition by 
superiority in war. They left standing no rivals whom 
they could overthrow; their object was to bring the 
whole country under their yoke; they tolerated no 
equality; their monarchy was avowedly military and 
aggressive; their power levelled every obstacle that it 
could reach. : 

The British dominion began in another manner and went 
on by other methods. Englishmen ps e their foot- 

on the Indian sea-coast as traders, and for 
т time afterwards they neither attempted nor Бхтепшон 
desired territorial possessions. Their gradual control. 
interference in the quarrels and intrigues of the ] 
native princes was mainly forced upon them in their com- 
mercial competition with the French; and thus they 
entered upon a system of extending their sphere of 
influence by alliances with the nearest states, assisting 
them with troops and money, so that their general policy 
was to join any friendly power in resistance against a 

on enemy. When in 1757 Clive made for the East 
Tadia Company their first substantial conquest of territory 
2. province of Bengal—he merely added one more to 
the long list of states, held nominally by а зц aoe the 
Delhi emperor but really independent, into which the o 


empire had been broken up piecemeal. . . . 
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THE AOT OF 1858. E 
ia 
etter government of ne 
RES ste E administration 
crown, was not passed without an 
directors, nor without acrimonious 
Tt enacts that India shall 


f, the sovereign of England 


(1858), which finally transferred the entire 


from the Company to the 
; eloquent protest from the 
party шоп ш рше 7 
governed by, and in the nan [Engang 
| ERA one of the principal secretaries of state, cee 
п members. The governor-general recel 
The European troops of the 
4,000 officers and men, were 
ervice, and the Indian navy 
n Councils Act (1861) the 
also the councils at Madras 


the new title of viceroy. 
Company, numbering about 2 
amalgamated with the royal s 
i was abolished. By hee 
il gov -general's council an co dr 
| БЫТ БОШУ were augmented by the addition of pee 
| members, either natives or Europeans, | for legis atiye 
purposes only ; and by another Act passed in the same уе 
high courts of judicature were constituted out of the existing 


i | a council of fifteen 
| 


I supreme courts at the presidency towns. 
n ADMINISTRATION. 
| The supreme authority over all British India, 


(v dently of his council. 
| there is the ordinary or executive council usually com- 
| posed of about six official members besides the viceroy, 
| which may be compared with the cabinet of a constitu- 

tional country. It meets regularly at short intervals, 

| discussés and decides upon questions of foreign policy and 
domestic administration, and prepares measures for the 
| legislative council. Its members divide among themselves 

19 the chief departments of state, such as those of foreign 
affairs, finance, war, public works, &c. ; while the viceroy 
combines in his own person the duties both of constitu- 
tional sovereign and prime minister. Secondly, there is 

the legislative council, which is constituted by the safne 
members as the preceding, with the addition of the 

governor of the province in which it may be held, and 
official delegates from Madras and Bombay, together with 
certain nominated members representing the non-official 
native and European communities. 


CASTE. 

.- Whence arose this new constitution of the 
Aryan tribes into nations, with castes, priests, and kings? 
We have seen that, although in their earlier colonies on the 
Indus each father was priest in his family, yet the chieftain 
or lord of the settlers, called in some man specially learned 
in holy offerings to conduct the great tribal sacrifices 
Such men were highly honoured, and the famous quarrel 
which runs throughout the whole Veda sprang from the 
claims of two rival sages, Vashishtha and Visvámitra to 
Я pe pen one of these ceremonies. Тһе art of writing Was 
: m m and the hymns and sacrificial words had to be 
Et nded down by word of mouth f 

thus happened that the families 
heart became, as it were 


Ty 


Т ел. 


Even the ualde recognizes the 

E at king," sa 

0 phon pecs the priest, he alone aig Ca 
ms own house, to him the people bow 


: е b | 
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down. The king who gives hare to the priest, he vill 
conquer, him the gods will protect. . . . . , , 


THE PLAGUE. 


In 1896-97 India was revisited by famine, and 
the bubonic plague, which has since been constantly present 
їп more or less virulence, first showed itself. The famine 
of 1896-97 extended over some 310,000 square miles, 
with a population in round figures of 35 millions, and Was 
most severe in the North-West Provinces, in Oudh, and in 
the Central Provinces. It lasted from about September 
1896 till October 1897. At the worst time the total 
numbers on relief were 4,609,000. The death-rate per 
mille in the famine districts rose from 32:80, the norma] 
death-rate, to 39°54. The total Government expenditure 
and loss to Government is estimated at about 174 millions. 
A commission was appointed at the close of 1897 to re. 
port on the working of the Famine Code, and on the 
sufficiency of measures taken to combat famine. 
It reported in the ensuing year. The bubonic a 
plague was first identified in Bombay city to- prague, 
wards the end of September 1896, and after- 

wards spread to the Deccan, the western districts of the 
Nizam’s Dominions, the Punjab, the North-West Pro. 
vinces, and Bengal. From September 1896 to the end of 
April 1900 the reported plague deaths in the whole of the 
Bombay country were 299,844, and 58,841 for other parts 
of India, while the actual plague deaths were probably 
considerably more. The Bombay and Karachi export 
trade has been seriously affected by the plague. Grievous 
as is the mortality from plague, a total even, say, of 
475,000 for a period of nearly four years is less than the 
differente between the highest cholera mortality (727,493 
in 1892) and the lowest (152,703 in 1898) in British 
India in a single year. In November 1898 a mixed 
commission, consisting of three medical experts from the 
United Kingdom and two Indian officials, was appointed 
to investigate the plague question in India. "Their report 
favoured inoculation, opposed the enforced removal of 
plague patients to hospitals, which had proved the cause 
of much rioting and violence ; and made other suggestions 
of which the sense generally was unfavourable to segrega- 
tion, or evacuation of infected places except in villages 
and small towns, and to cordons, and the search of railway 
passengers. Again, in 1900, famine appeared and proved 
itself most severe in Bombay, Rajputana, and the Central 
Provinces, The tract concerned contained a population of 
85 millions, of whom perhaps 52 millions were severely 
affected. Of the 85 millions, 43} millions were inhabi- 
tants of native states, and 412 millions were in British 
territory. At the close of May 1900, 5,802,000 were in 
receipt of relief. After the rainy season of 1900 distress 
gradually abated. The expenditure necessary to cope 
with the famine was estimated at £13,000,000 (at 1? 
rupees to the £1). The death of adults from starvation 
1s stated to have been of rare occurrence, and due entirely 
to the apathy of the people themselves. p^ 


Finance 


VILLAGE INDUSTRIES. 


; Historically the most interesting, and still the 
most important in the aggregate, of all Indian industries 210 
those conducted in every rural Village of the land. 1 

Hindu village system is based upon division of labour quite 
as much as upon hereditary caste. The weaver, the potter 
the blacksmith, the brazier, the oil-presser, are each men" 


bers of a community, as well as inheritors of 2 family 
occupation. 


for their On the one hand, they have a secure market 
or their wares, and, on the other, their employers have ! 
guarantee that their trades shall, be well learned. «5! 
plicity of life and permanence of employment are re 
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ly combined with a hig 
onesty of execution. . 


RATS AND MICE. 


The rat and mouse family is only too nu 

ous: Conspicuous in it is the loathsome bandicoot (Mus 
pandicota), which sometimes measures 2 feet in length 
incuding 1ts tail, and weighs 3 D. It burrows under 
houses, and is very destructive to plants, fruit, and even 
poultry. More interesting is the tree rat (Af. arboreus), а 


һарр! 
and h 


h degree of excellence in design 


= 


native of Bengal, about 7 inches long, which makes its 
nest in cocoa-nut palms and bamboos. The voles or field 
mice (genus Arvicola) occasionally multiply so exceeding] 
as to diminish the out-turn of the local harvest, P 
require special measures to be organized for their Suppres- 
GO сол E NELLE C ы» 5... 
The statistics as to deaths from snake-bite in India form 
a startling feature of these articles: in one Year a total of 
16,777 persons were killed by snakes, and £871 was paid 
in rewards for the destruction of 127,295 snakes. | 


A MONSTER COMMONWEALTH, 


From the Articles (83 pages) on AUSTRALIA b» В, HELM, 
Rev. J, MILNE CURRAN, aad T. Н, COGHLAN, Govern- 


ment Statistician, New South IP ales. 
EXPLORATION. 


Australia.—...... By the end of the year 1873 the 
whole of the eastern portion of Australia had been explored, the 
unkiown part of the continent being confined to the interior of 
West Australia and those districts of South Australia north of the 
Macdonnell Range and west of the overland telegraph line. . . . . 

The list of explorers from 1875 to 1900 is a long one; but after 
Forrest’s and Giles’s expeditions the main object ceased to be the 
discovery of pastoral country: a new zest had been added to the 
cause of exploration, and most of the smaller expeditions concerned 
themselves with the search for gold. Amongst thezmore important 
explorations may be ranked those of Tietkins in 1889, of W. 
Lindsay in 1891, of Wells in 1896, of Hubbe in 1896, and of the 
Hon. David Carnegie in 1896-97. Pee uou ws 

One of the most successful expeditions which travarsed West 
Australia was that led and equipped by the Hon. David Carnegie, 
which started in July 1896, and travelled north-easterly until it 
reached Alexander Spring ; then turning northward, it traversed 
the country between Wells's track of 1896 and the South Austra- 
lian border. The expedition encountered many hardships, but 
Successfully reached Hall Creek in the Kimberley district. After 
а few months’ rest it started on the return journey, following 
Sturt Creek until its termination in Gregory’s Salt Sea, and then 
keeping parallel with the South Australian border as far as Lake 
Macdonald. Rounding that lake the expedition moved south- 
West and reached the settled districts in August 1897. The 
distance travelled was 5000 miles, and the actual time employed 
Was eight months. ‘This expedition put an end to the hope, so 
ong entertained, that it was possible to obtain a direct and 
Practicable route for stock between Kimberley and Coolgardie 
Sold-fields ; and it also proved that, with the possible exception of 


cml isolated patches, the desert traversed contained no auriferous 
country р MEAS Ст. i bam. 
ABORIGINES. 
i bio hci ct АО 
ап ther А nent. ley RIS ar SME ET гла de 
г У other peoples, and have evidently been iso үп 
est of the human race from prehistoric times. Although Шер 
A Jsical and mental characters stamp them as one, it is каш 
dia сере now that the race is a blend of bye сд ав 
eontinen elements, introduced into Australia probably w 

ment was still connected by dry land with New Guinea. 


t р | f 
three original races be divided, as they conveniently m 
and Dese class A would be characterized as follows :— 

\ 


i ts 
231018 Who dig for tubers, build cryde canoes, have implemen 
de design, s no fixed abode and no buildings. О 
Wea Comprise hunters of a higher class, havin hne NE 
ac 18, showing skill in carving, dressing neatly, eu those 
witî Ons. Class © would include a higher grade, даш 0а 
form Ked habitations, some rude method of agriculture, н btedly 

"^ of government. The Australian aborigines undou 


^ D 
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For the titles of some of the articles on Art subj 
jects, 


see p. 114 i 
Lp | р of this pamphlet, 


bel y 
ong to the first or lowest class. They are typical hunters, “in 


vu E E trapper, the South 
ег people, savage ivilized. " 
ysical appearance the Si HANE C 


the legs in particular bei Muscle is usually 
of calves. "The physique of articular being notably destitute 
arid portions Bee ОШ of the aborigines of the central an deniers 


: t the aboriginal has a Jess luxuriant beard. The 
ae oi the head is raven bleck and wavy; this is somewhat 
odified where Papuan influence has been felt, the hair then being 
The peculiarities about the aboriginal’s 

The skull is abnormally thick and the 
anaes The head is long and somewhat narrow, 
i e forehead recedes in a marked degree. He has usually 
excellent teeth, and the hands and feet are not strikingly large. 
The black-fellow's carriage is graceful and erect ; he walks with the 
head well thrown back, and his senses are always on the alert. 
His powers in tracking, stalking his prey, and hurling his spear 
are proverbial. His implements, offensive and defensive, have been 
well described by standard authors, but little or no light has been 
thrown on the origin of that wonderful weapon, the boomerang. 
Some writers have taken the trouble to show that the boomerang 
was Ш use ages ago in Africa and in India; but if we define the 
boomerang as an instrument which when projected into the air 
returns to its thrower, it may be safely said that we have no proof 
that any other race ever knew of sugh an implement. The 
boomerang that returns to the thrower is rarely if ever used for 
fighting purposes. The stone implements of the aborigines may 
be said to be crude in the extreme. But any good collection of 
their implements will show—(1) flakes; (2) knives, in many 
varieties ; (3) spear-heads ; (4) chisels ; (5) scrapers ; (6) needles or 
awls ; (7) hammers; (8) anvils; and (9) grinding stones. .... . 


THE STORY OF AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 


o ооо оо The question of federation was not lost sight 
of by the framers of the original constitution which was 
bestowed upon New South Wales. In the report of the 
committee of the Legislative Council appointed in 1852 to 
prepare а constitution for that colony, the following passage 
occurs :—‘“ One of the most prominent legislative measures 
required by the colony, and the colonies of the Australian 
g-oup generally, is the establishment at once of а Сепега1 
Assembly, to make laws in relation to those intercolonial 
questions that have arisen or may hereafter arise among 
them. The questions which would claim the exercise of 
such a jurisdiction appear to be (1) intercolonial tariffs 
and the coasting trade; (2) railways; roads, canals, and 
other such works running through any two of the colonies; 
(3) beacons and lighthouses on the coast ; (4) intercolonial 
gold regulations ; (5) postage between the said colonies ; 
(6) a general court of appeal from the courts of such 
colonies; (7) a power to legislate on all other subjects 
which may be submitted to them by addresses from the 
legislative councils and assemblies of the colonies, and to 
appropriate to any of the above-mentioned objects the 
necessary sums of money, to be raised by a percentage on 
the revenues of all the colonies interested. This wise 
recommendation received very scant attention. ...... 
Meanwhile a sort of makeshift was deyised, and 
rial Parliament passed a measure per- History of 


the Impe 1 à ` federation 
mitting the formation of a Federal Council, to ane 


zhi ny that felt inclined to join could ment. 

Wo br the seven colonies New South — 

Wales and New Zealand stood aloof from the council, and 
from the beginning it was therefore shorn of a large share 
of the prestige that would have attached toa body speak- 
ing and acting on behalf of a united Australia. т ead 
The council held eight meetings, at which many matters of 
intercolonial interest were discussed. The last occasion of 
m being called together was in 1899, when the council 
a in Afelbourne. In 1889 an important step towards 
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Gold, Silver, Copper, and all the me 


i x casion 
Sir Henry Parkes. The oc 

eral Edwards on the defences 
addressed the other premiers 


ral union for purposes of de- 
s a conference at Parlia- 


federation was taken by 
was the report of Major-Gen 
of Australia, and Sir Henry 
on the desirability of a sot 
fence. The immediate result wa ) 
ment House, Melbourne, of representatives from ee 
the seven colonies. This conference р x E 
expressing its loyalty and attachmens < 
КО rds e rations which affirmed the desira- 


submitting certain reso AS cal 
ili а „ union, under the Crown, of the Austre 
E pane just to all, and provided that 


asian colonies, on principles Just 1 
the remoter Australasian colonies should be entitled i: 
admission upon terms to e afterwards agreed upon, an 


that steps should be taken for the appointment of pe 
"mates to a national Australasian convention, to consic 9" 
and report upon an adequate scheme for a federal con- 
vention. In accordance with the understanding arrived 
‘at, the various Australasian parliaments appointed dele- 
gates to attend а national convention to be held in Sydney, 
and on the 2nd March 1891 the convention held its first 
meeting. Sir Henry Parkes was elected president, and 
he moved a series of resolutions embodying the principles 
necessary to establish, on an enduring foundation, the 
structure of a federal government. These resolutions were 
slightly altered by the conference, and were adopted in 
the following form :—, 

1. The powers and rights of existing colonies to remain intact, 
except as regards such powers as it may be necessary to hand over 
to the Federal Government. 

2. No alteration to be made in states without the consent of the 
legislatures of such states, as well as of the federal parliament. . 

3. "Trade between the federated colonies to be absolutely free. 

4. Power to impose customs and excise duties to be in the 
Federal Government and parliament. 

5. Military and naval defence forces to be under one command. 

6. The federal constitution to make provision to enable each 

state to make amendments in the constitution if necessary for the 
purposes of federation. 
Other formal resolutions were also agreed to, and on the 
315% of March Sir Samuel Griffith, as chairman of the 
committee on constitutional machinery, brought up a draft 
Constitution Bill, which was carefully considered by the 
convention in committee of the whole and adopted on the 
9th of April, when the convention was formally dissolved. 
The Bill, however, fell absolutely dead. Not because it 
was not a good Bill but because the movement out of 
which it arose һай not popular initiative, and therefore 
failed to reach the popular imagination. . . е. 


THE TRIUMPH OF MR CHAMBERLAIN, 


M scout Under алт Act of the British Parliament 

9th July 1900, passed under the auspices of Mr Gis aoe 
Secretary of State for the colonies, a proclamation was 
issued, 17th September of the same year, declaring that, 
on and after 156 January 1901, the people of New South 
rok Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland 
wealth Таѕшашіа, and West Australia should be united 
Act, 1900, їй à Federal Commonwealth under the name of 

the Commonwealth of Australia. "The Act which 
gaxo cc me ry of this proclamation embodied 

with such variations as had been 
on behalf of the colonies) the constituti 7 m 
Premiers’ conference of ы; Tt a S 
other лу, and though its passage 

by үа difficulties, finally became ine роу ае 
‘general approval. The difficulties arose with OE to 


T - By Clause 
tailed: M . > very s З 
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RC ARE the judicial committee of + g 

Council should be strengthened by the appointment o 


tals have each a separate 


p WO 1 


four colonial member 


But after priv 
gates he withdrew 


article devoted to them in the Tenth Edition, 


s with the rank of lords of app 
ately conferring with the Australian dele. 
this suggestion, and when the second 


5 f the Bill came on he announced that а compro. 


reading О 
mise had been agreed upon. 
uted clause pr 
Australian interests the r 
maintained, and that ш ques 
wealth and а single 
appeal might be giv 
Mr Chamber 
further development at 


The final form of the di 
ovided that in cases which involved non. 
ight of appeal should be fully 
tions between the Common. 
state, or between two states, leave to 
en by the High Court of Australia 
lain indicated that this matter might receive 
a future time, and that it was 


possible that after consulting with the colonies the Govern. 


ment migl 
court of appeal for the whole empire. 


THE OUTPUT OF GOLD 


ht propose the establishment of a permanent 


Australia is one of the great gold producers of the 
world, and its yield in 1899 was about £14,334,000 
sterling, and the total value of its mineral production was 


approximately 


£19,663,000. Gold is found throughout 


Australia, and the present prosperity of the states is 
largely due to the discoveries of this metal, the develop. 
ment of other industries being, in a country of varied 
resources, a natural sequence to the acquisition of mineral 


treasure. 


from the date of its first discovery, up to the 


close of 1899, gold to the value of £368,160,000 sterling 


had been obtained in Australia. 


Victoria, in a period of 


forty-eight years, contributed about £254,000,000 to this 
total, and is still a large producer, its annual yield being 
about 736,000 oz., 29,000 men being engaged in the 


search for the precious metal. 


Queensland's annual output 


is 705,000 oz. ; the number of men engaged in gold-mining 
is 10,000. In New South Wales the gieatest production 
was in 1852, soon after the first discovery of the precious 
metal, when the output was valued at £2,660,946 ; the 
production ing 1899 was about 496,000 oz., valued at 


£1,752,000. 


Until recently West Australia was con- 


sidered to be destitute of mineral deposits of any value, 
but it is now known that a rich belt of mineral country 
extends ‘from north to south. The first important dis- 
covery was made in 1882, when gold was found in the 
Kimberley district; but it was not until a few years later 


that this rich and extensive area was developed. 


In 1887 


gold was found in Yilgarn, about 200 miles east of Perth. 
This was the first of the many rich discoveries in the same 
distriet which have made West Australia the chief gold- 


producer of the Australian group. 


At the present time 


there are eighteen goldfields in the state, and it is esti- 
mated that over 20,000 miners are actively engaged in the 
search for gold. In 1899 the production amounted to 
1,644,000 oz., as compared with 30,310 oz. in 1891. Of 
all the Australian states South Australia has produced the 
smallest quantity of gold, the total output from the com- 
mencement of mining operations being valued at little 


more than £2,213,000 sterling. 


The following table 


7] Б . م‎ 
gives the value of gold raised from the commencement 


of mining to the close of the year 1899: — 


State. 7 d 
New South Wales yar 246.000 


^ 


ictoria 254,157,000 
Queensland , 1 Ла 
South Australia . 2 213, 000 
West Australia 16,906, 000 

b 


steadil 
Since then there has beén a marked revival. 


DIVERSITY OF BIRD-LIFE. 
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Aer The birds of Australia i ir 

е : in their number 

шу of species (reckoned at 690) may be deemed Bom 
mpensation for its poverty of mammals; yet it will? 


The production of gold, which had been declining 
y for many years, reached the lowest point in 1 
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ot 


soar 


Го 
and comparison in this respect with regions of Afri 
PORE America in the same latitudes. The black pos ur have depended on the Acts of the colonial legislature. "The 


Mrs Australia was thought remarkable when discover 
polying an old Latin proverb. There is also a w 

‘he vulture is wanting. Sixty species of parrot 
them very handsome, are found in Australia. The emu, a 
large bird of the order Cursores, or runners, corresponds 
with the African and Arabian ostrich, the rhea of South 
America, and the cassowary of the Moluccas and New 
Guinea. In New Zealand this order is represented by the 
apteryx, аз it formerly was by the gigantic moa, the remains 
of which have been found likewise in Queensland. Of the 
same species as the birds of paradise is the graceful Menura 
superba, OF lyre-bird, with its tail feathers spread in the 
shape of а lyre. _ The mound-raising megapodes, the bower- 
puilding satin-birds, and several others, display peculiar 


À ed, as 
hite eagle. 
S, some of 


habits. The honey-eaters present a great diversity of 
plumage. There are also many kinds of game birds, 


pigeons, ducks, geese, plovers, and quails. 

The ornithology of New South Wales and Queensland 
is more varied and interesting than that of the other 
provinces. 


THE GREAT DOMINION. = 


From the Articles (82 pages) on CANADA by Professor 
DANIAS WILSON, G. M. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., JAS, 
W. ROBERTSON, and а, R. PARKIN, LL.D., C.M.G. 


^ THE CESSION. 

Canada.—...... On the cession of Canada to 
Great Britain in 1763, its French colonists were guaranteed 
the free exercise of the Roman Catholic religion, and equal 
civil and commercial privileges with British subjects. 


Further privileges were secured by “the Quebee Act” of 
1774, whereby the old French laws, including the custom of 
Paris, the royal edicts, and those of the colonial intendants 
under the French regime, were declared binding in relation 
toall property and civil rights ; while the criminal law was 
superseded by that of England with its trial by jury. The 
seignories, with their feudal rights and immunities, were 
also perpetuated ; and thus, under the fostering protection 
of England, the colonial life of the France of Louis XV. 
and the regency survived in the “New France” of 
Canada, unaffected by the Revolution of 1792. But the 
whole French population at- the date of the conquest did 
not exceed 65,000. From Great Britain, and still more 
from the older colonies, emigrants hastened to occupy the 
new territory to the north of the St Lawrence. . 


OLD FRENCH LAW. 


provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, even when united 
for legislative purposes they retained their diverse laws | 
and distinet judicial systems, while the Privy Council of | 
Great Britain constituted the final court of appeal for 
both. In the provinee of Quebec the old French law, 
Which was introduced under Louis XIV., is still the basis 
gt the law of property. ‘There the tenure of property xe- 
mained strictly feudal, until the settlement of the claims 
of the seigniories by the Act of 1854 brought the old 
System to an end. But before that was effected new town- 
ships had been surveyed, and land disposed of to settlers 
to be held in free and common _soccage. The Qe | 
aw is regulated partly by the old French code, but modifiec 
y the English customs, and by later Canadian legislation. 


© criminal laws of England, and the right of trial by jury, 
Were j КҮ Сы, . Since then а 
e Introduced by 4th Geo. Ш. c. 83 t tho statutes, 


Additions to the criminaljlaw,or modifications 
а e 


. | provisions, silk and woollen goods. 
o B ap oe So long as Canada consisted of the two | P 


religi 
b, language, and customs of the French popu- 
of Cane 3 кш to them at the time of the cession 
SM z pend ; and the rights and privileges per- 
кы Us toman Catholic Church, among a population 
CLONE its creed as their national religion, help to per- 
Petuate essential differences, by maintaining what is still 
Practically an established if not a state church. . 


WANEY TIMBER. 


Ev ia The forests of Canada abound in fine timber, 

apted to almost every variety of useful or ornamental 
work, and furnishing one main element of wealth to the 
province. Foremost in point of utility are the white and 
red pine, annually exported in large quantities to the 
United States and to Europe. Threefourths of the square 
and flatted timber produced in the Ottawa region in 1873 
was of white pine. Cedar, red pine, and railway-ties chiefly 
made of tamarac, were the others which were produced in 
largest quantities. Pine trees of 100 feet high are not un- 
common; and instances are not rare of trees greatly 
exceeding that height. 

_ The pine prepared for exportation is made into squared 
timber, measuring from 60 to 70 feet in height; or into 
waney timber (as it is called when only partially squared 
or flatted), averaging generally the. same lengths though 
sometimes running to 100, or &ven*120 feet. 


THE NEED TOR MAPS. 


EON S Or The wide mountainous Pacific border of the 
continent, constituting the “Rocky Mountain region,” 
may best be named as a whole the Cordillera or Cordil- 
leran belt. Тһе Rocky Mountains proper in Canada com- 
prise only the well-defined eastern system of ranges of this 
belt. The Cordillera includes nearly the entire province 
of British Columbia, with the whole of the Yukon district 
of the North-West Territories. Its width is about 400 
miles, and it is throughout essentially а mountainous 
country, very complicated in its orographie features and 
interlocking river systems, but as yet in the main very 
imperfectly delineated on any maps. 


MANUFACTURES. 


MO OT со In 1898 Canada exported $31,179,113 worth of manu- 
factures, a great proportion of this being the produce of the mine, 
the forest, the sea, and the farm ; but since the adoption of the 
national policy the manufacture of goods.for home consumption 
has very largely inereased, such as cotton and woollen goods, oots 
and shoes, agricultural implements, and a variety of. miscellaneous 
articles previously imported, and the countries sending the largest 
amounts, are, in their order, United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
France, and Holland. The principal classes of goods imported for 
home consumption are bread-stufls, carriages, articles of cotton, 
articles of flax, hemp and jute, iron and steel, oils, leather, paper, 

Bread - stuffs comprise rice, 
sago, tapioca, and other articles not of wheat product. 


FISHERIES. 


incipal fisheries are those on the Atlantic coast 
аара of Nova MEE New Bruni; Prince 
‘dwar i to some extent by the people of the eastern 
Led ш Cod, herring, indere and lobsters aro the 
SUR roduct of the fisheries, though halibut, salmon, anchovies, 
ш r called sardines are also exported. In British Columbian 
au ANTT main catch is of salmon, in addition to which are 
Mer oolachan, herring, sturgeon, cod, shell-üsh, and fish taken 
heli Р ге oll value—namely, the dog-fish and basking shark and 
5 Е fsh Ontario and Manitoba produce white fish, sturgeon, 
thera h fresh - water fish. In 1897 there were 78,959 persons 
and EE the fishing industry, though only 27,079 were perma- 
engage ae loyed. fhe total production of fish in 1897 was in 
ane 329 733 646, of which $10,841,661 was ex orted and the 
value $22,100 v ome, this being augmented (for bait and 
) by importations to the amount of $784,323. : 
f fur-seal catching is carried on to some extent in 
from Victoria, but the returns of the 
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it to be a decreasing industry, as Mom CERE 
th the United States. In 189 10 шоп 
3.614 seals; in 1896, 55, A 
59. Owing to the seizure 0 


last few years show it tc 
causing some friction wi aun 
by Canadian pelagic sealers was (m 
а E R SE seas, the contention that the 
Canadian sealing vessels on the high seas, ORAN andthe 
United States were justified in making S id DATA 
repudiation of such claim by Great Britain, h d Rh the 
EE шоа E Ron hore) WAS prescribed 

hat a certain area miles. { Y S 
M Et sealing islands of Alaska in phot plagio pen 
forbidden, and damages to be settled by arbi гү i ТҮ "Түз 
to the owners of vessels that had been unlawfully seiz Es 


money was paid in 1899. . 


COMMEROE. 


he 
i 75 vee has greatly expanded. The 
е he north-west, the increase of 


ening up of the fertile lands in t сазе 
OUTRE the discovery ol new mineral fields, and the construction 


i iti hods, and channels of 
f railwavs have changed the conditions, met Дап 
tadê. The development that has taken place may be seen from 
the figures in the following tabular statement :— 


nee Entered for iu 
Year. | Total Exports. | Total Imports. Consumption. Duty 


a 


© 
14,138,849 


S 


$ $ 
| 1880 | 87,911,458 | 86,964,747 | 71,782,349 
| 1890 | 96,749,149 | 121,858,241 | 112,765,584 | 24,014,908 
¦ 1900 | 191,894,723 | 189,622,513 | 180,804,316 | 28,889,110 
AGRICULTURE. 
dms About 4€& per cent. of the population of 


Canada belong to families whose heads or members are 
engaged inagriculture. A large number more are employed 
in industries arising out of agriculture; among these are 
millers of flour and oatmeal, curers and packers of meat, 
makers of cheese and butter, and persons occupied in the 
transportation and commerce of grain, hay, live stock, 
meats, butter, cheese, milk, eggs, fruit, and various other 
products. Itisestimated that the annual value of all farm 
crops and products in Canada is not less than 600,000,000 
dollars. The country is splendidly formed for the produc- 
tion of food. Across the continent there is a zone about 
3500 miles long and nearly as wide as France, with a 
climate adapted to the production of foods of superior 
quality. In places which are now cultivated the soil has 
been Lu ES That of Manitoba is rich in the con- 
stituents of plant food to a degree that surpa 

all the soils of Europe. : E: "à : RE 


THE CONFEDERATION. 


. ۰ . . . . The four provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia were confederated as the 
Dominion of Canada in 1867. At the request of the Do- 
inion parliament 1 
."ompany was ceded to Canada by the imperial Govern 
in 18 70, on the payment of $300,000 ШШ satisfy the Com- 
pany’s claims. From a, portion of this territory the province 
of Manitoba was immediately formed, though it became 
May to quell by military force a rebellion among the 

alf-breeds of the Red River district before the Dominion 


0 Dominion, 
e union being that a railway 
n 80 connect the Pacific 

n 1873 Prince Edwatd 
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POLITICAL PROBLEMS. 


confederated Canada have had to deal in connexion With 
the vast territory thus brought under their control hay, 
been numerous and of varied character. Immediately after 
confederation a serious agitation for repeal of the Union 
arose in Nova Scotia, which had been brought Into con. 
federation by a vote of the Legislature, without direet 
appeal to the people; this danger was only averted after 
much negotiation, and considerable modification of the 
terms on which that province entered the Dominion. Much 
friction has arisen in defining accurately the division of 
power between the Federal and provincial Governments 
The founders of confederation had, in the troubles of 
the United States, an object-lesson on the necessity of 
strengthening the central authority.’ The American сор. 
stitution, after clearly defining the powers of the Federal 
Government, leaves all unstated authority to the Sovereign 
states. Canada adopted the opposite course. While the 
range of legislative control for the province was clearly 
defined, the residuum of undelegated authority Was given 
to the Federal Government. On this point several differ. 
ences have arisen, the Dominion sometimes disclaiming, 
sometimes asserting, a right to interfere. When, in 1871, 
the New Brunswick legislature passed a Bill making publie 
education non-sectarian, the opposition, on behalf of the 
Roman Catholic minority, appealed to the Ottawa Govern- 
ment to disallow the Act. This it refused to do, asserting 
that the province had acted within its rights. A similar 
policy was followed in 1888, when the Quebec legislature 
granted to the Jesuit order a sum of $400,000 in com- 
pensation for property forfeited to the Crown. 


A RULING OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. + 


d QURE A difference of long standing was settled in 
1898 by the Privy Council, which ruled that in the question 
of the control of fisheries, while the Dominion had exclusive 
power to make regulations, the issue of licenses and the 
collection of revenues from this source belong to the pro- 
vinces, except in the case of Manitoba and the North-West 
Territories, where no prior rights existed. In 1878 the 
Federal Government passed the Scott Act, empowering 
municipalities to deal with the traffic in liquor. The right 
of the Federal parliament to pass this Act was questioned 
as an infringement of provincial powers, but on appeal to 
the Privy Council the right was maintained. It seems 
probable that most of the possible questions of difference 
between federal and provincial authority have now been 
settled by these and similar judicial decisions, and that 
Canadian experience in adapting a federal system to British 
methods of government will prove extremely useful in 
further applications of the federal idea to other parts of 
the empire, or to the empire itself. In this connexion it 
may be noted that dual representation, or the privilege of 
representing a constituency in the Dominion parliament 
and in a provincial assembly at the same time, was tried 


in the early years of confederation, but was abolished in 
1872 as unsatisfactory, . . О: 


CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION. 


bito a Qut Among matters demanding constructive legis: 

BORNE organization of the new state the following may 

noted —In 1871 a uniform System of decimal currency 

ys established for the whole Dominion. The creation of à 

nr Саш, after engaging the attention of the Canadian 

1 ent {ог Several years, was finally accomplished m 
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uisne judges, and has appellate civil a; 


J E чур; ad crimi 
iction for the Dominion. minal 


By an Act passed in 1891 
Supreme Court 


five P 
iurisd 
the Government has power to refer to the 
any important question of law affecting the public interest 


The right of appeal from the Supreme Court thus consti- 
tuted to the J udicial Committee of the Privy (Conse 
marks, in questions Judicial, Canada’s place as ‘a part of 
the British empire. The appointment, first made in 1897 
of the chief justices of Canada, Cape Colony, and South 
Australia, as colonial members of the Judicial Committee 
still further established the position of that body as the 
fnal court of appeal for British people. The British N orth 
American Act of 1867 provided that the control of elections 
for the Dominion parliament should rest with the various 
provinces. This measure was necessary owing to the lack 
of machinery at the time for managing federal matters 
This clause was superseded in 1885 by a franchise Pill. 
which provided for uniformity of suffrage and recognized 
property qualificationnas determining the right to vote. A 
later Act, passed in 1898, restored the provincial franchise 
as the basis for federal elections, thus reintroducing an 
element of variety in the qualifications of voters, Ontario 
Manitoba, British Columbia, and Prince Edward Island 
have practically manhood suffrage ; in Quebee, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick a property qualification is required. 
A general election law was passed in 1874, which provided 
for vote by ballot, the holding of elections simultaneously 
throughout the Dominion, and the abolition of property 
qualification for members of parliament. In the North- 
West Territories, however, elections were held by open 
voting until 1885. "uus. 

RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 

E DP ie In a country of vast distances with great areas 
to be opened for settlement, railway development was 
necessarily from the first a leading question of public policy. 
Two great national lines were projected as an essential part 
of confederation: the Intercolonial, built to connect the 
Maritime Provinces with the provinces on the St Lawrence; 
the Canadian Pacific to unite the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts of the Dominion. The first of these was completed 
in 1876 ; with the various extensions since built it now 
includes 1511 miles of road, and remains entirely under 
the control of the Government. The construction of the 
Canadian Pacific was entrusted to a private company, 
which received large subsidies of land, money, and com- 
pleted railway. This system has grown to be one of the 


and-surface of the world, peopled by 40 
quarter of the world's population. 


The Empire is divided naturally into five princip jd 
Australia, and Canada, connected by intermediate ports anc сог 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, etc. 
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: naval forces 
To defend that Empire we spend upon our naval forces, 
à year, and maintain an army of about 1,000,000 mer 
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HRS ШШ as grown from 4022 in 1874 to 17,250 
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е settled. The question of subsidizing railways has 
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IMMIGRATION. 

M or The completion of the Canada Pacific railway, 
HOGG: Toke opening-up of the prairie lands of the 
eA a een followed by a considerable increase in 
ie Я ЕЕ ш at no time has this been excessive, nor 
pe Бп nation represented by numbers sufficiently 

g prevent ultimate fusion with the English-speaking 
element. A considerable migration has lately taken place 
into the north-west from. the western states of America. 
The exodus from Iceland, begun in 1875, has resulted in 
greatly decreasing the population of that island. In 
Southern Manitoba are settled large numbers of Men- 
nonites, a thrifty and honest if somewhat exclusive folk, 
who fled from Europe to escape military service. For a 
similar reason the Doukhobors (¢.v.), a peculiar religious 
sect from the Black Sea provinces of Russia, in 1899 
emigrated to Canada in a body. «Scottish crofters from 
the Highlands, English and „Irish agricultural labourers, 
Americans, Norwegians, Galicians, and Danes, help to 
swell a varied but hardy and industrious population. The 
district of Alberta is largely occupied Ъу: Englishmen who 
are engaged in ranching. On the Pacific slope the Chinese, 
though discouraged by a heavy tax, are found in consider- 
able numbers, while the influx of Japanese coolies is creat- 
ing a problem in the labour market of British Columbia. 
On confederation Canada assumed the care of her own 
land defences. The Fenian raids of 1866 and 1870 delayed 
for a shoct time the removal of imperial regiments, but in 
the latter year all British forces were withdrawn except 
those stationed at Halifax. During the war in South 
Africa (1899-1902) these, too, were temporarily replaced 
by a Canadian garrison. On the other hand, within the 
last few years the imperial and the Canadian Governments 
have entered into an agreement for the joint defence of 
Esquimault, a new coaling and naval station on the Pacific 
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WHAT WE MEAN BY “BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA." 


PU. The expression “British South Africa”—which 
has obtai Ithough it has no official sanc- 
s obtained general currency, a g 0 se 
tion—came into use, or at least began to acquire a definite 
meaning, in the early ’eighties, when the first step towards 
the partition of the continent was taken by the German 
occupation of Namaqualand (1885). It then became at 
once evident that British interests could no longer be con- 
fined to the regions south of the Orange river and east of 
the Drakensberg range, and that the very existence of the 
two long-established celonies of the Cape and Natal would 
be imperilled unless practica] measures were taken to keep 
open the “English road” to the interior of the continent, 
which had hitherto been mainly followed by missionaries, 
traders, and travellers. "Thus arose the imperial idea of a 
* British South Africa,” as a political domain destined in 
due course to embrace in one vast federation all existing 
colonies and all other settlements in process of develop- 
ment into free, self-governing states. But such a system 
must necessarily lack ideal completeness—such complete- 
ness as is enjoyed by the sister federations of Canada and 
Australia—so long as considerable tracts are held by foreign 
Powers on the western and eastern seaboards (German 
South-West Africa; Portuguese South-East Africa). In 

the interior, however, the unity of the system has be 

secured by the suppression of the late Boer states, while 
its borders have been enlarged by the settlement of Mata- 
bele and Mashona Lands (South Rhodesia) and by the 
extension of British rule, directly or indirectly, over the 
whole of Bechuanaland. Thus the expression British South 
Africa now covers the whole of the continent from the 
Zambezi to the Cape, the specified German and Portuguese 
territories alone excepted. Including these, South isto 
has a total area of about 1,364,000 square miles, and 
a population approximately estimated (1900) at nearly 
7,000,000, and is politically divided into five Britis 
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Encyclopædia Britannica to the subject of 
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In the First Edition of the work (1771) less than 
significant of advance, and it is wel] m 
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Colony (Kroonstad), and in various parts of the Transvaa] 
and tu nearly up to the banks of the Zambezi, . 


DISCOVERY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


5 ИЕ What led to the discovery of America led 
also to the discovery, exploitation, and colonization of 
South Africa. In the 15th century the great Eastern 
trade with Europe was carried on by the Venetian Republic 
—Venice was the gate from West to East, and her fleets, 
richly lader with goods brought down to the shores of the 
Mediterranean in caravans, supplied Europe with the 
luxuries of the Orient. It wasin that century that Portugal 
rose to prominence as a maritime power; and being 
anxious to enjoy at first hand some of the commerce which 
had brought such prosperity to Venice, Portugal deter- 
mined to seek out an ocean pathway to the Indies It 
was with this intention that Columbus sailed westward and 
discovered America, and that Bartholomew Diaz, sailing 
southwards, discovered the Cape of Good Hope. The 
story of these early voyages is full of gallant adventure, 
hardihood, and romance. Sits « ОР 

MISRULE OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIA COMPANY. ' 


..... When it is borne in mind that the Dutch at the 
Cape wer for one hundred and forty-three years under the 
rule of the Dutch East India Company, i.e., for considerably 
more than half the period of their entire residence in that 
country, the importance of a correct appreciation of the 
nature of that rule to any student of South African his- 
tory is obvious. No modern writer—not even the South 
African historian Dr Theal—approaches Watermeyer either 
in the completeness of his facts or the severity of his 
indictment. Referring to the policy of the company, 
Watermeyer says :— 


“The Dutch colonial system as exemplified at the Cape of Good 
Hope, or rather the system of the Dutch Mast India Company 
(for the nation should not wholly suffer under the condemnation 
justly incurred by a trading association that sought only pecuniary 
profit), was almost without one redeeming feature, and was a dis- 
honour to the Netherlands’ national name. In all things political, 
10 was purely despotic ; in all things commercial, it was purely 
OOO The Dutch East India Company cared nought for 
the progress of the colony—provided only that they had a refresh- 
nont Mation for their richly laden fleets, md that the English, 
Hne. : 2 and Portuguese had not. Whatever tended to 
VERG sau a slightest degree on their darling monopoly W% 
is 1 RA the Severest pena]ties, whether the culprit chance 
ee er in rank or low. An instance of this, ludicrous while 
Отен Enn IS preserved in the records. Commander ¥42 
dismissed » he third of the Dutch governors of the colony, №28 
of the come the government in 1667, and expelled the service 

company, because he had interchanged civilities with ® 
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NATIVE RACES. 
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.. necessary to consider the native races of Sout i 
n natives first encountered by the early аце 
the Dutch settlers at the Cape were the Hottentots, They 
at this time occupied the Cape peninsula and surrounding 
country, and in the early days of the settlement caused 
the colonists а considerable amount of trouble. An 
extract from the diary of van Riebeek in 1659 will best 
illustrate the nature of the relations existing 


: ' betwee 
colonists and natives at that time :— = 


«grd June.—Wet weather as before, to the prevention of our 


Š t people who are out against i 

operations. Our peop ү J Bainst the plunderine 

Hottentots, can effect nothing, neither can they onec ЕЕ 
J D 


against us ; thus during the whole week they ha 
trying to get at our cattle, and we have been trying vainly to get 
at their persons ; but we will hope that we may once fall in 
with them in fine weather, and that the Lord God will be 
with us.” 

The Hottentots, like the other negroid races of Africa 
lived in clans or tribes and occupied kraals or villages. 
They tilled the soiF to a limited extent, and possessed 
flocks and herds. A study of their ethnology, language, 
&c. will be found under HorrENTOTS (see also under 
AFRICA : Ethnology). : 


ve been vainly 


THE GREAT TREK. 


45 TEM From 1836 to 1840 what is knowr?as the Great 
Trek occurred. A number of the more turbulent spirits 
among the Boers, impatient of British rule, emigrated from 
Cape Colony into the great plains beyond the Orange river, 
and across them again to the fastnesses of the Zoutpans- 


berg, in the northern part of the Transvaal. Various 
/ reaSons for this trek have been assigned. Among the 


Boers of the Graaf Reinet and other frontier districts the 
tradition of rebellion against every form of civilized 
government had existed since the days of their first revolt 
against the East India Company. They now protested 
against what they considered the misrepresentation by the 
missionaries of their attitude towards the natives. They 
further objected that the wars on the Кайте frontier were 
of a ruinous and disastrous character, and were, not suffi- 
ciently dealt with by the Cape Governments’ Finally, 
what exasperated them beyond everything was the aboli- 
tion of slavery. SM 4 c 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN DUTOH. 


The history of the Dutch language in South 
Africa is intimately bound up with the history of the 
South African Dutch people. Тһе basis of the language 
as spoken to-day is that 17th-century Dutch of Holland 
which the first settlers brought to the country ; and as a 
matter of fact, although the Dutch of Holland and the 
Dutch of South Africa differ very widely to-day, Cape 
Dutch differs less widely from the Dutch language of the 
lTth century than from the modern Dutch of Holland. 
The tongue of the vast majority of the Dutch-speaking 
Inhabitants may thus be said to be a degenerate dialect of 
the lTth-century Dutch of Holland, with a very limited 
Vocabulary. The limiting of the vocabulary is due to two 
reasons. In the first place, the early settlers were drawn 
Principally from the peasant class, being chiefly discharged 
soldiers and sailors; and, further, when once settled, the 
Necessity for making the language intelligible to the | 
natives, by whom the settlers were surrounded, led to à 

still further simplification of speech structure and curtail- 
ment of the vocabulary. There thus grew up an шан 
matical dialect of Dutch, suited only to the most ordinary 
requirements of the everyday life of a rural population. 
t came a language with neither a syntax nor à es 
Ше. At the same time it remained in character ат. 

entirely Dutch, no French—in spite of the incorporation 
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THE FIRST GERMAN COLONY. 


coe The year 1883 saw the introduction of another 
реш Power into South Africa. The German flag was 
en Germany's first colony on the shores of Angra 
Ц Em 38у, in Damaraland. German missionaries had 

ed on this coast for some time, and had previously 
оп more than one оссаѕіопвазкед both the Imperial and 
Cape Colony Governments for protection. In 1878 Sir 
Bartle Frere had urged the British Government to respond 
to these appeals, saying that if they were neglected 
Germany would certainly step in. The result was the 
annexation to Great Britain at that time of Walfish Bay, 
with a small strip of territory adjoining. This port was 
handed over to Cape Colony in 1884. Meanwhile the 
colonial party in Germany had used their influence to 
obtain further expansion, and in August of 1884 Germany 
finally annexed 322,450 square miles of country, with a 
coast-line of 930 miles, excluding the small strip of British 
territory in the vicinity of Walfish Bay. Тһе greater 
portion of German South-West Africa is a desert and 
barren country, and at the time of annexation was stated 
to contain between 2000 and 3000 white inhabitants and 
about 200,000 natives, chiefly Bantu. In September 
of the same year a German explorer, Herr Einwald, 
proposed to take possession on behalf of Germany of St 
Lucia Bay, on the coast of Zululand. After some corre- 
spondence between Great Britain and Germany, it was 
eventually arranged that Germany should make no annexa- 
tion on the east coast of Africa south of Delagoa Bay. 
The whole of Zululand is now a portion of the colony of 
Natal. E 


LAW IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


3 The basis of the common law of British South 
Africa is the Roman-Dutch law as it existed in Holland 
at the end of the 18th century. This was simply the 
old Roman jurisprudence embodied in the legislation of 
Justinian, modified by custom and legislative decrees during 
the course of the centuries which witnessed the growth 
of civilization in Europe; and it is to all intents and 
purposes the jurisprudence which was the foundation of 
the Code Napoleon. It was in part closely akin to the 
“modern Roman law” which is practised widely over the 
continent of Europe, and even in Scotland, at the present 
day. The authorities upon the common law in South 
Africa ате: the Dutch commentators upon the civil law, 
the statute law of Holland, the decisions of the Dutch 
courts, and, failing these, the corpus jurts civilis itself. 
In the century which has elapsed since the establish- 
ment of British rule at the Cape the law has been con- 
siderably modified and altered, both by legislation and by 
judicial decisions, and it is not too much to say that at 
the present time there exists hardly any material difference 
in principle over the greater part of the field of juris- 
rudence between the law of England and the law of 


South Africa. . 


STANLEY ON THE CONGO, 


... Claims, annexations, and eon PES 
«sho air and when in January 1879, r Stanley left 
Dm accredited agent of King Leopold and the 
Congo Committee, the strictest secrecy was observed as to 


> 
= 


* 
E » а 


А, 


я ition was, it was 
his real aims and intentions. The ages an PE үр 
alleged, proceeding up the Congo to DOM and Mr 
expedition which had entered from the = ; E 
Stanley himself went first to Zanzibar. à Y im PR E 
1879 Mr Stanley found himself agam at n сй a 

е the mouth of the Congo, with, as he иши d 
“the novel mission of sowing along its ius (Hm 
EA. d porc UE NM into national 
mould it in harmony wi Re lunt shall 

s, within whose limits the European mere ; elel 
TA in hand with the dark African trader, m uae 
and law and order shall prevail, and murder эй a eu 

| ness and the cruel barter of slaves shall be P ous E 

hi The irony of human аѕржайоћз was never perhaps 1 oe 
1 n plainly demonstrated than in the contrast ие ; 
| ideal thus set before themselves by those who employec 
Mr Stanley, and the actual results of their Шеннон їп 
Africa. Mr Stanley founded his first station at Vivi, 
between the mouth of the Congo and the rapids that 
id obstruct its course where it breaks over the western edge 
of the central continental plateau. Above the rapids he 
established a station on Stanley Pool and named it Leo- 
| poldville, founding other stations on the main stream 1n 
i the direction of the falls that bear his name. 


| 
| 

| 

| i} AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

oo ke There are, around the coast, numerous islands 
or groups of islands, which’ are regarded by geographers 
as outliers of the African mainland. The majority of these 
African islands were occupied by one or other of the 
European Powers long before the period of continental 
partition. 


(a Sir H. H. 
Г Johnston 
M writes St Helena in the ‘Atlantic, Mauritius, and 
some small groups north of Madagascar in the Indian 
Ocean, are British possessions acquired long prior to the 
opening of the last quarter of the 19th century. Zanzibar, 
Pemba, and some smaller islands which the Sultan was 
allowed to retain were, as has already been stated, placed 
in under British protection in 1890, and the island of Socotra 


Vol. 26 was placed under the “ gracious favour and protection” of 
vo E Great Britain on 23rd April 1886. E: 


THE CONFLICT OF TWO GREAT IDEAS. 


. . . The fact is that, from 1881 onwards, two 
great rival ideas came into being, each strongly opposed 
to the other. Oné was that of Imperialism-e-full civil 
rights for every civilized man, whatever his race might be 
under the supremacy and protection of Great Britain. 
The other was nominally republican, but in fact ex- 
clusively oligarchical and Dutch. The policy of the 
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Mr Rhodes replied: * You take m 
either for a rogue or a fool. I should be a rogue E 
forfeit all my history and my traditions; and I should P 
a fool, because I should be hated by my own county 

and mistrusted by yours. But as Mr Rhodes truly said 
at Cape Town TA 1898, « The only chance of a true Union 
is the overshadowing protection of a supreme power, ang 
any German, Frenchman, or Russian would tell You that 
the best and most liberal power is that over which He 
Majesty reigns.” Тһе other interview took place at th 
beginning of the Bond’s existence. Being approached " 
Mr Reitz, Mr T. Schreiner objected that the Bond aimed 
ultimately at the overthrow of British rule and the expul- 
sion of the British flag from South Africa, To this Mr 
Reitz replied: “Well, what if it is sof ' Mr Schreiner 
expostulated in the following terms: You do not suy. 
pose that that flag is going to disappear without ^ 
tremendous struggle and hard fighting?” “Well, T sup- 
pose not, but even so, what of that?” rejoined Mr Reitz, 
In the face of this testimony with reference to two of ths 
most prominent of the Bond's promoters, it is impossible 
to deny that from its beginning the great underlying idea 
of the Bond was an independent South Africa. 


rest of the world.” 


FABLED ANTILLES. 


From the Articles (4 pages) by JOHN GUNN and F, 
CUNDALL, Secretary to the Institute of Jamaica, 


THE ORIGIN OF ТНЕ МАМЕ WEST INDIES. 


West Indies.—...... This important archipelago 
received the name of the West Indies from Columbus, who 
hoped that, through the islands, he had found a new 
route to India. It .is also sometimes known as the 
Antilles (a name, however, more properly applied to a 
part than to the whole), as Columbus, on his arrival here, 
was supposed to have reached Antilla, a fabled country, 
said to li& far to the westward of the Azores, which found 
а vague and uncertain place on the maps and charts of 
many geographers before that time. 


NATURE OF GOVERNMENT 


К The British West India colonies are either Crown 
colonies—that is to say, their government is absolutely under the 
control of the British Colonial office, the official members of thelr 
councils predominating, and the unofficial members being nominate 
by the Crown, as in the Windward and Leeward Islands—or they 
ave a measure of representative government, as in the Bahamas, 
Barbados, British Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica, in which al 
or part of the legislatures are elected and are more or less in- 
dependent of Crown control. The laws of the various colonies аге 
English, with local statutes to meet local needs, The governors 
and high officials are appointed by the Crown ; other oflicials are 
appointed by the governor. Nach governor acts under the advice 
ofa privy council. , NEED en ооо 


PRODUCTIONS. 
0500500 The great change of the last quarter of the 19th 
century has been the f| "decli UN 1 the 
TOA еи RW urther decline of sugar cultivation auc VR 


and Grenada, of cacao, 
and Nevis are extreme] 
hardly for that of any other 
In 1902 Martinique and § 
eru one. With a view 
arbados and the Windward 
and throughout the D S І 
of Agriculture for the West Indi 
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order to 
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foster trade with the mother country, a direct 
1 steamers was started to Jamaica in 1901, 


_, . Pimento is peculiar to Jamaica, 


tls agricultural resources of the islands th 
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kets for their produce) at the expense of Great Britain In 


line of 


But it is to 
at the greatest 


т . . 
importance attaches. For centuries almost the whole care 


of the planters was bestowed upon the cultivation 
sugar-cane and tobacco plant, but since the 
tion of the slaves and the fall in the price of sugar att 


of the 


emancipa- 


ention 


has been turned to the production of other and more vary- 


of what the phrase includes. 


from the TENTH EDITION 


We are accustomed to talk of our Colonial Posses 
Here is a comple 


The following list of British colonies and dependencies 


shows the date and manner of their acquisition :— 


Name. Date. 


pem Method of Acquisition, 
Newfoundlanc 


Gilbert for the Crown. 
17th Century. 


St Helena 1600 Captured. 


1583 Possession taken by Sir Н, 


Settled, by East 


India Coy. 1651. Govern- 
ment vested in British 
Crown, 1833. 
Barbados 1605 Settlement. 
Bermudas : 1609 - 
Prince Edward 18. : 1626 a Ceded to France 
Nora Ecos iE no 25 1682, recovered 
ew Lrunswick 2 a 713. 
St Christopher 1623 n Ceded to France; 
Nevis 1628 S recovered 1713. 
Bahamas 1629 A 
Gambia ' 1631 5 A second time in 
1817. 
Antigua 1632 5 
Leeward Is. 1632 m s 
ê 1655 Conquered. 
wold Coast : . 1661 Settlement. 
N.-W. Territories of 1670 Settlement under Royal Charter 
Canada of Hudson Bay Coy. Pur- 
chased from Imp. Govt. 1869, 
and transferred to Canada 
1870. 
18th Century. 
ape: 1704 Capitulation. 
ntario , . 1759-90 
Quebec . ‚ПЖ у 
ominica 1763 AS 
at intent 1763 5 
xrenada , 1768 
Windward Is 1763 4 
Tobago © 1763 э 
ныш IE. . 1765 Settlement. 
q onduras . 1783-86 Treaty. 
nore [оо 1787 Settlement. 
DS. Wales . 1788 , 
Ceylon . 1795 Capitulation. 
rinidad 1797 2 
194 Century. 
ES 1800 Capitulation. 
- Guiana . E ? 
Lucia 1903 
Q . * (2 o 3? 
asmania — , б 1803 Settlement. 
ES a Good Hope 1806 Capitulation. 
Yehelles | ^. 1806 ee 
а uritius у . 1810 Capitulation. 
СИ and "Tristan 1815 Military occupation. 
unha 
est Australia : 
outh AA eds Miss 
ew Zealand . 1840 Settlement and treaty. 


ong- Roug 


Natal , 


$ 1843-61 Treaties. Kowloon on 
land added in 1861. 


. ^ 1844 


the main- 


By separation from Cape. 


CC-0. Gurukul Kangri University Hari 


Ing crops, Регһа, 
the trade which h 
large, and 
the staple 
consider. 
and other labourers. 
and Guinea corn are 


gation, is largely produced. 
many of the 
of cattle. 


Sions without « clear conception 
te list of BRITISH POSSESSIONS 
of the ENCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA. 


the T iti 
Е Edition on CUBA, JAMAICA, 


га 


ps this change has been most marked in 
as now sprung up in fruit, which i 
| g which is ver 
annually Increasing. i 
үш, and has for so 
able quantities on the small holdings of the Negroes 
Crops of tobacco, beans, pease, maize, 


also becoming popul i 
) 1 1 ar, and a species 
of rice, which requires no flooding 


Sugar, however, is still 
me time been grown in 


for its successful propa- 


* Hymenachne striatum covers 
plains, and affords food for numerous herds 


19th Century—continued. 


Name. Date. 
Labuan . 5 р 1846 
Turks and Caicos Is. 1848 
Victoria б > . 1851 


B. Columbia . 1858 
Straits Settlements 1858 
Queensland . 1859 
Lagos . . о . .1861 
Manitoba 1870 


Tj : o . 1874 
W. Pacific Islands, in- 1877 
cluding Union, Ellice, 
Gilbert, Southern Solo- 
mon, and other groups 


Cyprus . s oe o EG 
Nezth Borneo : о ЕЕ 
Niger Coast orS. Nigeria 1884 
B. New Guinea . 1884 
Bechuanaland : 1885 
Nigeria. . . . 1886 


Somaliland 1887 
Sarawak 1888 
Brunei . MU c 1888 
British East Africa 1888 
Rhodesia 1889 


British Central Africa . 1891 


Method of Acquisition. 

Cession. 

Separation from Bahamas. 

Separation from N. S. Wales. 

Settlement under Hudson Bay 
Coy. ‘Transferred to Crown 
1869. Entered Canadian 
Confederation 1871. 

Vested in Crown by E. I. Coy. 
Transferred front India to 
Colonial possessions, 1867. 

Dy separation from N. S. Wales. 

Cession. 

By separation from N. - W. 
Territory. 

Cession. 

By international agreement. 
High commission created by 
Order in Council, giving juris- 
dietion over islands not in- 
cluded in other Colonial 
Governments, nor within 
jurisdiction of other civil- 
ized powers. Tonga and 
Cook Islands annexed to 
New Zealand 1900. 

Occupied by treaty. 

Treaty and settlement under 
Royal Charter. 

Protectorate declared. 


» 2» 


Treaty, conquest, and settlement 
under Royal Charter. Trans- 
ferred to Crown, incorporated 
with Niger Coast Protectorate 
and divided into N. and S. 
Nigeria, 1900. 

Protectorate declared. 


3 LE 


Treaty, conquest, and settle- 
ment under Royal Charter. 
Transferred to Crown 1895. 

Treaty, conquest, and settle- 
ment under Royal Charter. 

Protectorate declared. 


Federated Malay States. 1874-95 Treaty. 


Uganda . 


Pacific Islands— е 18:8 
Christmas, Fanning, 
Penrhyn, Suwarrow 

Wei-hai- Wei ic 1 i 2588 
Y iver Colon 

Orange River y 1900 


Transvaal 


. 1894-16 Protectorate declared. 


Annexed for purposes of pro- 
jected Pacific cable. 


Leaso from China. 
Annexation, 
Annexation. 


Tn the Pacific there are, in addition to the possessions 


ady m 
um Bird Island, Bramble 


Tsland, Coral Island and 
Tsland, Flint Islan 
Jarvis Island, 
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entioned, Bauman Islands, Bakir Island, Bell 


Cay, Caroline Island, Cato 


Dudosa, Danger Island, Ducie 
d, Howland Island, Humphrey Island, 
Lihow Island, Little Scrub Island, Malden 


E es 


cmt СФ 


f 
H 
i 


{ Bn borders 12 2684; canned 


P 
- ‚А Garden Calendar 


= . 
Е Island, Palmerston 
e. LM eu. Group of Islands, 


Palmyra : ; 
E Island, Purdy Group, Raine Det asad, 
Island, Roggewein Island, Sophia Island, xd ee 2 
Surprise Island, Teinhoven Island КООШ мешм 

York Island, Willis Group, Ter", , Macquai 
n {шпа Island, and islands aped Шү 
New Guinea. Among the dependencies of New Zeale 
should be mentioned the Kermadec Islands. Nu cs 

In the Indian Ocean there are, besides the C 
already mentioned, Seychelles, Rodrigues, the ag 


Tslands, St Brandon Islands, Amirante Islands, PUN 
and some other small groups. There are also EU К 
Muria Islands, the Makdivà Islands, and the mor 


UM there is all land which lies to the S о 

the Canadian provinces, with the exception of the Unite 

States territory of Alaska and its dependencies. Кс 
The Indian section of the empire was acquired during 


the same three centuries under а royal charter granted to 
the East India Company by Queen Elizabeth in 1600. 
It was transferred to the Imperial Government in 1858, 
and Queen Victoria was proclaimed empress under the 
Royal Titles Act in 1877. The following list gives 
the dates and method of acquisition of the centres of the 
main divisions of the Indian empire. They have, in most 
instances, grown by general process of extension to their 
present dimensions. 
The nine provinces are 2— 


Name. Date. Method of Acquisition. 
Madras . 1639 By treaty and subsequent conquest. Fort 
to St George, the foundation of Madras, was 


1748 the first territorial possession of the E. I. 
Coy. in India. It was acquired by treaty 
with its Indian ruler. Madras was raised 
into a presidency in 1683; ceded to France 
1746 ; recovered 1748. 

Bombay . 1608 Treaty and cession. Trade first established 
to 1608. Ceded to British Crown by Portugal 
1685 1661. Transferred to E. I. Coy. 1668. 

Presidency removed from Surat 1685. 
Bengal . 1633 Treaty and subsequent conquests. First 
to trade settlement established by treaty at 
1765 Pipli in Orissa 1633. Erected into presi- 
dency by separation from Madras 1681. 
Virtual sovereignty announced by E. I. 
Coy., as result of conquests of Clive, 1765. 
N.-W.Pro- 1764 By conquests and treaty through successive 
vineesand to stages, of which the principal dates were 
Oudh 18560» 1801-3-14-15. In 1832 the nominal sover- 
eignty of Delhi, till then retained by the 
Great Mogul, was resigned into the hands 
of the E.I. Coy. Oudh, of which the con- 
quest may be said to have begun with 
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Y pate. Method of Acquisition, 

Name. the battle of Baxar in 1768, was А 
annexed in 1856. It was attached € ly 
commissionership to the N.-W, Pro KO" 

in 1879. Vine 


1802-17 By conquest and treaty. 


ез 


Central 

"i "7 S А 
hae 1825-26 Conquest and cession. 
Burma 1824-52 Conquest and cession. 


Conquest and annexation. Made i . 
tinct province 1859. Into dis, 


N.-W. Fron- 1901 Subdivision. 
tier Province 
The senior commissionerships are :— 
By conquest and cession. 


Punjaub . 1849 


Ajmere and 1818 


Merwara Las: 
Coorg 5 1834 Conquest and annexation. 
British Bal- 1841-76 Conquest and treaty. 

uchistan | 
Andaman 1858 Annexation. 

Islands. 


The following is a list of the principal Indian state, 
under the control of the British Government :— 


Haidarabad. Kashmir. 
Baroda. Sikkim. 
Mysore. Shan States. 
Rajputana States, including 
Udaipur. Dholpur. 

œ Jodhpur. Alwar. 
Bikaner. Jhalawar. 
Jaipur (and Tonk. 

feudatories). Kotah. 
Bhurtpur. 

Central Indian States, including 
Indore. Bhopal. 
Rewa. Gwalior. Е 

Bombay States, including 
Cutch. Khairpur (Sind). 
Kolhapur (and 

dependencies). 

Madras States, including 
Travancore. Cochin. 

Central Provinces States 

Bastar. 
Ф. Bengal States 


Cooch Behar. Hill Tipperah. 


N.-W. Provinces States, including 


Rampur. Garhwal. 
Punjaub States, including 

Patiala. Sirmur (Nahan). 

Bahawulpur. Maler Kotla. 

Jind. Faridkot. 

Nabha. Chamba. 

Kapurthala. Suket. 

Mandi. Kalsia. 
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articles, but to the matt 
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gri University 
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‘The importation of meat and fruit into the United 
Kingdom from abroad is a phenomenon of commercial 
and economie significance. It may well occur to us to 
wonder what the statistics on this subject would be. At 
first thought we might imagine that we have only to turn 
to the articles Meat and Fruit to acquire the information 
we seek. But if we know us Encyclopedia Britannica 
\ ] er that th j "ui 
is dealt with under FRUIT and FLOWER RAISIN 
while that of Meat must be sought under CATTLE, To 
a close acquaintance with the 
tates, the index entry has been 
reader immediately not only to 


er of any subject wh i 
bu erev. 
occurs—in its own article or elsewhere, i a 


well enough we shall remem 
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THE COLONIES 


—- 
the entry [ns] 


TUNE {0 
opposite column guides b 
the following interesting р 
in the Tenth Edition. А 
n 0 
« In 1901 the total expendi d 
raw fruit imported into pt 
Kingdom was £7,023,500, t orange 
items being £2,119,726 for O° wî for 
£1,182,798 for apples, £u ised $ 
almonds and other nube ай 
fruit, £875,542 for band sai} 
£694,942 for grapes (Vol. 28, 


On referring t 


Site colum 
able tabular statements E E 
ing the importation °° 7, 
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in the | 
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BRITISH INDIA 


AUSTRALIA 
“Оп January 150, 1877, Queen Victori 


proclaimed Empress of India at 


а was 


à durbar of un- “So they asked Lord Russell how much he 


Claimed of Australia, 


prompt answer, 


equalled magnificence, held on the historic * ridge’ 
[>] 
overlooking the Moghal capital of Delhi.” 


* The whole of it, was the 


This was only sixty years ago.” 


Besides the articles devoted to the Native Princes, the following 


are some of the British oe and Generals treated each undep n following, among other articles in the Tenth Edition, deal 
a separate heading in the Tenth Edition: CLIVE, HASTINGS, with Australia and Australian pffairs: MELBOURNE, VICTORIA 

1 , 
HAVELOCK, STRATHNAIRN, CANNING, WELLESLEY, NAPIER, NEW SOUTH WALES, GOLD, MURRAY RIVER, QUEENSLAND, 


ROBERTS, DALHOUSIE, NICHOLSON, NORTHBROOK, ELPHIN. TARIFFS, LORD JOHN RUSSELL, BOTANY BAY, COOK, TABOO 
STONE, LYTTON, RIPON, NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, LANS. COLONY, POLYNESIA, CHAMBERLAIN BRISBANE FORESTS 
DOWNE, LAWRENCE, DUFFERIN. AND FORESTRY, WINE { | 


"pr E ту —— 
The Tenth Edition tells you about: 


QREAT PIONEERS OF EMPIRE 


Albuquerque. Burke, Ro ; 7 
eo q Reel bert O'Hara, Davis, | Ноод. Parry. 
Ans De Ruyter. Hudson. Pilgrim Fathers 
Baffin. Cabot, John. A Duquesne. Humboldt. Pizarro : 
Balboa. Cabot, Sebastian. Flinders. Ibn Batuta. Polo, Marco 
Banks. Champlain. Franklin, Keppel. Raleich à 
Barents. Collingwood. Frobisher King. 9 Rupert Prince 
Benbow. Columbus. Hannibal. Lafayette. Speke. 
Bligh. Cook. Hanno. La Perouse. Tasman. 

. Brisbane. Cornwallis. Hasdrubal. Livingstone. Vancouver. 
Bruce, James. Cortes. Hawke. Magellan. Vespucci. 
Boscawen. Dampier. Hawkins. Park, Mungo. Wolfe. 


The Tenth Edition tells you: 


THE HISTORY OF COLONIZING 
AND SEA POWER 


Pheenician Colonies. French Colonies, Piracy. 

Roman Colonies. Dutch in Asia. Blockade. 

Roman Control of the Sea. Dutch East India Company. Buccaneers. 

Greek Colonies. Dupleix in India. Maroons. 

Armada. Portuguese Colonies. Privateering. 

Spanish Colonies. The Company of Merchant Adventurers. Maritime Law. 

Royal Navy of Henry VIII. South Sea Company. Right of ue 

English Navy. Hudson Bay Company. - zonen avies. 

“Great Eastern." The Colonization of Africa. Navigation Act (1651). 
CANADA SOUTH AFRICA 


" The contribution made by Canada of two * Mr. Rhodes endeavoured to demonstrate to 
Contingents of troops for service under Imperial 
direction in South Africa is the most important 
Military event in the later history of the 
Dominion, The forces sent by the Dominion 
Were supplemented by a body of horse raised in 
North-Western Canada, and equipped and paid 


by a Canadian, Lord Strathcona.” 


the colonists, Dutch and British alike, that those 


very privileges which theoretically are associated 


with republicanism were practically more fully 


obtainable in an enlightened self-governing 


British colony.” 


i liest settlements to the 
history of South Africa from the ear t 
ath T fis is War is told in the Tenth Edition of the Encyclo- 


pedia Britannica. The articles: SALISBURY, CHAMBERLAIN, 


Of th 
Canad 


Ә numerous articles in the Tenth Edition E 
NS and Canadian affairs the following are a few: ELGIN, RHODES, KRUGER, long as they are, oan only be regarded as 


i LETS ison wi i ICA, TRANS- 
ARGYLL SEAL FISHERIES, FUR, MACDONALD, a RIVER, footnotes in comparison with the ane SOUTH AFRICA, 
HUDsoy WHEAT, TREATIES, GOLDWIN SMITH, R › VAAL, CAPE COLONY, AND AFRICA. 


N BAY, SIR WILFRID LAURIER, WOLFE. Я : 

> 5 К, | 
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ý Eak „ло less than 514 tons. This would 


Ж, b wers are cultivated on a m 


AGRICULTURE 


ely In the history of hls life) was profound and атга, у 


nth (whereof I have spoken larg 
And herein the desire от King Henry the Seventh { tandard—that is maintained with such a proportion of land unto them as тау bree 
making farms апа houses of husbandry of a sla y 


h h | 
to live in convenient plenty and no servile condition, and to keep the plough in the hands or pee and тоште ША 
subject to live in 


» bring to the mind the mental pire o HUE Ne Pas wages 

; aan uestionin e fact that the artisan's c 
ruined outbuildings and tithes unpaid. There E Dou 3 ri E Ar i one teeming ДКЦ 
eese farmer. dear. 2 if CD ST other country, there is none the less to-day a very real e 
MEINE nd rinse wich "is perhaps only just being understood. It is in the direction of her 
ance in rm E a Beyond the Sea, that agriculture assumes a position of paramount interest, greater 
eer a e EH A 84s. a quarter. If mutual annihilation be the ultimate object of the Tariff War 
of nations, our CM A os for fighting our enemies and becoming self-supporting v ruin E. ation of the interests 
of the mother country and her colonial children—not the least vital result of which will be the development of the limitless 
A PCI ER A NE that the farmer is realizing that new circumstances call for new methods. If he 
cannot grow COMM mus. there are branches of farming which will pay—nowhere better—in the mother country: You 
cannot read the fifty-page article AGRICULTURE contributed to ше Tenth Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
without realizing how great a stake the agriculturist still has in this country. In horse-breeding and in stock-raising England 
still remains without asrival. In the article POULTRY FARMING there is an account more than encouraging of the profits 
which are to be made out of cearing chickens, and one finishes reading with the conviction that given thrift and assiduity, the 
countryman who starves on his wheat-crop may keep a horse and gig on his poultry-run. The article FRUIT AND FLOWER 
FARMING, again, calls much needed attention to the fortunes which await the intelligent cultivator who will but realize 
his opportunities. But it would be impossible to mention half the articles in the Tenth Edition which, valuable as they are in 
affording the latest statistics, encourage the friends of agriculture to hope for better days. DAIRY FARMING, FORESTS 
AND FORESTRY, HOPS AND HOP-GROWING, are but a few of the subjects dealt with, while to the beautiful 
science of HORTICULTURE are devoted no less than eighty-four pages. It is in such a study as this last that the 
Index now added to the Encyclopedia is of much service in directing the enquirer to that part of the immense article in 
which he will find the information desired or the explanation of some technical term met with in reading. 


HE words * English Agriculture 


614 TONS OF NARCISSUS. THE CULTURE OF THE TULIP. 


From the Article (8 pages) by WILLIAM FREAM, LL.D., | From the Article (84 pages) by M. T. MASTERS, М2, 
2 F.R.S. F.R.S., and T, MOORE, late of Botanic Gardens, Chelsea. 
Fruit and Flower Farming.— 


The Silly Isles are important as providing ME Horticulture.— ...... 71. The Tulip (Tulips 


source of supply.of flowers to the English markets in the 
early months of the year. This trade arose almost by | About the year 1635 its culture was very engrossing ; 
accident, for it was about the year 1870 that а box of | 229, indeed, the rage for possessing raro sorts had become so Еа 
narcissi sent to Covent Garden Market, London, realized | @ Holland as to give rise to a strange species of gambling, know 
DI the АО of this fact E E coal (ite to the collectors of literary and scientific anecdotes by the name 


Даг of the isles began collecting wild bulbs from the 
elds in order to cultivate them and increase their stocks, | certain varieties, as the early Duo Van Thol and its allies, and ty 


Some ten years, howeve : doubl ips of х generi 
) t r, elapsed before the indust ouble tulips of the Tournesol type, are much used for gent 
Promised to become remunerative. In 1885 a Bulb x garden decoration, and for ORE * The latter, however, spring 


Flower Associati : 3 i 
dustrial OR was established to promote the in- | The florists’ varieties of tulips, which have sprung from Tulips 
year hed 65 + owers. The exports of flowers in that | Gesneriana, are arranged in separato classes named bizar 

k ons, and they steadily increased until byblemens, and roses, according to their colour and 


marking: 
1893, when the amounted t Tuli i i g п they 
A y o 45 c ullps are readily raised fi gs when 

cline followed, but in 1896 fits | tons. А slight de- y raised from seeds, and. the seedlings 9 


З first flower ar pes : з - red. 7005 
antity exporte al cea БОШ ind one colour, —that is, they are self-coloure in 

CERI . represent upwards of f OF stained (white or yellow) at the base; tho badly formed ® 
mones D of flowers, chiefly narcissi and ane- | Stained flowers are thrown As while the good and pure are is 
a e er more than 500 acres are devoted to flow on, these being known as “breeder” tulips. The breeder Pia 
growing in the isles, by far the greater part of thi er- | and their offsets may grow o p f-colour 
being assigned to narcissi, whilst о та oe PE ы D E CA is varied and шде soi 
marguerites, arum lili ARBA 8 › 1011, progeny “ break," that is, produce fl 's with the varieg® sv, 
Кү ез, Spanish Irises, pinks, and wall. | Which is so much prized. The O ien esit to be ‘rect! ane 


uch smaller scale, it is a bizarre when it has a yellow d marked with РР; 
Never have romance and commerce b * + | red, a byblemen when i$ has. a SO scd "marked witl a 
combined than in рш» e е een more happily or purple, or a rose when it has a ЫЕ, ound marked with fi 
described in Dr F EAM’S О y pu as it is oum ‚Оло of DE ов important of the properties did, fro? 
| Ce ve Article, is that the c xpandaec» 
% ] half to a third of a hollow ee porn, wee ae Mo 


^ 
A 


a 
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М? ES ARBER EATON E ub да а it with clay and cow. dung, well mixed 
i opagatron.— e o x ha ч н , 
ш A aew individuals of n ants, so far as the | a double or triple RS cA all round, and wrapt about with 
* Ж roduction Of 1 f th 5 D particular kinds jg con- | 1721). Ing of straw or hay ropes (Scots Gardener, 
А orned, 1з one O e most important and constant]. This process is Sometimes f. ; 
pee |" d recurri y conservatory plants whi hi ound very useful in the case of choice 
А Propaga- Ting of such as a f ich may be getting too tall for the house 
| on. gardening ор. | be operated on wheoro 8: 58) or Yucca, Such a plant may 
n : | Ч yherever th н 
Е 1 erations. In | the top will not fail to mak | ҮТ has become frm and ооу, 
effecting thi ; | might b e а ine young specimen plant, which 
Ө 5 IS, various GE ae Eames in the course of about twelve months, while 
1 Tocesses are adopted, | with its mis оца no doubt be obtained from the old stem, which, 
which will now De [Гү SR us reduced, might be removed to quarters where 
: scribed. stead АЕ ап eyesore. The head would perhaps require 
› 8 " Б е stem were loaded with a pot or box of soil, as at 
af E б 5 : жс fal igure. Mr Bain records (Past. Mag. Bot. xvi. 46) a 
а. (9) Ву Circumposition, — was up EE ae хад with a Dracena Draco which 
d W hen a plant is too high | * x 8 X k or iis Poston: n о ooo 
or its habit does not con- WEE LL з n c 
ler veniently admit of its being 
ter DEA Y тау often be THE CROSSING OF PLANTS. 
reased rhat i : 
2 Ea И à EC es a QE Some of the most interesting results and many 
m being carried up to the т М е gardener's greatest triumphs have been obtained 
3 branch operated on. The | PY ybridization, t.e, the crossing two individuals, not of 
branch is to be prepared by the same but of two distinct species of plants, as, for 
ad ale LUE E wiring | Instance, two species of rhododendron or two species of 
he porary ЕОР аш a pus orchid. It is obvious that hybridization differs more in 
ou i port the vessel which is to degree than in kind from cross-fertilization. The occurrence 
E | contain the soil. The vessel | ОЁ hybrids in nature explains the difficulty experienced by 
Ё E o шау be з пола sawn in | botanists in deciding on what is a species, and the widely 
its | д от t Де haiyo mey different limitations of the term adopted by different 
m used, or it жы a Е observers in the case of willows, roses, brambles, &c. "The 
= Š pot or box with a side slit artificial process is practically*the same in hybridization as 
З Э which will admit the shoot; | In cross-fertilization, but usually requires more care. То 
ize El thig Mee to be ated com- | prevent self-fertilization, or the access of insects, it is advis- 
‘in PM Үз E rs IS [рон able to remove the stamens and even the corolla from the 
T'S Z bane EM by pieces of flower to be impregnated, as its own pollen or that of a 
| SEXE (ур io. R T flower of the same species is often found to be ** prepotent.” 
ful e earth P ешрде] 
he must be kept moist, which | There are, however, cases, e.g., some passion-flowers and 
» b. В perhaps on done bye rhododendrons, in which a flower is more or less sterile 
Fig. 53. ae шорц cae with its own, but fertile with foreign pollen, even when 
g ON: SE es à 
closely over the openings in the vessel. and all being kept dam this is from a distinct species. 
y : р о . Pays * * * + * E * * * * + LI 
= by frequent syringings. Reid remarks of this method of propaga- E 
The above extracts are taken almost at random from the 84-page Article HORTICULTURE. To 
give some idea of the completeness of this, a list of its, principal contents are here quoted. 
i 7 "rui Leaves. | Phlox. Seed. 
D, Um Pu Su put poe Section 
ene: Chicory. IG eos Pine. ке > 
ое. Chives. arden, Ó poc alien 
ips Amaryllis. Chrysanthemum. Gardener's house. Lobelia. Dira x SOUL for plants. 
Anemone. i i Gardening calendar. Manures. anting. eS 
ced Tee Сога: Gali Medlar. Elessure ground, Rep 
d . seats b Soll. 
lip. Antirrhinum. Composts. Garnishing herbs. Moron eee Ш POM Sorrel. 
Apple. Conservatory. Germination. А ў Polyanthus. Spinach, New Zealand, 
Apricot, lad Gladiolus. Mesembryanthemum. y 1 
est Artichoke Jerusalem сы Фа Gloxinia. | Moisture for plants. БОМ a Gun 
те Asparagus. Cranberry. Gooseberry. MEE Potting. - Spur pruning. 
90 Auricula, Cress, Indian, water. Gourd. Mushroom house. Primrose. Store-room, fruit. 
ery Azalea. Crocus. Grafting. Mustard. Я Primula. Stove plants. 
nile Bean, kidney. Crown imperial. Grape. Narcissus Propagation. Strawberry. 
m Bedding Plants. Cucumber. Greenhouse. ots аео Pruning. "Tomato. 
ral Bacula Cucumber house. ee a Nectarine. р Rumpin o 
ing Biennials. Culinary Herbs: Heat, bottom. New Zealand spinach. QUI GUN j ENTE 
Boilers for heating. Cuttings. Heating apparatus. Nut, Radish. Trees, ornamental, 
$ orecole, Cyclamen. Heliotrope. Onion Rampion. Tulip. 
ips Bottom heat, Dahlia. Herbs, kitchen. Orach. Ranunculus. Turnip. 
re$, ouvardia, Delphinium. Hollyhock. ORE | Raspberry. Tarnip-cabboge: ы 
| eccoli. Dracaena Horseradish. ard house, trees for. | Reversion. yaa. 
Dg: Tussels 5 аспа, Hot-houses Orchard house, Rhododendron. Vegetable marrow, & 
Bugg з sprouts. Edgings, walk. 0 SS Orchids. 2 s 
he udding, 1 Houses, plant. à Rhubarb. Vegetables. 
" uds, ~ Egg plant. Hyacinth. Oxalis. Richardia. Ventilation. 
a Cabbage, ND Hybridization. Респу, Ringing. Nines 
n | Cactus, MEG Hygrometry. Palms Rocambole. . Vinery. 
aD aladium тола. Implements. P АТАТ Roots, pruning. Walks. 
Л Aleeolaria, оо Indian COSE Pa. P CIS Was е 
alen 3 : SO Se дд is s Salsafy. £ . 
T Camellia’ PS Pi orüsalom artichoke. тт Salvia. QA EY 
1 apsi б = gi v. atering. 
Я of ae Flavouring herbs. ales bean. Pear. —. SATON. runner, Water supply. 
ou агпайо] Flowers. Ei DoT arden, Pelargonium. Scorzonera. Witloef. 
s Carrot tb Forcing. Eit Rabi Renta tenon Sea-kale. Yam, Chinese. 
AO D 3. aD erennials. 
o ot башке, КО bean, а Tamh а lotinga: Petunia. 
| E Fruit borders. ` wn Ы k 
alg [ 9 LTRY FARM ING (9 pages) gives a most encouraging sketch of an industry 
Г The Arti POU > 
8 zticle POULTRY AND х у; land. 
a steadily reviving in England.) 
> 
7 s 
n * E 4 
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WHERE COTTON WILL GROW. 


) by W. FREAM, LL.D., and 
DABNEY, Ph.D. 


From the Article (50 pages 
CHARLES W. 
Agriculture.— 
climatic conditions to 
The essential features of the clim 
long warm season and the pecu 


5 : ү 
rainfall Cotton is а sun plant. 
per acre in а given place are less in the case of cotton than 


1 | in any other product of the soil; in other words, а саш 
| amount of sunlight produces a certain amount g a on 
f This may be due to the greater uniformity oi а Т 
| climatic conditions obtainmg in the cotton belt ; but the 
determining condition as between different sections 1S the 
amount of light and heat distributed over the required 


Ж. numberof months. This period is ordinarily measured y 
| Ж the date of the last killing frost in the spring and of the 
| IM C? earliest frost in the fall. Cotton-picking may be extended 

ad far into the winter, but the first killing frost stops the 


| active growth of the plant, and by killing the blossoms 
| and young bolls puts an end to the production of cotton 
| i! for that season. Cotton requires for its development from 
1 six to seven months of favourable growing weather. It 
| thrives in a warm atmosphere, even in a very hot one, 
| provided it is moist and the transpiration does not overtax 
the leaves. The plamt requires, however, an abundant 
supply of moisture during tbe growing stage. A rainfall 
increasing from the spring to the middle of summer and 
113 then decreasing to autumn is probably the most favourable 
| i і condition for the production of this crop. These are 
| exactly the conditions that prevail in the cotton States. 
|] Р Cotton grows more or less successfully on nearly all kinds 
"i of soil within this climatic belt. Light sandy soils, loams, 
heavy clays and sandy “bottom lands” will all grow it, 
though not with equal success. Sandy uplands produce a 
short stalk, which bears fairly well. Olay and bottom 
lands grow a plant of large size, yielding less lint in pro- 
portion. The best soils for cotton are the medium grades 
of loam. The cotton soil should be of a quality to main- 
tain very uniform conditions of moisture. Sudden varia- 
zone a the amount of water supplied injure the plant 
x edly. | A sandy soil does not retain water; a clay 
а ED much moisture and causes the plant to 
D on too rank a growth. The best soil for cotton, there- 
, 18 a deep, well-drained loam. . . 


[The Article AGRICULTURE reviews at . 7 
home and colonial Prospects of fa лан) great length the 


THE VARIETIES’ OF ENGLISH’ HOPS. 
From the Article D а Ш 1 M FREAM, 


Hops and Hop 1 
рэл -Erowing.— ... 
ү ешш of the 19th century Uns were 290 par. At 
| ent in which h 290 parishes 


À. century later, 


The hops grown in Kent are 
8,” “Bastard Fast 


P. о t. n th 
оор of fs win the 


A: 


E y РА, Sk 


MM тте Ша 


[88 ] 


«Bastard East Kents ” are produced on allyy: 
ned by admixtures of loam, clay eee 
chalk, marl, and dy ш үле, сеш, Greensand, an 
Chalk formations. “Mid Kents” are derived Principal), 
from the Greensand soils and outcrops of the London ДЕ 
tiaries in the upper part of the district. "* Wealds » со " 
from soils оп the Weald Clay, Hastings Sand, and Tn 
bridge Wells Sand. As each “pocket” of hops must p 
marked with the owner's name and the parish in which 
they were grown, buyers of hops can, without much 
trouble, ascertain from which of the four divisions hong 
come, especially if they have the map of the hop-growing 
parishes of England, which gives the name of each paris; 
There has been a considerable rearrangement of the hop 
plantations in Kent within recent years. Common 
varieties, as Colegate's, J ones's, Grapes, and Prolifies, have 
been grubbed, and Goldings, Bramlings, and other choice 
kinds planted in their places. The varlety known aş 
Fuggle's, a heavy-cropping though slightly coarse hop, has 
been much planted in the Weald of Kent, and in parts of 
Mid Kent where the soil is suitable. In very old hoy 
gardens, where there has been no change of plant for fifty 
or even one hundred years in some instances, except from 
the gradual process of filling up the places of plants that 
have died, there has been replanting with better varieties 
and varieties ripening in more convenient succession ; and, 
generally speaking, the plantations have been levelled up in 
this respect to suit the demand for bright hopsof fine quality, 
А recent classification of the varieties of English hops arranges 
them in three groups— (1) early varieties (e.g., Prolific, 
Bramling, Amos's Early Bird) ; (2) mid-season or main- 
crop varieties (¢.g., Farnham Whitebine, Fuggle’s, Old Jonss's, 
Golding) ; (3) late varieties (e.g., Grapes, Colgate's). . .. 
[A specially interesting contribution to the Tenth Edition 
ts the Article AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, of тт pages, 
which records the great advances made in mechanical 
ploughing, cultivating, and harvesting implements. | 


Chalk. 


soil and soils forn : 
) 


THE CLIMATIC VALUE OF TREES. 


From the Article (11 pages) by W, SCHLICH, C.I.E., F.R.S 
Professor of Forestry, Cooper’s Hill College. 
Forests and Forestry.—...... In the 
economy of man and of nature forests are of direct and 
indirect value, the former chiefly through the produce 
which they yield, and the latter through the influence 
which they exercise upon climate, the regulation of mois- 
ture, the stability of the soil, the healthiness and beauty 
of а country, and allied subjects. The indirect utility 
will be dealt with first. A piece of land bare of vegetation 
15, throughout the year, exposed to the full effect of sun 
and air currents, and the climatic conditions which are 
produced by these agencies. If, on the other hand, ? 
prece of land is covered with a growth of plants, 42 
e dally With a dense crop of forest vegetation, it enjoys 
e benefit of certain agencies, which modify the effect 0 
stn and wind on the soil and the adjoining layers of al 
ie modifying agencies are as follows: (1) The crowns 
a ое intercept the rays of the sun, and the falling 
vorm i Р the movement of air currents, and reduces 
Chaines aoe ; (2) the leaves, flowers, and fruits, 
ШО see 8 J certain plants which grow in the shade © 
Sonia orm a layer of mould, or humus, which protects 
ie rapid changes of temperature, and дао 
of the trees aan ment of water in it; and (3) the r0? 
Ibi Ron penetrate into the soil in all directions, 22 
ES EE ‘The effects of these agencies have рер 
ancient times and widely differing YA 


, ^ 
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Wrrsu MOUNTAIN Ram, “Hero II.” 


Ist Prize, Royal Agricultural Society's Shows, Maidstone, 1809; York, 1900. The property of, and bred by, Mr 


J. Marshall Dugdale, 
Llwyn, Llanfyllin, Montgomeryshire. 


ў 
; 
{ 
H 
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Oxron z 
Royal Agricultura] BAS dis D DowN Ram, 


fs 


w, York, 1900, The ; 
; } Property of, апа bred b i 
The Tenth Edition contains numerous illustrati Y, Mr James T, Hobbs, Maisey Hampton, Fairford, Gloucestersh/ 
EE га, iov eigitrs ; 
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[ 9 j ,7 
have been taken of p Of late Years, however, more 
areful observations ave been made at so-called aralle] CREAM- 
| S HU that is to вау, one station in the middle of a SEPARATORS. 
forest, and another outside at some distance from its edge From the Article (45 pages) by W. FREAM, LL.D. 
| but otherwise еа to the same gencral conditions, and | Dairy Farming — iis (iuo centrifugal 
in this way the following results have been obtain 1: | CTeam-separator the new mi is : into: 
(1) Forests reduce the temperature o ў „ ШЕ is allowed to flow into a 


f the air and soi] ¢ | Pow), Which is caused to 
a moderate extent, and render the climate more equable : Totate on its own axis several 
Е > 


(2) they increase the relative humidity of the air, and thousand times per minute. 


reduce evaporation ; (3) they tend to increase the precipi- The heavier portion which 
tation of moisture. As regards the actual rainfall, their makes up the watery part of 
effect in low lands is ni or very small; in hilly countries | the milk flies to the outer 
it is probably greater, but definite results have not yet circumference of the boè], 
been obtained, owing to the difficulty of separating the whilst the lighter particles of 
effect of forests from that of other factors. (4) They help butter fat are forced to travel 
to regulate the water supply, produce a more sustained | 12 a mner zone, By a simple 
feeding of springs, tend to reduce violent flood, and | 210140104] arrangement the 
| render the flow of water in rivers more continuous ; (5) заа milk is forced out 
{ they assisb in preventing denudation, erosion, landslips, x E and the cream 
avalanches, the silting wp of rivers and low lands, and the ae er, and they are col- 
formation of sand dunes; (6) they reduce the velocity of M ed m distinct vessels, 
air currents, protect adjoining fields against cold or dr Run are made of. all 
winds, and afford shelter to cattle, game, and useful birds ; ds d чп markina 
(T) they may, under certain conditions, improve the 100 - pes z 5 20 пр i: 
healthiness of а country, or help in its defence ; (8) they wW ked b rh d Im 
increase the beauty of a country, and produce a healthy hese ERU E. ү 
esthetic influence upon the people. б АК S nd 9 Г 
The direct utility of forests is chiefly due to their PEO m lic RD a. 
duce, the capital which they represent, and the work y › b 


Fra. 18.—Hand Separator. 
: EOR E pis | Other power. Separation is 
which they provide. The principal produce of forests found to be most effective at temperatures ranging їп 
consists of timber and firewood. . . . . . . . ,. . different machines from 80° to 98° F., though as high a 
[This Article draws much-needed attention to a branch temperature as 150° is sometimes employed. . 
of land-culture, to which the tendency in England is to 
attach too little value.] 


[These are but a few lines of an Article that Sully maintains 
2з interest throughout tts Jorty-five pages.| 
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| 
Bheep (genus ovis) 21 nu I EGLE NOE : | 
in Australia 17 411d ; 5 ; c; Mer 
Blackfaced 1 392d; Pl VII 303b; Moroccan 16 833d; 
1392; Р1ХУПТ 25 901; of mountain breeds 1 396c; AGRICULTURE and the INDEX. 
Bokhara 4 2c; Border 25 194a; olfactory organs | 
Leicesters 25 193b; Pl 22 167a; original species | 
XVI 25 199; breeding of of 23 635b; Oxford Downs a , E | 
13914; 20 i4d; breeding BS SED 25 196; Dvs рон | SOME notion of the minuteness as well as the com- | | 
Societies 25 196a; breeds 23 635b; pastures 1 402a; > x | 
enumerated 25 192d; cab- in Prussia 20 14d; puer- prehensiveness of the Index may be gathered from "n 
i bage as food for 1 370a; peral fever in 1 394d; in rd Th | 
| Caucasian упа Б 2560; Romani e TR the adjoining extract of the entry SHEEP. e l 
aeviots 1 392d; Pl VII 1 common 4d; ~ X 3 Е 
| 00; РІ ХҮШ 25 901; re tenî ria | extent of the matter devoted to this subject in the 
un Forest 25 191b; Cots- sacred to A RI) - а s 
Хоа 1 mar 25 193b; ВІ salvesiand ESOS 1 Н Tenth Edition will at once be seen'to be such as to 
196; ing о 1 395a; sexua с " i recise 1 : 
4 250b; Dartmoor 25 1916; детн shearing; U defy a reader, unaided, to find his way to precise in- 
evon Longwool 25 194с; 24 656с; r : Un ` ` 
PI xvm 25 201; dipping 193d ; EM OP formation on one partieular breed of sheep, or one ғ} 
©; diseases of 24 Somerset ho ; Я : а < 4 4 
Зиа; 25 197b; domesti- South | Devon 25 AUI minute and none the less important item of know : 
ated by Ar 2 319b; Southdown ; 1 À 2 Я 
Dorset Horned 1 3020; 4 PLXIV 25 197; in Spala | ledge. Hours of labour have thus been saved п ae 
Tlc; 25 1910; Pl XVIII 22 3000; statistics, U.K. 
Dap 0j DOWNS breeds 1 25 1840; 25 187a: 2 | The Index does not attempt to RU the P e s 
2b; 25 1936; English 2110 ; ; ‹ e NI UE nun 4 
statistics 8 224d; EE breed 25 193d; Pl ХУ dictionary in giving a brief and often ke e agi К { 
46; е 25 199; tape-w e - ; Ds а ҮЙ À 
S 25 loa; Fitzherbert 2062 ; поба арар account of a rare breed; yd P t E er to 
Ц 954; foldi 397b; Unite : : x ; vill at once 
Dasturago 4 $736 ; folding tics 25 2130; washing of a passage from the context of which he v 
peon vetches 1 377a; gesta- 1 396b; 24 656a; Wc 


e; 5910; grazing of 1 mountain 25 duh RS gather the nature of that rarity, and the circumstances 
XIV 25 197, po, DOWns Рі БА, rool 1 3084. and locality in which it is to be found. To have made 
Bias ain heraidry 11 Sheep-dog un E ‚ Nev | ^ a complete guide to the contents of Thirty-five Volumes, 
; "importe inte oe С, ‘3 218, 2 | including 40,000,000 words of text, has been a formid- 
Залы СОСН 13 2000, Spain 22 ib. 8 390; in | аре task, of which the results constitute a permanent 


ly13 494,25 1960; | gy CAE ee saving of time and endless research to all those who use 
20; ent or oh E] e 


i У 4 terar 
Y Marsh breed 1 | Sheep's rosou (шош the national work of reference. Whether as a literar y 
д c; Pl IX 1 12 220a. ae А 3 à н ‘ 
S 05У 25 198: Leices- Sheep's ‘foot oll 17 7470; 17 companion, or as a guide to a single fact ina single 
8 1b. Pl үп] о 25 1070, department of knowledge, the Encyclopædia Britannica 
I 25 199; Lin- | Sheep-skin C. i * - of `1 "perfeetioi 
2a; 25 193b; Pl Sheep stinger (Causus rhom may now be regarded as a work of unrivalled perfection. 
i littering of beatus + 1 ۴ 
1 Ў melophagus, Я 
ver гоб in 45 Sheepitia оа; 153 150d. Р 
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The day of guesswork in farming ha 


passed. In every detail of agriculture, 


5 
skill alone is of small account unles 


reinforced by knowledge. To the 


progressive farmer the Encyclopedia 
| | i Britannica is а mine of valuable 
| ii i i fond article 
PS information. The g 

n. AGRICULTURE (126 pages) 

| | | gives the fullest information 

a on all matters vital to the 

or abroad. The soils, 
the climate, the grains 


| grown, the imple- 


countries are de- 


scribed in the 
Tenth Edition. 


If he tries 
to grow cereals, 
А if he is even to 
get а bare living 
from his industry, 
| it is essential that 
2 he should read all he 
: can on the subject: such 
articles as WHEAT, MAIZE, 
BARLEY, OATS, MILDEW, 
WEEVIL. And to all sub. 
jects of farming POULTRY, 
GRASSES, BEES, HONEY, 
> WAX, CATTLE, DAIRY, CIDER 


кез 
eu 
Les Ч 


| ) | farmer, whether at home R EASO N S 


WHY E 


| | mentsused,in oth ` THE FARMER 
| SHOULD 
READ ; 
T 
ENCYCLOP/EDIA 
BRITANNICA 


article which is nearly 100 pages 
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ү | 
The farm-seeker who cannot buy but must 
lease, using his capital to work the farm, 
will obtain valuable hints from the | 
Tenth Edition if he reads the articles | 
LANDLORD AND TENANT, REN, | 
AGRARIAN LAWS. He wills | 


üve 
money, too, if he reads in the 


volumes all written there on 
farm buildings in the article 
AGRICULTURE, and ab om 
machinery and tools, &¢, 
under AGRICULTURAL 

| MACHINERY. н, 
should read carefully 

the articles GUANO 

and MANURES, 

and that on 

IRRIGATION. 


And he must 

not forget what 

ever-increasing 

value the timber of | 
England has. Тһе 

cultivation of trees cà | 

be closely studied in the | 

Encyclopedia Britannica | 

in the articles F ORESIS | 

AND FORESTRY, FORES | 

ADMINISTRATION, ARBOR! | 

CULTURE, SAWMILLS; алй | 

articles on the trees, OAK. ELM. 


PINE, FIR are important to thos? 
qe the 


| 


who would profit by timber. 


farmer turns to ping? 


market - garde 


he should read HORTICULTURE: ^ 
3008: 


a l а 


t 


not even the least imaginative of us, can fail to feel an 
Encyclopedia Britannica all the poetry of Industrialism lie 
every trade described, the past and present of every indust 
to the noisy ігои foundries of the Midlands, to the indigo 
descend with the miner into the earth, or help the mechanic 
There have been grouped together below a few repres 
interest which are dealt with in the Tenth Edition. 
for the object of this pamphlet is to show the reade 
each creed, each achievement of the engineer of the 


the present lime the f 
In the maintenance of Idle 


—all represent for those who think the pic 


. 


NDUSTRIES 


we are more industrious than our fathers, because In 


greater, In proportion to those likely to be employed 
ADAM SMITH, 


und. 
3 destined for the maintenance of Industry are much 


ness, than they were two or three centuries ago,— 


d the patient miner toiling 
g ёш the lumps we so lavishly burn. 
ted in a cup of tea, the spoon with 
ture of ceaseless human toil. No one, 


interest in the industrial side of life, and in the pages of the 
S open to the reader. Here in the Tenth Edition he will find 


entative extracts from some of the countless subjects of industrial 
To make a selection more comprehensive would have been impossible ; 
t how each department of human activity, each country, each science, 
electrician, of the musician or the author, receives exhaustive treatment 


in the pages of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Not one, but many pamphlets would have to be filled to make it possible 
for the reader to understand how vast a library of reference on every subject he acquires in the Tenth Edition. 
С 


А MIRACLE OF SPEED. 


From the Article (2 pages) by THEODORE L. DE VINNE, 
Author of * The Invention of Printing." 


Printing Presses.—. . . . . . The Rotary 
Art Press (first made by R. Hoe & Co. for the printing of 
the illustrated formes of the Century Magazine) is simpler 
and more manageable. Sixty-four electro-typed plates, 
curved and attached to a cylinder about 30 inches in 
diameter, are inked by 16 rollers. Impression, is made 
against а cylinder of similar size which revolves at the 
same rate of speed. ‘The sheets are fed by hand. Unlike 
ell other hand-fed cylinders, this machine has no lost 
motion, for printing is continuous. Although it does four 
times the work of the stop-cylinder, the rotation of the 
cylinder is no faster, and the quality of the press-work is 
really superior. For printing the plain type pages and 
advertising pages of this magazine а simpler form of web 
press is used, which is not so rapid as the web press of 
newspapers; but it performs more operations and does 
more accurate work. At every revolution it puts on the 
delivery-table 64 pages in exact register, truly cut, folded, 
and ready for the binder. Small cylinder machines are 
also made for printing cards, numbered railway tickets, 
pamphlets, stock and market reports, proofs for proof- 
readers, matrixes for stereotype plates, and for aluminium 
plates to be printed by lithographic process. Improve- 
ments in cylinders for book-work have been made by 
Several European mechanicians. At the Paris Expos 
uon of 1900 Marinoni exhibited a perfecting cylinder 
Which printed at one revolution at a rapid rate two colours 
on either side of the sheet. Alauzet and Voirin, of Fans, 

ochstrop and Schneider-Nachf, of Dresden, König and 
Auer, of Oberzell, and Schelter and Giesecke are makers 
g Dried book and job printing machines. . - - j И y»: 
Фе history of printing is given dn the thirty-page Arlt 
EN COG RAPHY. See also TYPE-SETTING MADE 
pIGRAVING, ELECTRO-METALLURGY, NEWSPAPER, 
OOK-PRINTING,] a 


> 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CALICO. 


From the Article (12 pages) by JAMES PATON. 


Bleaching.—...... Of the two great staples, 
cotton and linen, to the whitening of which the art of the 
bleacher is directed, cotton is the more easily and expedi- 
tiously bleached. Тһе basis of all vegetable fibres is 
cellulose or ligneous tissue, a pure white substance, and it 
is to obtain this body in a state of purity, free from the 
resinous matter naturally associated with it as well as 
from adventitious impurities imparted in the process 
of spinning and weaving, that is the object of bleach- 
ing. Тһе operations, although apparently complex and 
numerous, are essentially simple, though frequently 
repeated, and the greatest variety of detail is connected 
with the finishing of cloth, which is in reality a separate 
industry, frequently conducted in distinct establishments 
under the name of calendering and finishing works. 
Bleaching proper resolves itself into washing with suit- 
able detergents, and subjecting the washed material to 
the influence of chlorine, whereby the colouring matter 
either belonging to the fibre or imparted to it is oxidized 


and discharged. 


»micking.—When the previous processes have been 
dE mS out, the cloth will, at this point, have 
attained a considerable appearance of whiteness and purity. 
The “chemicking” or liquoring with bleaching-powder 
which it now undergoes js conducted in à similar manner 
to the souring already described. The chemick is used as 
weak as possible, the solution varying from = to l Tw. 
(sp. gr. 1:000625 to 100125) according to the weight and 
condition of the cloth under treatment. Tt is run through 
this liquor, gently squeezed, and piled up for four or six 
hours. It is then squeezed and washed. . . . .. . 

White Sour.—After lying in the chemick the goods are 
asain washed and squeezed, and afterwards soured in 
8 hine with sulphuric acid, used at а strength of about 
4* Tw (sp. ат. 1:020), and piled up for a period of at least 
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Puddling, 


zer, Bloomery, age Artic 


; | igator Squee 
удаа: TALIA VOIE dee the eighty-one P 


y to expel all 
ally squeezed, 
proper. The 
t,and should 
r when it is 


Thereafter, in order thorough! 
e twice washed, and fn 
which concludes the operation of po 
calico should now present а snow-white р. 

be fit to take the most delicate shades of colou 
to be used for printing purposes. С ү 7 Е 
[On this subject should be also read the ten-page Arle 
CALICO-PRINTING zn Vol. 4.] 


three hours. 
acid, the goods ar 


200,000 TONS A YEAR PER FU МАСЕ 
From the Article (201. pages) by Н. М,Н 0 WE , Professor of 
Metallurgy, Chlumbia University. 


Iron and Steel— ..... In the last ten 
years of the 19th century alone the cost of ш y шр 
important processes was reduced by about one-ha 1 WA m 
out reducing wages. Processes for obtaining wroug 
iron and steel “direct ” from the ore lost their immediate, 
though not wholly their prospective, importance, and at 
the present time nearly all the ore which is mined is 
converted into pig-iron in the iron blast-furnace. Chiefly 
by daring, and by the use of more powerful blowing 
engines and hot-blast stoves, and of better arrangements 
for cooling and so protecting the lower part of the 
furnace, the production of the blast-furnace was 1n- 
creased, until the avemge production of a single Carnegie 
furnace in 1902, some 200,060 tons per annum, was greater 
than that of all the United States furnaces in 1830, and 
ten times that of 1820, and was one-fourth that of the 
whole world in 1800. By using the waste gases of the 
blast-furnace in gas engines their importance as sources of 
power has been greatly increased, so that establishments 
in which the rolling mills and other machinery adjoin the 
blast-furnaces, and therefore can be driven by such 
engines, will be given a new and often an irresistible 
advantage over their competitors. The use of great 
“mixers " to lessen the irregularities in the composition 
of the pig iron as it issues from the blast-furnace enables 
the Bessemer process to be applied directly to that iron, 
without allowing it to solidify and thus to dissipate its 
heat; and this same procedure is coming into use for thè 
pe cm and tentatively for the puddling process. The 

pacity of a single Bessemer converter has become as 
much as 20 tons, and that of the open-hearth furnace 100 
tons, and owing to the car casting system and other i 
provements the production of a single pair of* Dye. 
converters reaches 50,000 tons per month—a rate forty- 


er converter, and the o 
at of “ 


e ingot, and p 


шу 
ес 2 soaking,” merely 
without adding to it, revents its escape 
[The Tenth Е 
headings IRON 
, METALLU 
subject, | 


Edition also contains Articles under the 


(81 pages), IRON (THERAP, 
, EUTIC 
RGY, ORE-DRESSING, Ov ERU 
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BLASTING Fuses. 


le Article (40 pages) ty 0, | 
| ‚ LE NEVE 
5 ERS., ILM. Inspector of MER OSTER, 


In addition to these tools the 


a mu ^ 
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gen, Trompe, Seraing Scale, 


: Tenth Edition. 
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s an explosive, and a means of firi 
bottom of the hole which will give hine ae 
e 


miner require 


charge at the 
Twenty years ago gunpowder was the 


ype. d 
ud in common use in inei but at the Present ay 
its place has been taken to a very large extent by mi 
tures containing nitro-glycerin or gun-cotton. The now 
used for blasting in mines usually contains lesg er 
saltpetre than that which is employed for sport- Exph. 

litary purposes. The following is am Sies. 


ing or mi 


analysis of mining powder by Captain Noble anq Sir F 


Abel :— 
Galtpetre .......e 615668 Охуве И 9. 
дшш sulphate...... (Do | WASH у... ИШИ oR 
y chloride ...... 014 | Water .................... 1:6] 
бара... 15°06 ins 
Carbon ...... e 17:98 100-00 
Hydrogen ................ 0°66 


Gunpowder compressed into cylinders of diameters 
suitable for bore-holes, and provided with a centra] hole 
for the insertion of the fuse, has lately been brought 
forward with some success. - . « 5 .. 

Gun-cotton per se is not much in favour in ordinary 
mining; but mixed with some nitrate or mixture of 
nitrates, such as the nitrates of barium and potassium 
and known as cotton powder, tonite, and potentite, it is 
employed extensively. Though not quite so powerful as 
dynamite, nitrated gun-cotton possesses the important 
advantage of not requiring to be thawed in cold weather, 
As in the case of dynamite, accidents have been caused by 
remnants of charges ; and with both explosives it is neces- 
sary to examine carefully the bottoms of all holes after 
blasting; and to destroy any possible remnants by firing 
off a detonator in any bottom or “socket” which cannot 
with certainty be pronounced free from danger. . 

[Zor interesting historical notes on the discovery, ust, 
and working of metals, see the Articles METALS and 
METALLURGY, | 


THE COLOURS OF COTTONS. 


From the Article (10 pages) by J. J. HUMMEL, F.I.C., Prof. 
of Dyeing, Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

Dyeing. On the other hand, a given fibre, 
€.9., cotton, behaves quite differently in dyeing towards 
various colouring matters. Some of these are not at all 
attracted by it, and are incapable of being used as dye 
stuffs for cotton. For others cotton exhibits a marked 
attraction, so that it is readily dyed by mere steeping in 
a hot solution of the colouring matter. Again, for other 
colouring matters cotton has little or no attraction, an 
cannot be dyed with them until it has been previously 
impregnated or prepared with a metallic salt, tannic aci › 
oF some other agent which is capable of combining wit 

e colouring matter and precipitating it as an insoluble 
coloured compound within or upon the fibre. 


a лш of the colouring matters in natural 
Icat groups is well suited for the requirements 0 ү 
iit v but another classification is that based on #0 
m cf their application in dyeing. This is much simp 
Me Previous one, and being better adapted for t g 
еы Purposes of the dyer as well as for exp Ios 
NA p methods of dyeing, it is preferred for br 
RN DE to this arrangement colouring mates, 
а ү; under Ше» following groups:— 1. e 
veloped O lc Basic Colours, 3. Direct Colours. £- 2 
e ours. 5. Mordant Colours. 6. Miscellaneot 
ours. Т. Mineral Colours, 


^ 
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lo Mf dant Colours.—The colouring matters of this class ; 

6 | Ио of the most important dyestufls employed, since dis pone 

y ee colours remarkable for their fastness to light, washine and 
| E influences. Employed by themselves, Mordant Colours a 

ул | eal of little or no value as dyestuffs, because, with some EN 

X b 3 - 


| PS oxides to form insoluble coloured `c 


, | salt employed. The most stable lakes are + 


| olour S ‘ ; а 
| pattie and a monoxide—e.g., alumina and lime, 


. i > 7 1 лаа о, . . 
Tur NATURAL Мово Corouns,—Tt IS interesting to note 
that nearly all the natura or v egetable dy зї employed belong 
to the class of Mordant: Colours, the most important of these 
being included in the following list :—Aadder, Cochineal Peach. 
wood, Sapanwood, Limawood, Camwood, Barwood, Sanderswood, 
| Old Fustic, Young Fustic, Quercitron Bark, Persian Berries, Weld, 


: Logwood. 
tf "In the following list, the most important artificial Mordant 
і Colours are arranged according to the colour they give in con- 
junction with the aluminium mordant, unless otherwise indicated. 
y Those whieh dye the animal fibres, even without mordants, are 
uU j given in italics ; some are Direct Colours possessing mordant-dyeing 
| properties, others are sulphonie acid derivatives of Alizarin Colours, 
ч suitable for wool but not for cotton. 
3 Red. — Alizarin, Anthrapurpurin, Flavopurpuring. Purpurin, 
S Alizarin Bordeaux, Alizarin Garnet R, Alizarin Maroon, 
t Alizarin S, Cloth Red, Diamine Fast Red, Anthracene Red. 
" Orange and Yellow. — Alizarin Orange, Alizarin Orange G, 
Alizarin Yellow paste, Alizarin Yellow A, Alizarin Yellow 
y О, Anthracene Yellow, Galloflavin, Fustin, Alizarin Yellow 
- GG, Alizarin Yellow R, Diamond Flavin G, Chrome Yellow 
T D, Crumpsall Yellow, Fast Yellow, Diamond Yellow, Benzo 
4 Orange R, Cloth Orange, Carbazol Yellow, Chrysamine. 
i Green.—Ceerulein, Ceerulein S, Alizarin Green S, Fast Green 
(Fe) Naphthol Green (Fe), Dioxin (Fe), Gambine (Fe), 
| Azo Green, Gallanil Green, Alizarin Green G and B, Acid 
Alizarin Green, Alizarin Cyanine Green, Diamond Green. 
1 Blue. — Alizarin Blue, Alizarin Blue S, Alizarin Cyanine, 
| Anthracene Blue, Brilliant Alizarin Blue, Alizarin Indigo 
Blue S, Acid Alizarin Blue, Brilliant Alizarin Cyanine, 
Alizarin Saphirole, Gallanilide Blue, Delphine Blue, Galla- 
mine Blue, Celestine Blue, Chrome Blue, Gallazine A, 
Phenocyanine, Coreine. 
Purple and Violet.—Gallein, Gallocyanine, Chrome Violet. 
Brown.—Anthracene Brown, Chromogen, Cloth Brown, Diamond 
ò Brown, Alizarin Brown, Fast Brown. 
Black. —Alizarin Black, Diamond Black, Alizarin Blue Black, 
Alizarin Cyanine Black, Alizarin Fast Grey, Chromotrope. 
2] | А . . . . . . . . . О С 9 
| | [Turn to the illustrated Article on TEX TILES, Vol. 


23, and read the interesting history there given of the art 
З of weaving. | 


THE ART OF THE GLASS-BLOWER. 


y Prom the Articles (82 pages) by ALEX. NESBITT, JAMES 
i] PATON, C. HEATH WILSON, HARRY d. POWELL, and 
1 | LEWIS F, DAY. 
J 


Glass.—...... In 1870 the colours available 
and used for English table-glass were ruby, canary-yellow, 
merald-green, dark peacock-green, light peacock-blue, 
cud purple-blue, and a dark purple. About that year 

e “Jackson ” table-glass was made in a light, dull green 
glass, similar to that used in stained glass as “white, 
Containing a wealth of bubbles and interesting irregu- 
arities, Owing to these so-called defects the glass only 
арр ealed to a very select circle. The dull green, com- 
ply known аз “pale green,” was followed successively 
Re amber, white opal, blue opal, straw opal, дешы 
UE colour, and various pale tints of soda-lime & ae 
d from yellow to blue. Experiments have a E 
trang tried with a violet-coloured glass, & violet jur Es 
blu Barent black, and yith glasses shading from г } 

% red to amber, and blue to green. Touches О 


| 
Í 
| 
| 
i 
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added to ves i 
facture by means of essels in course of manu- 


sealing-wax; or ВУ peels of molten glass, applied like 


The surface of х 
selling ied g Vessels may be rendered lustrous by 


S. ass on metallic leaf, or iridescent, by the 
үзе е, or by the corrosion caused by 
Dre 10n of acid fumes. Gilding and enamel 
heat a Ga are applied to vessels when cold, and fixed by 
Qs s and cngravlgg аге produced by pressing 
i vessels against the edge of wheels revolving 
on horizontal spindles. “Cutting” wheels range from 
Ha ae to 3 inches in diameter, and are made of iron 
me in Ing, stone for smoothing, and wood for polishing. 
i ugtaving ” wheels are small, ranging from 1 inch to 
¢ inch, and are made of copper. It is the fashion to run 
down „cutting ” as a form of decoration. As, however, 
cutting” brings out one of the intrinsic beauties of 
potash-lead glass, namely, its remarkable power of reflect- 
ing and refracting light, the reason that it is decried must 
be on the ground of misapplication, rather than unfitness. 
The fault probably lies in cutting too deeply and too 
lavishly. When a vessel is smothered with cutting, form 
disappears in sparkle. The true uss of engraving is to 
add interest to vessels by mens of coats-of-arms, mono- 
grams, inscriptions, and graceful outlines. "The improper, 
but too common, use of engraving is to hide defective 
material. 

The influence exerted by public taste upon glass- 
blowing has not always been conducive to the best in- 
terests of the craft. Some instances are sufficiently 
curious to deserve notice. Large numbers of shades for 
gas, oil, and electric light, as well as bowls for flower- 
vases, were rendered decorative by allowing the edges 
of the mouths, while still ductile, to arrange themselves 
in natural folds. The discriminating public thought these 
natural folds to be too irregular, and certain manufacturers 
promptly introduced a machine, closely resembling a 
gufllotine, which crimped the folds with mathematical 
precision. This curious distrust of natural irregularity 
has had the effect of, to a great extent, spoiling opal glass. 


In the Articles ANNEALING, MIRROR, TELESCOPE, 
BOTTLE, WAVE THEORY, and MURANO (the island in 
the Venetian Lagoon which was the birthplace of the 
Venetian glass-trade), will be found many interesting 
details of glass manufacture, ancient and modern. | 


THE HAND MULE. 


From the Article (26 pages) by ISAAC WATTS, Chairman 
of Cotton Supply Association, Manchester. a 

Cotton.— ...... The mule, in its strueture 
and operation, 1з а compound of the spinning frame 
and of Hargreaves’ jenny; from which circumstance it 
probably received its name. It contains a system of 
rollers like that belonging to the throstle; but the 
attenuated roving, as it issues from between the rollers, 
is twisted by the action of the spindles, which, in the 
mule, are mounted on a movable carriage that recedes 
from the rollers a little faster than the roving is delivered 
by them. The mode of putting the twist in by means 
of the spindles is exactly the same as in the jenny, and 
in fact resembles the most ancient method of using a 
E ning spindle. When а sufficient length of yarn or 
Kr stretch” had been spun, the rollers and spindles were 
eee the yarn coiled round the bare spindles was 


e extract on p. 111 of this review. 


Sir Wm. 


Crookes 


writes 
on 
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t is technically called, the | iE. CRUSADE AGAINST ARTIFICIAL йү | 


d the “nose” of the 


ner an i 
faller was put down by the spınzer. the run in of the | 
cop, and the spindles а EE ind the spun yarn From the Article by LEWIS F. DA Y, Examiner for am 
carriage with sufficient quic. ne d on the spindles. Board of Education. j 


фа tha cage: ie d have been brought by the 


When the spindle 2028 within a short distance of the 


Cotton Printing.—...... M 
running in of the carriage : 


оа 

I t machine printing has taken the place of hand wo 
delivery rollers, the rollers a s 50 bus Oi rm veadier process of “steaming,” as it is called, has 
motion for another stretch. on the spindles is exactly | adopted in place of first printing in mordants anq then 
and winding the spun a Cave? jenny. Crompton’s | dyeing ; and the natural vegetable dyes have been Super. 
the same as that used ah a tation of the best features | seded by artificial products of the laboratory. From the 
great merit consisted P = ЫР e Cl Hargreaves’ point of view of commerce this is all to the good, Ее 
of the throstle and pr on и оа of the two the | the artistic standpoint it 1s not so. It led, indeed, to а, an 
jenny, so as to OSES fect spinning machine. The | dition of things which went far to justify the Contention 
principal elements oie per ork c rendered more | that all this improvement ” amounted in effect to the 


motive power being manual, the w d thus the size of degradation of handicraft to the level of trade, When it 


igui became longer, an ) th | 
PU ш ei e the strength of the spinner. | was boasted by the manufacturer that a machine printed 


XE arn it became customary | with more precision than а hand block, the artist pointe 
NE Ho E. of the carriage, and the | out that the result was mechanical ; When itum deme 
rotation of the spindles, a short time after the rollers were | that the “steaming ” process was cheap, it was answered 
stopped; the movement of the carriage was then arrested, that it was proportionately nasty ; when it was urged that 
but the rotation of the spindles continued until the proper | aniline gaye brighter colours than vegetable dyes, it was 
amount of twist had been put in the yarn. . . . complained that they were crude. And there was truth 


; MAE otorts : isl f machine printing j 
NUFACTURES is the title of | in these retorts: the precision o р g is not 
a ШО arene а altogether an artistic gain ; the rough and ready process | 
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Fic. 18.—Hand Mule, 


Technical Terms and the Index 


4 » | Nidget 1 lc; 29 324d, | | Nidgl 4 468c. | 


special subjects is often an obstacle to the reader r 
by nidget » and “ nidgeting 20 Yet in a hop-gro™ D 
hus -+ A S тепсе in the Index of the Tenth Edition elucidates 


ENT oT 
E 
xs E A 
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$ 
пе Season advances, th j à 
entry SRM E. s 5s end again dug or stirred by a nidget or scarifier drawn by а ho^ j 
"EC Y x Uru idging " reye : s оо 9 on 
Bo. ging als another technica] usage of a similar term 1n mas 
te is brought to a face by the. i 
E ДЕ yia scabbling hammer or granite axe 


a үл" 
› and the operation is called **nidging 


э ЖЬ 
"uh B 


© © 


E | а а ыз l 
ДЕ dye and mordant into one printi 
| of mixing А one printing paste, and 
\ wing them, as it were, to fight 16 out between the ; үү 
п steam-box, does not result in the purest of RT cod HAT THE WORLD DRINKS. 


the possibility of getting out of coaltar u 
shades of colour led to the shocking abuse of garish greens 
GR purples, бс. Moreover, the method (at first adopted) n 
rk. attaching the pigments to the cloth by means of albumen 
did not make them fast; and, in fading, they did not 


nmitigated 


ee 5 

ine | simply mellow or sadden like the fugitive tints of old 
er. tapestry, but grew sickly, and passed through various un- 
the wholesome shades of difference to decay. All this natur- 
om ally aroused artistic animosity, and there was something 
0n. like à crusade against artificial dyestuffs. William Morris 
ion who was at the head of this movement, went further than 
the mere protest against the new methods, and himself set to 
lit work at printing according to the old, and more or less 
ted obsolete, practice ; and his cottons found ready acceptance 
ted at the hands of artists and others better qualified to admire 
ned the beauty and originality of his design than to form any 
red just opinion as to the relative value of the method of 
hat dyeing it pleased him to adopt. : з. 
Was [The Article DYEING (see extract on p. 94 of this 
uth pamphlet) puts the reader in possession of the latest know- 
not {ейге as to chemical dyes. The Articles COCHINEAL and 


INDIGO should also be read in connexion wits the subject 
of dyeing.) - 


OIL FOUNTAINS. 


From the Article (14 pages) by BOVERTON REDWOOD, 
Sir FORTESCUE FLANNERY, M.P., and VIVIAN B. 
LEWIS, 

Petroleum. — The technology of the 
business has been marked by several important advances. 
The system of drilling the wells in the United 
States, which closely resembles the ancient 
method practised by the Chinese; has been im- 
proved only in points of detail, and has remained practi- 
cally unaltered for many years. In Russia a different 
system, in which the drilling instruments are attached to 
iron rods instead of to a manila cable, is usually em- 
| ployed. The wells in the latter country, though of less 
depth than the majority of those in the United States, 
| are of far larger diameter and are much more costly to 

bore. The productiveness of a Russian oil “ fountain ” is, 
however, enormously in excess of the average production 
of wells in America, though the flow is not, as а rule, long 
sustained. In the Russian and Rumanian oil-fields electric 
motors have been substituted to a considerable extent for 
steam engines, and in a few instances oil engines have 
been successfully introduced. From those wells in the 

i Russian oil-fields which do not flow, it is customary to 

| raise the oil by means of a cylindrical baler, the presence 

of sand in the oil interfering with the use of the ordinary 

lift-pump adopted in the United States. Recently а 

System of raising the oil by means of a stream of com- 

Dressed air has been successfully tested in the Baku dis- 

| trict, and seems likely to be largely employed. . In the 

i refining of petroleum the principal features, of improve- 

ment have been, in Russia, the general introduction óf 

the continuous system of distillation, which effects con- 
siderable economy in time, fuel, and labour; and in the 
nited States, the successful treatment of crude oil con- 
ming sulphur compounds, whereby these impurities ie 

R Aly eliminated, and a class of crude oil, which 2: d 

ie Previously be advantageously worked, is rendere 

Mmercially valuable. . . . dI. 

and other 


EA T, OPIUM, 
„ТЕА, COFFEE, SUGAR, SALT, OPIUM, ш” P 


Maustries each have lengthy notice in the Tenth 


Recent 
advances 


\\ 
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Tom the Article (8 pages) by PHILIP SCHIDROWITZ, 


E Ph.D., E.CS. 

rewi == 

dic es "s ж In the decade 1880-90 both 
a arrels brewed and the quantity of materials 
1875: TT were considerably below the figures for 
p is. arrelage remaining almost stationary at 27 to 
Since dads ne agamst 31 millions at the latter date. 
VENE owever, there has been a steady increase, and 
M е exception of 1895 each year has marked an 
@vance on the preceding one. The following figures 


with regard to the barrelage, materi 
I rrelage, materials, duty, &c., need 


United Kingdom. 


Number of | Malt and | Sugar a | 
nd 
Year. ud Corn Equivalents E Exports | Imports 
. | (Bushels). | (Cwts.). aid (£). (Barrels). (Barrels). 


ا ا — 


75 | 31,014,381 | 58,998,409 | 800,686 | S,219,377 | 5 

1,014, 298, 499 218,377 | 503,881 
1885 | 27,986,493 | 51,850,189 1,974,589 | 9,544,749 | 436,520 | 93,918 
1891 | 31,927,303 | 55,698,523 | 2,025,058 | 9,781,808 | 509,702 | 
1599 | 30,498,204 | 68,681,112 | 4,031,290 [12,085,822 | 485,032 | 49,188 
1900 j | $7,090,986 | 67,854,901 | 4,181,889 12,845,150 | 522,880 | 50,600 


Germany is now the greatest beer-producing nation, the 
United Kingdom coming next, but the consumption per 
head is considerably greater in the Unjted Kingdom (Fig. 2). 
The latest comparable figures with regard to the total pro- 
duction and consumption of the three great beer-producing 
countries, together with those for 1885, are as under :— 


: Consumpti e 
| Total Production үн Wels 
Head of Populatio: 

Country. (снн; (Gallons). Е | 

| 1899. 1885. | 1809. 195. | 

United Kingdom | 1,346,558,000 993,759,000| 327 | 271 
German Empire. | 1,529,000,000 | 932,228,000) 275 19:8 
United States . | 1,014,696,000 | 494,854,000| 13:3 8:8 


Large аз the per capita (Fig. 3) consumption in the United 
Kingdom may seem, it is considerably less than is the case 
in Bavaria, which stands е 
at the head of the list 
with 54:6 gallons, and 
in Belgium, which comes 
second with 46:9 gallons. 
In the city of Munich the 
consumption is actually 
over 100 gallons, that is 
to say, more than 2 pints 
a day for every man, 
woman, and child. It is 
curious to note that in 
Germany, which is usually 
regarded as the beer-drink- 
ing country par excellence, 
the consumption per head 
of this article is less than 
in England, and that in- 
versely the average German 
consumes more alcohol in 
the shape of spirits than 
does the inhabitant of the 
British islands СЕР 
tion of spirits per heads T eira 
а 1:85 gallons ; Fa 2 Diagram showing graphically, in 
United Kingdom, 1" the United Kingdom and chief coun- 

lons). In the British 


tries. | Ё 
colonies beer is generally, 


German Empire 1.460.316.000 
United Kingdom 1302644 000 


United States 968190 000 


"Austra Hungarian Empire 454454000 
153000 
ў 


Belgium 301554000 
France 210.254 000 


Russia 1154090 


enmark 5l. 


as in tho United Kingdom, the 

ink i ited Kingdom 31 gallons. 
staple drink, but whereas in the United Kingdom llons - 
A mend annually per head of populations Australasia. 


th A EE X 


4 


b ^ > 1 а 
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i ly 106, in 
mption amounts to only h 

ain буре Colony to 1*6 gallons. ^ Та Ad 
latter colony, however, the staple drink ETE E: 
spirits, which are consumed to the extent of ga p 
ead of population. = < qoo onat ot ot om st 
[Se p. 88 of this pamphlet, under NERU Е 
where is given an extract from the Article HO 


HOP-GROWING.) 
" SOBER BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


From the Article (2 pages) by JOHN KOREN, 0000 of 
« Economic Aspects of the Liquor Pura : б 
i Laws.—No period in history has been so 
RUN p ыо liquor legislation as the decades 
since about 1880. The laws enacted, as well as the pro- 
posed legislation agitated before nearly every civilized 
government, reflect both a growing public consciousness 
* of the evils of the drink traffic and determined efforts to 
overcome them. The modern tendency is to combat these 
evils by restrictive measures rather than by attempting a 
general suppression of the sale of intoxicants, and to give 
the local community the right to choose between licence 
and the prohibition of the traffic, instead of applying 
prohibitory laws to entire states or countries. 


the per capita 
Canada to 3:6, an 


New Zealand and Queensland are the two Australasian 
colonies granting full powers of local option, but little 
advantage has been taken of the privilege. . Limited 
option prevails in the other colonies, with the exception of 
Tasmania. There are, of course, numerous examples in 
other parts of the world of the more or less successful 
adoption of local prohibition, but not as the result of 
expressed popular will. жое: 


[Zor further information as to the legislative crusade 


against the Drink Traffic, see the very interesting Article 
SOCIAL PROGRESS in the Tenth Edition, | 


THE CULTURE OF THE NATIVE. 


From the Article (43 pages) by Dr H, M, SMITH, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Fish and Fisheries, Washington. 


Oyster.— 


T most elaborate system of 
'actised at Arcachon and elsewhere 
‚ in France, and, to a limited extent since 1865, on the 


or hurdles, 


ponds, or in troughs, Where the water is supplied to them 


ception of Spat, and See also 
7, 


pr: 3 


| 989 J 


the ridges which are especially fitted to be Seats о 
colonies. ‘The immense oyster-beds in Pocomoke § 
Maryland, have practically been destroyed by oven 
ing, and many of the other beds of the United Stat Si 
seriously damaged. The same is doubtless true of al 
beds of Europe. It has also been demonstrate d the 
under proper restriction great quantities of mature о t 
and seed oysters as well, may be taken from any re at 
natural oyster-beds without injurious effects. б On of 
cases in agriculture and forestry will occur to eve 
Mobius, in his most admirable essay Die Auster und 
Austernwirthschaft, has pointed out the proper ee i 
preserving natural beds, declaring that, if the M of 
profit from a. bed of oysters is to remain permanently E 
same, a sufficient number of mother oysters must þe l f 
in it, so as not to diminish the capacity of maturing | eft 


[Among the multitude of similar articles, the Поши 


may be mentioned MACKEREL, HERRING, COD, 84 RDINÊ 
while ANGLING will interest sbortsmen.] , 


THE FOUNDRY OF DEATH. 


From the Article (10% pages) by A. G. HADCOCK, Manage 
of Gun Department, Elswick Works. 


Gun-Making.— The steel is run from 
the furnace into a large ladle, previously heated by gas, 
and from this it is poured into a cast-iron ingot mould of 
from 10 to 12 feet high and 2 feet or more in diameter, 
The external shape of these ingots varies in different steel 
works, but they are so arranged that, as the ingot 
slowly cools, the shrinkage of the metal shall not LG 
set up dangerous internal stresses. The top of ^ ete 
the ingot is generally porous, and consequently, after 
cooling, it is,usual for about one-third of the length of 
the ingot to be cut from the top and remelted ; a small 
part of the bottom is also often discarded. The centre of 
the larger ingots is also inclined to be somewhat unsound, 
and a hole is therefore bored through them to remove this 
part. In the Whitworth method of fluid-compressed steel 
this porosity at the top and centre of the ingot does not 
occur to the same extent, and a much greater portion 
can therefore be utilized. The sound portion of the ingot 
1s heated in a reheating gas furnace, which is usually built 
in close proximity to a hydraulic forging press. This press 
18 now almost exclusively used for forging the steel in place 
of the steam hammers which were formerly an important 
feature in all large works (Fig. 1, Prate). The largest 
of these steam hammers could not deliver a blow of more 
than some 500 foot tons of energy; with the hydraulic 
press, however, the pressure amounts to, for ordinary 
purposes, from 1000 £o 5000 tons, while for the manufac: 
ture of armour plates it may amount to as muchas 10, 
0 tons. For 8-inch guns and those of D 
ee Dre the bored-out ingot is forged hollow on а tubular 
mah Es cool by water running through the pi 
before the ict 1] hours’ forging work can be pet a у, 
fte. ыш al has cooled down too much. Gene the 

> end of the ingot has been forged down to | 
o size, it is then reheated and the other end similar 
op " mud forging of the steel and the вше 
al Gig mate ee An marked influence on the вж 
of Fig. 2 (PLA. n be seen from the micro-photog ү de 
cast steel TE); (а) atid (b) show the structure 0 
Steel of the actual ingot, CU Mw t 
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P lives of Lord ARMSTRONG, ARI 


[ 99 
The Articles GUN-MAKING and GUNNERY, extending r 
er 


from the earliest to the pre 


60 pages, give the 
Sent time, 


whole history of Artillery 


c, Top, forged, x29. 


J, Oil-hardened and annealed, x29. 


e, Bottom, forged. x 1000. 


orging on Structure of Metal. 


ventors are written in the Tenth Edition. 


e d, Bottom, forged. x29 
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and other great Gun-in 
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THE TRAMWAY QUESTION. 


— 


Article (33 pages) by Prof. J, A, FLEMING, 
UNCAN, and EMILE GARCKE, F.S.S., 8 


Electricity Supply.— Po Since 1890 
the tramway industry in Great Britain has been passing 
through а transition stage. On the one hand, in view of 
the right of local authorities to purchase the undertakings 
"ter 21 years, Very few of the tramway companies have 
felt any inducement to develop their undertakings ; and 
on the other, the gradual adoption of Clectricity as the 
motive-power has led to the reconstruction of the lines by 
local authorities. Some of the companies are enabled to 
substitute electricity by reason of arrangements with the 
local authorities to postpone the date for the exercise of 
their rights to purchase. . . . With electric traction, if the 
traffic calls for а more f requent Service, lt can be provided 
without very largely increasing the working expenses. 
Additional capital expenditure has to be incurred to furnish 
more cars and other plant, but a much smaller increase of 
traffic will justify an addition to the number running. The 
greater facility with which electric cars are started, and the 
greater speed which can be attained, enable them to per- 
form a much larger number of journeys. ln America 
they frequently run between 100 and 200 miles per day. 


From the 
D 


[The industrial development of Electrical Engineering, in 
Telegraphy, in House and Street Lighting, in Traction, and 
in Factories ts described at length in this Article.| 
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touches almost every form of human activity. 
mmodities of life for the future. The Ten 


monument of Industry which will repay every reader 


contains. 


x . thought of in all its possible app 
The word Industry has only to be thought Pd fan of Industry 18 


th Edition of the Encyclopadia 
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A MACHINE THAT SEWS BOOKS. 


— 


From the Article (3 pages) by CYRIL J, Н, DA VENPORT, 


ibrarian of British Museum. 


Bookbinding, 


. "-JImüing.—... . Patent book-sewing 
О ne to be largely of German RHE 
& 9) They are of two kinds: one sews the books 


г round, and the other supplies 
the place of bands by a kind of chain stitch. The eae 


working machines bring the return thread back by pulling 
nd lower edges of the back of 
9 Some extent weakening each 
е time this weakening can be to 
Some extent neutralized by careful headbanding. The 
other system, where the band is replaced by a chain stitch, 
brings back the return thread inside each section; the 
objection to this is that there is a flattening out of the 
back of the book, which becomes a difficulty when the sub- 
Sequent operation of covering the book begins. . . . The 
threads catch into hooked needles and are drawn through 
holes made by piercers set to a certain distance ; а shuttle 
like that used in an ordinary sewing machine sews the 
inner thread backwards and forwards. Each section is 
placed upon a sort of metal saddle by the hand of the 
operator. Me. 


[Great printers, e.g., JOHN GUTENBERG, JOHANN 
FUST, CAXTON, ALDUS MANUTIUS, ELZEVIR, JODOCUS 
BADIUS, each have an article in the Tenth Edition. See 
also ENGRAVING, LITHOGRAPHY, BOOK PRINTING.] 


lications to convince us that it 
that which seeks to increase the 
Britannica is in itself a 
pent in mastering the knowledge it 


for the time s 
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"nteresb for every one of intelligence, F 

FE eceding pages must have an 1n : tj NT ry 

pto ^ А tireless GIANT, does daily work. But it is not only to those 

d out de the world. of factories and foundries that the Encyclopedia Britan 

ан ] at the forge and the anvil, and it gives 


е ? 3 А ho daily toi the | 
is useful It is also for those Ww. ; WHY. thevar ey 
SNOW INEDGE ws B POWER. Here are some reasons е world's To 


should read the Tenth Edition. | 


i Ít: Because it tells him : ; 

Why the Miner should read it pow ад about all king 
of Minine—(oal, Gold, Silver, Iron, Copper, Lead, inc; tin, Mercury, Alum 
the iso) of Mining, the working, drainage, and ventilation of Mines, and the 


of Mines in all lands. 
Why the Cotton Operative should read it: Because it giv, 


a complete history of Cotton and Cotton-manufactures in England, America, India, | 
Egypt, Brazil, Russia, everywhere : Because it deals with the bleaching of Could 
the dyeing of Cotton, Calico and Calico-printing, Ginghams, Gauzes, Laces, OO 


Sal | 
Who | 
Meg 


miun; 
SInkin, 
М 


Yarns, ќе. > 


Why the 'Metal-worker should read it: Because it tells himan 
about Metallurgy, Forge, Foundry, Bellows, Blast-Furnace, Iron and Steel Work 
Nail-making, Arms, Assaying, Boilers, Brass, Bronze, Valves, Wire, Electro-plating 
Gun-making, &c., &c. К 


Why the Carpenter should read it: Because there is no kind d | 


Wood, no detail in Carpentry, no Tools or process of his trade which is not described. 
( 
Why the Stone-mason should read it: Because it gives him all th | 


knowledge he can wish as to Marbles, Granites, Sandstones, Cements, and the way to | 
work them. | 


Wh - i 
г re Paper worker Should read it: Because there is no secret | 
Ar ot the Paper Trade, no part of his daily toil, which is not treated fully in its pages. 
the ў 
E » ү Uer should read it: Because the working of the Precious 
› mithery, the cutting of Diamonds and all Gems, are described for him. 


Why the P 
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of his Craft oe rds С Шеше be Lc kan E | 
P А Sy, Wedgwood, and ot on rots Û 
Japanese, Indian, Limoges, Sèvres, Chinese, and A pU | 
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At Oxford Gladstone read steadily, but not 
3l he neared his final Schools. During the ] 
ш undergraduate career he took a brief bu 
ae proceedings of the Union, of which he Was suc- 
Ry Secretary and President. He made his first 
em ech on 11th February 1830. Brought up in the nur- 
T and admonition of Canning, he defended Roman 
(ОШО emancipation, and thought the Duke of Welling- 
ton's Government unworthy of national confidence, He 
opposed the removal of Jewish є 
disabilities, arguing, we are [ШШ 
told by a contemporary, on 
the part of the Evangelicals, 
and pleaded for the gradual 
extinction, in preference to 
the immediate abolition, of 
slavery. But his great 
achievement was a speech 
against the Whig Reform 
Bill. One who heard this 
famous discourse says : “Most 
of the speakers rose, more or 
less, above their usual level, 
but when Mr Gladstone sat 
down we all of us felt that 
an epoch in our lives had oc- 
curred. It certainly was the 
finest speech of his that I 
ever heard.” Bishop Charles 
Wordsworth said that his 
experience of Gladstone at 
this time “made me (and I 
doubt not others also) feel 
no less sure than of my own 
existence that Gladstone, our 
then Christ Church under- 
graduate, would one day rise 
to be Prime Minister of Eng- 
land.” In December 1831 
Gladstone crowned his career 
by taking a double first- 
class. Lord Halifax (1800- 
1885) used to say, with 
reference to the increase 
m the amount of reading 
Tequisite for the highest 
honours : “My double-first must have been a better 
ing than Peel’s; Gladstone's must have been better 
an mine," 

N ow came the choice of a profession. Deeply 
anxious to make the best use of his life, Gladstone 
turned his thoughts to Holy Orders. But his father 
ad determined to make him a politician. Quitting 
Oxford in tho spring of 1832, Gladstone spent six 
months in Italy, learning the language and studying 
art. In the following September he was suddenly recalled 
to England, to undertake his first parliamentary campaign. 
he fifth Duke of Neweastle was one of the chief 
Potentates of the High Tory party. His frank claim to 
“do what he liked with his own” in the. 


laboriously, 
atter part of 
t brilliant share 


Ent n | 
Parlia. representation of Newark has given i E 
gon place in political history. But that cla 


: had been rudely disputed by the return of à 
SER lawyer at the election of 1831. The Duke was 
тер; кк О Obtain a capable candidate to aid nm a 

шз Т; ascendancy over the rebellious borough. 
nn Son, Lord Lincoln, had heard Gladstone's Se 
an De the Reform Bill delivered in the Oxford та , 
А ‘ad written home that “a man had uprisen 1n Tsrael. 


18 Suggestion the Duke invited Gladstone to stand 
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WILLIAM Ewart GLADSTONE (1895). 
(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry, London.) 
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for Newark ; : , 
Wilde, om the Tory interest against Mr Serjeant 
| The last of the 
S was dissolved on the 3rd Decem- 
M Оо g the electors of Newark, 
: у the opinions of no man and no 
ра px DER. oL to watch and resist that growing 
m PASE d Ich threatened to produce * along 
i good а melancholy preponderance of 
е first principle to which he looked for 
national salvation was, that 
the “duties of governors are 
strictly and peculiarly re- 
agidus, and that legislatures, 
like individuals, are bound 
to carry throughout their 
acts the spirit of the high 
truths they have acknow- 
ledged.” The condition of 
the poor demanded special 
attention; labour should re- 
ceive adequate remuneration ; 
and he thought favourably 
. of the “allotment of cot- 
tage grounds.” He regarded 
slavery as sanctioned by Holy 
Scripture, but the slaves 
ought to be educated, and 
gradually emancipated. "The 
contest resulted in his return 
at the head of the poll. 

The first Reformed Par- 
liament met on 29th January 
1833, and the young mem- 
ber for Newark took his seat 
for the first time in an 
assembly which he was des- 
tined to adorn, delight, and 
astonish for more than half 
a century. His maiden 
speech was delivered on the 
3rd June, in reply to what 
was almost a personal chal- 
Tenge. Тһе Colonial Secre- 
tary, Mr Stanley, afterwards 
Lord Derby, brought forward 
a series of resolutions in 
favour of the extinction of slavery in the British colonies. 
On the first night of the debate Lord Howick, afterwards 
Lord Grey, who had been Under-Secretary for hei 
the Colonies, and who opposed the resolutions ond A 
as proceeding too gradually towards abolition, FI ORG 
cited certain occurrences on Sir J ohn Glad- 
stone’s plantation in Demerara to ilustrate his conten- 
tion that the system of slave-labour in the West Indies 
was attended by great mortality among the slaves. Glad- 
stono in his reply—his first speech in the House— 
avowed that he had a pecuniary interest In the question, 
« d, if he might say so much without exciting suspicion, 

and, interest in it as a question of justice, of 


ill deeper ir 
ee ra of religion.” If there had recently been а 


ich’ i his father’s plantation, it Was due to 
ш рог pof. rather than to any peculiar hardship 
i nek lot. It was true that the particular system 
A ultivation practised in Demerara was more trying 
v some others; but then it might be said at no Au 
trades were equally conducive to health. Stee -grinding 
as notoriously unhealthy, and manufacturing processes 
s all were less favourable to life than agricultural. 
While "Lond condemning cruelty, he declared himself 
E advocate of emancipation, but held that it should be 


Russell, LL.D., in the! Tenth ‘Edition of 


mischief,” 


ART 


as the keyboard contains the notes o[ nl! music. But the 


beautiful—as the musi 

Ick and choose, and group with science these elements, that the c ad 5 f olan Ж 
to plck an , , [ E | 
n forms his chords, until he bring forth from chaos glorious harmony 

Bae a 

for there has never been an age 1n which the love of pictoria 
t. The immense increase in methods of терг 
tly the cause of а popular condition unforeseen 


Artist f 


; А m, of all pictures, 
Natura contains the elements, In colour and for f d i | 


Om | 
ol; | 


l pr ese 
tion wii. 
by the Old 


HE subject of Art needs no introduction, 
tion has been so widely popular as at the presen 
is still a lively phenomenon of the times 15 раг 
Masters. 

The following extracts have been mainly se 


| Уд d 
devoted to Etitish Art. No country can show a "E : прога; 
life reflected in the masterpieces of brusk and реп as England. Her gallery of portrait-painters is in itself a 


brilliant historical lesson ; her landscapes are eloquent of all that is best in a national ore no T ME list of Subject, 
painters sinks into insignificance beside those of Holland and Italy ; but ане ote | = \ itisa г ERO is compen, 
sated, or at all events explained, by the vigour of that national spirit of caricature, which, in fiction as well as in painting: 
the novels of Fielding, Thackeray, and Meredith, as well as in the pictures of Hogarth, Rowlandson, and Orchardson. h 
found lasting expression. It is not, however, to one exclusively national aspect of iut that the Encyclopedia Britannica has 
confined its attention. The appreciations of continental schools and painters with which the volumes are adorned will satisfy 
the most scrupulous demands for international justice in a matter of such international significance as taste in Art, 

Appreciation of a picture is to-day shown by the infinite variety of comment which it arouses, from the crudest curiosity as 
to what story it tells, to the most delicate and subtle enjoyment of the way jn which one texture of paint is superimposed Upon 
another, and one spot of cunningly placed colour may compel a variety of neighbouring tints into harmonious relations, | 

Whether from the point of view of amateur, critic, or painter, the Encyclopedia Britannica will afford constant | 
pleasure to the reader. Nor Should it be forgotten that the Tenth Edition contains information equally copious on the Subjeds | 
of Architecture, Sculpture, Arts and Crafts, and indeed every form of ingenuity which has beauty for its principal aim. 
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THE LANDSCAPE PAINTERS OF ENGLAND. 


А MASTER IN “ТОҢЕ” was employed in making drawings at home, which he | 
From the Article on exhibited for sale in his father’s shop window, two or 
Constable.—...... The principles on which | three shillings being the usual price. He coloured prints | 


this great painter worked are not far to seek. He himself | for engravers, washed in backgrounds for architects, went 
Be em Ideal = in landscape is all nonsense ;” and | out sketching with Girtin, and made drawings in the 
Teo A ee ү said to sum up the whole of his | evenings for Dr Munro “for half a crown and his supper.” 
el es ad 0 painting, Turner's pictures to him | When pitied in af ter life for the miscellaneous character of 
only fit for ME d Rd Both and Berghem wêre | his early work, his reply was “ Well! and what could be | 
Chics гй ETE A шеше the greatness of better practice?” In 1789 Turner became a student 
‘uh ny ee nm | at he recognized their truth. | of the Royal Academy. Не also worked for a short time 
nc inest sense was his only aim, |in the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with the ide | 


| 

f 

{ 
He studied the count Ad : P e 
TI Bii] to ATE ty unüringly and intently, sacrificing | apparently, of becoming a portrait painter; but the death 


lar; ie 5 : А : 
ger necessities of tone (tone is the | of Reynolds occurring shortly afterwards, this intention 
can possess”), | Was abandoned. 


at and shadows as one But perhaps one of t io cee services Turner rendered 
y translating such glimpses as E the A of England DOM S in AU schoo 
е N. of engravers. ...... No can be foun 
full of unsold ӨЛӨ ЛГ Wis deste: but his studio was | of. the immense advance M gs DA comparing the 
he could not have a ath, and it is certain that | work of. the landscape engravers of the pre- Turner 
„ Gi UND qm art without | Period with the work of Miller, Goodall, Willmore, Cooke, 

pictures have greatly incr i Ра ә however, his | Wallis, Lupton, C. Turner, Brandard Cousen and other 
on contemporary French and English ], and his influence | who worked under his guidance, The art of steel er 
nized as both great and good. Ба Каре is recog- | raving reached its highest development in England! 
BEL es timc) Rogersa Йй» (1830) P tis Poems (189) 

ШЕ PAINTER OF “GOLDEN DREAMS.” contain perhaps the most beautiful and delicate of 

rom Sir GEORGE REID’S Article on : many engravings executed after Turner’s drawings: : ~“ 


оо-ов b 0 1 7 0 
pleted his thirteenth year ВУ the time Turner had com- е Survey of the Grosvenor Gallery, the V pari и 


is school da Pre-Raphaelitism, the Newlyn School, the Гифт д 
a 


nae School, the Nez А ‘sh 
 Teceiving less : -89 h 0 ne New English Art Club, Modern English 2% 
NET T 1 8 pin" M f box drawing ле pU л; the Glasgow and Edinburgh School, { d 
i 2 e draught › | OC, the article ‘ S be ree 
t e an architect, He also АРЫЫ л, and from | The Tenth СВ OF PAINTI NG should ol | 
rawing school in St Martin’ ed Paul Sandby’ zon also contains Articles on | 


tin dys | DAVID j д5 4 
s Lane. Part of his time | By tish nA p. М 4 е many other representa” | 
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THE MASTERS OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN 


ENGLAND. 


THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 

From the Article by JOHN М, GRAY on | 

nolds.— The artist's paintine- 
ВУ одой with the wealth and T iss of London. 
«ith women who wished to be transmitted as angels, and 
with men who wished to appear as heroes and philo- 
and he was already afloat upon that tide of 
prosperity which never ebbed till the day of his death. 
Various other artists contested with him for popular 
applause. First the Swiss Liotard had his moment of 
popularity ; and at a later period there was Opie, and the 
more formidable and sustained rivalry of Gainsborough 
and of Romney ; but in the midst of all, then as now, 
Reynolds maintained an admitted supremacy. . . . During 
the first year of his residence in London he had made the 
acquaintance of Dr J ohnson, which, diverse as the two 
men were, became a friendship for life. To him Burke 
and Goldsmith, Garrick, Sterne, Bishop Percy, and, it 
seems, H ogarth, were before long added. At the hospitable 
dinner-table of Reynolds such distinguished men enjoyed 
the freest and most unconstrained companionship, and 
most of them were members of the “Literary Club,” estab- 

lished, at the painter’s suggestion, in 1764. 


THE ORAPE-MAKER'S SON. 
From the Article on 

Gainsborough.— Bath was then the 
general resort of wealth and fashion, and to that city, 
towards the close of the year 1759, he removed with his 
wife and two daughters, the only issue of their marriage. 
His studio in the circus was soon thronged with visitors ; 
he gradually raised his price for a half-length portrait from 
5 to 40 guineas, and for a whole-length from 8 to 100 
guineas. Among his sitters at this period were the authors 
Sterne and Richardson, and the actors Quin, Henderson, 
Meanwhile he contributed both portraits 


Hg 
sophers' ; 


“THE MAN IN CAVENDISH SQUARE.” 


From the Article on 
wate yi— ...... In 1775 Romney returned to London, 
establishing himself in Cavendish Square, and resuming his exten- 
ter, which in 17 85, 
according to the estimate of his pupil Robinson, yielded Dn an oe 
Ет X The admiration of the town was divi 0 
etween him and Reynolds. “There are two factions in ar t, mi 
a Thurlow, “and I am of the Romney faction, ant he 
S aud the rivalry which it implied, caused шо ы ance 
ee По was accusi refer emptuously 1 
OTE aan who was accustomed to refer contemptuo Аа 
Ser painter as “the man in Cavendish Square. 


Teturn from Tt mA го friendships which powerfully 
influenced Nm aly Romney formed two friendship: EOE О 


Jamilton, and she 
incessantly. 25 m 
аз а M 2d ace smiles from innumerable canvases ; jo suo C 
C agdaleno and as а Joan of Are, es а Circe, à. ES 
of oe ra, and he has himself confessed that she was the 

Was most beautiful in his art. . 


See also the Articles HOLL, LEIGHTON, LELY, 
‘RENCE, MILLAIS, WATTS.] 
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ENGLISH PAINTERS OF MANNERS. 


COLOURIST AND SATIRIST 
From Mr, AUSTIN DOBSON'S article on 


Ho ; 

cm ARR : He is now held to have 
eae ent painter, pure and harmoni in hi 
Olouring, wonderfully dexter. iret i ed 
ling, and in his - y dexterous and direct in his hand- 
to Deas fees Cun leaving little ог nothing 
Spicuous for Te MA RR UC his work is more con 
Anih a S a spirit, and intelligibility than for 
eee ye ine. He desired that it should tell 
ҮТ, P in and bear the distinct impress of his 
dm y, and in this he thoroughly succeeded. Аза 
E M A E skill has sometimes been debated, and 
= а times undoubtedly bears marks of haste, and 
even carelessness. If, however, he is judged by his best 
instead of his worst, his work will not be found to be 
wanting in this respect. But it is not after all as a 
draughtsman, an engraver, or a painter that he claims his 
pre-eminence among English artists — 16 is as a wit, а 
humorist, a satirist upon canvas. Regarded in this light 
he has never been equalled, whether for his vigour of 
realism and dramatic power, his fancy and invention in 
the decoration of his story, or his merciless anatomy and 
exposure of folly and wickedness If we regard him—as he 
loved to regard himself—as “author” rather than “artist,” 
his place is with the great masters of-literature. 


r 
A GENUINE VIOTORIAN. 
F'rom tlie Article on 

Frith.— His “ Derby Day " is now in the 
National Gallery of British Art. In his youth, in common 
with the men by whom be was surrounded, he had lean- 
ings towards romance, and he scored many successes as а 
painter of imaginative subjects. In these he proved 
himself to be possessed of exceptional qualities as a 
colourist and manipulator, qualities that promised to earn 
for him a secure place among the best executants of the 
British School. But in his middle period he chose a fresh 
direction. Fascinated by the welcome which the public 
gave to his first attempts to illustrate the life of his own 
times, he undertook a considerable series of large canvases, 
in which he commented on the manners and morals of 
society as he found it. He became а pictorial preacher, 
a painter who moralized about the everyday incidents of 
modern existence ; and he sacrificed some of his technical 
variety. There remained, however, in all his later work 
a remarkable sense of characterization, and an apprecia- 
tion of dramatic effect more than ordinarily acute. . . . 
The Tenth Edition contains Articles on STOTHARD, 
WILKIE, ROWLANDSON, CRUIKSHANK, CARICATURE, 


Ec, &v.] 


PRE-RAPHAELITE AND POST-RAPHAELITE. 


— 


ROMANCE ON CANVAS. 
From Mr. LAURENCE BINYON'S Article on 


= Ah ot Burne-Jones’s aim in art is 

Burne OnE own words, written to a friend: “ I mean 
n. E e a beautiful romantic dream of something that never 
D will be—in a light better than any light that ever shone— 
Wen oS one can define or remember, only desire—and the forms 
ES aln ра tiful—and then I wake up, with the waking of Bryn- 
divinely beau tist was ever more true to his aim. Ideals resolutely 
BON nt 9 rovoke the resentment of the world, and 
ursued are ар a P endured, and conquered an extraordinary 
f wary criticism. In so far as this was ошар 
amount of а “lism in his pictures, it was beside the point, e 
the lack of realism in 8 P^ trees, the men and women of Burne- 
ig world; but they are themselves a 

nt with itself, and having therefore its own 


ee p. 132. 


Jones are not | 
world, consiste 


articles on Music $ 
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men and women à mers 
1 -omen are dream 

nen and wo 
reality. . .. ° Burne-Jones s nd vom ге, estrange 
too, It was this which, more than апу 9 nged 


ў But he had an 
i i ich he was born. Ў 

а fron B D would have estranged Bus ош 
i tt revolt from fac і ha n 
Rx SOR of any age. That criticism io A E 
BER has found.in him a lack of suc hd M 
A mastery over his materials as would have e ШЕ ing ux 
out his conceptions in their original intensity. I 


is French contemporary, 
same kind of tendency 


оол с 
as distinguished h 1 E 
1 rent of а 
Puvis de Chavannes, he was farless in the main cur ; 
and his position suffers acco 


rdingly. Often compared with Botti- 
celli, he had nothing of the fire а 


nd vehemence of the DC ne 
1 { ngulariy 
Yet, if aloof from strenuous опо» Burne one ES ү A ПЫ 
1 i i His industry W 3 
ous in production. His st Se 
did to be, I it was to keep pace with the соп pani 
his ideas. Invention, a very rare od s TM пар, 
gift: Whatever faults his paintings may have, y 
the fundamental virtue of design ; they are a 


lways pictures. His 

ive work i gns 
fame might rest on his purely decorative work. But his desig 
were informed with a mind of roman 


iic temper, apt in the dis- 
covery of beautiful subjects, and impassioned with a delight in 
pure and variegated colour. 1 


These splendid gifts were directed in 
а critical and fortunate moment by the genius of Rossetti. Hence 
a career which shows little waste or misdirection of power, and, 


granted the aim proposed, a rare level of real success. . . 


[See also Articles on ROSSETTI, FORD MADOX BROWN, 
MILLAIS, &c.] 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 
From the Article on 

Whistler.—...... In 1878 he brought a libel 
action against Ruskia for his criticisms in Fors Clavigera 
(1877). Ruskin had denouficed one of his nocturnes at the 
Grosvenor Gallery as *a pot of paint flung in the public 
face.” After a long trial, Whistler was awarded a farthing 
damages. His examination caused much interest, especi- 
ally in artistic circles, on account of his attitude in vindi- 
cation of the purely artistic side of art ; and it was in the 
course of it that he answered the question as to how long 
a certain “impression” had taken him to execute by 
saying, “ All my life.” His eccentricity of pose and dress, 
combined with his artistic arrogance, sharp tongue, and 
bitter humour, made him one of the most talked-about 
men in London, and his mots were quoted everywhere. 
He followed up his quarrel with Ruskin by publishing a 
satirical pamphlet, Whistler v. Ruskin : Art v. Art Critics. 
In 1885 he gave his Zen o'Clock Lecture in London 
afterwards embodied in The Gentle Art of Making Enemies 
(1890). The substance of this flippantly - written and 
amusing outburst was an insistence on the liberty of the 
artist to do what was right in his artistic eyes, and the 
inability of the public or the critics to have om idea 
about art worth cofisidering at all. i A j 

[Jn connexion with these extracts should be read the Article 
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THE BRITISH ART OF MEZZOTINT. 


From the Articles (163 pages) ù 
] Р, G, 
FREDERICK WEDMORE, iss "à N 
E, F, STRANGE, and. M, H, SPIELMANN : С 


Of all the kinds of 
mature, though it is 


when sharp about 100 or 120 small teeth 
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rocked from side to side with the hand, and e 


1 = Ve 
makes à small dent in the copper, and Filios ту toot 
z Y 7 "fr | 
sponding bur. The whole surface of the plate a Cotte 


over with this instrument about eight 


is gone RES MAE Dre 
Q Mari 0 = Bg a 
times, in different directions, before it is in а fit lon op 


condition to be worked upon. When sufficiently the play, 
prepared it presents à fine soft-looking and perfectly 
grain; and if in this state a proof is taken from it a 
usual process of copper-plate printing, the result ig p) tle 
but the richest possible black. The engraver w oth 
dark to light by removing the grain with а 
scraper, and exactly in proportion as he removes The 
it the tint becomes paler and paler. Pure whiteg Process, 
are got by scraping the grain away entirely, and bury; 
: 1 7 ае аё: Urnish. 
ing the place. As the process is from dark to light, th 
engraver has to be very cautious not to remove too much e 
his grain at once. He proceeds gradually from dark ү 
half-dark, from half-dark to middle-tint, from middle; 
to half-light, and from half-light to light. He has iN 
to do with line, but thinks entirely of masses relieveq п 
each other by chiaroscuro. . . . . . As theart has been at 
practised in England, some of its most successful work т 
been employed in the translation of English artists, 
During the 19th century two veritable revolutions © 
curred in the British art of Mezzotinto Engraving—«) 
d 1 ОИ; 1 E o a 
Manière Athglaise. The original defect of the method 
vas the incapacity of the mezzotint “bur” on copper to 
yield as many fine impressions as other forms of engraving, 
To this defect was attributable the introduction in 1823 
of steel instead of the soft copper plates previously used, 
—a change which, in conjunction with the endeavour to 
avoid inherent technical difficulties, led to the “mixed 
style,” or combination of mezzotint with etching, and a 
general departure from the traditional form of the art, 
“pure mezzotint" on copper. The affinity of the method 
to painting in black and white which differentiates it from 
other kinds of engraving, and was the distinguishing 
charm of the mezzotints of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
was for a time lost; but a revival of pure mezzotint on 
copper, beginning in 1880 
in which the classics of the art were engraved in tle 
time of Sir Joshua Reynolds, —was made possible by the 
invention of steel-facing. By this process engraved copper 
plates are electroplated with a film of steel, renewable 
when worn in course of printing; and a mezzotint on 
copper, so protected, yields more of fine impressions than 
if it had been engraved on steel, whilst the painter-like 
quality remains unimpaired. « 57 M 
S ud eee engraving are to be found amongst у 
GR adl RR ir oshua Reynolds by James M Arde Bs 
1 an alentine Green, the Watsons, Dickinson, 
Dixon, and some others, wl rorked during the last half? 
the 18th century Tho br ЕК, v d f uve 195 was more? 
harmony with the METUO A sthod ü eni БЕ liehter painting 
technique of Gainsborough ad Ro а CHOSE much les 
frequently engraved oie , АД Кошу улу nich A technical 
difficulty in а ДЫ Abs LN ib ds thonen ketch. Fe 
1e sharp edges of a ske d 


p 


Orks fro th 


j 2T 1 H i s 
песо Е typical Gainsborough was never successtully HE 
method. Though professional publishers and pl 


existed at this time and earlier, the word “excudit” on 7 d 
Hat шуш “ published,” not “engraved,” the authors a 
aat joshua mezzotints in most cases printed, published, us 98 
‘almost " lu orks, and pure mezzotint, unmixed with etha E 
d te usively the method they employed. Mezzotin r ат 
бо RA printed in colours, notably those engraved os 
condition of ite Senay object being to conceal the Y [ the 
is d 2 пее from pure mezzotint and temporary decay ihor 
Bod When, towards the end of the 18th century, tes yi 
stipple etching in c began -to outline the details of his pla crap 
them to 128 in order to avoid the labour and difficulty of § po 
а Sharp edge, usihg the ground A alone. + * ' Й 
[The Tenth A win ү 
CARVI j 


Edition contains Articles on DR 


NG, FRESCO, ILLUSTRATIGN.] 
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a return, in fact, to the mode | 
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1 $307 j 
d THE TEACHING OF ART IN ENGLAND. | 4 GER 
ticle (2 pages) by WALT MAN PAINTER OF MANNERS. 
a. From the Articte 2 (2 Pm M ER CRANE, formerly EET 
principal of the Royal College of Art, South Kensington. M From the Article on 
S Teaching.— ...... | ДЫТ ) "enzel, Adolf,— . . Т 
Art Т‹ growing convic- | Berlin published his fire . . In 1833 Sachse of 
a tion of the inadequacy of the schools of the Science and | drawings Im d rst work, an album of pen-and-ink 
he Art Department (now the Board of Education), considered аз | poem, “ Künstlers UM to illustrate Goethe’s little 
p training-grounds for practical designers and craftsmen, led | graphs in the sam а tdenwallen.” Не executed litho- 
М to the establishment of new technical schools in the principal | Физ der brandenb manner to illustrate Denkwiirdigheiten 
towns of Great Britain. Т he cireumstance of certain large | 36; “The Five og 'sch preussischen Geschichte, pp. 834— 
А sums, diverted from their original purpose of compensa- diplomas for sa : and * The Prayer," as well as 
x tion to brewers, being available for educational purposes | 1839 to 1842 he dts Ho Ns and societies. From 
sh. and at the disposal of the county councils and municipal | Same time the Cone eet at уи ааа 
he | bodies, provided the means for the building and equipment | the Geschichte БОЛУЛ. dt sraving on wood, to illustrate 
of | of these new technical schools, which in many cases are | the Great?) by Franz Kor a pd ED 
lo under the same roof as the art school in the provincial | 006 Friedrichs des Grossen pue po p s Me EAR 
nt towns, although the connexion between the two is not so | (“The Uniforms of the Army under F e k WO QUE "Y 
ng | close as might be desirable. The art schools formerly Soldaten Friedrichs des Grossen (“The Soldiers of Frede 
m managed by private committees and supported by private | the Great”); and finally, by order of the Emperor Fr derick 
st donors, assisted by the Government grants, are now, in the | William IL, he illustrated the works “of Е SUPER 
м principal industrial towns of Great Britain, taken over by Great, Illustrationen zu den Werken Friedrichs des Grossen 
the municipality. Birmingham is singularly well organ-|* s « « - Meanwhile Menzel had set himself to study 
x. | ized in this respect, and its art school has long held а | unaided the art of painting, and he soon produced a uid 
la leading position. The school is well housed in a new | number and varlety of pictures, always showing can 
od building with class-rooms with every appliance, not only observation and honest workmanship—subjects dealing 
to for the drawing, designing, and modelling side, but also | With the life and achievements of Frederick the Great 
g. for the practice of artistic handicrafts such as metal (“А Concert," see Р late) and scenes of everyday modern 
2) repoussé, enamelling, wood-carving, embroidery, &c. The | Ше, such as “In the Tuileries,” “The Ball Supper,” and 
d | municipality have also established a jewellery school, so | “At Confession." INC OMNES. d ecc c 
to as to associate the practical study of art with local in- [For an example of the art of Menzel, see the Plate on 
ed | dustry. Manchester will shortly have a large new techni- | 4. 129 of this pamphlet. The Tenth Edition is rich in 
a cal school, intended to combine the work of the existing | critical biographies of the masters of German art. DÜRER, 
ri technical school in Princess Street and the weaving school | CRANA CH, SCHONGAUER, WOHLGEMUTH, DIETRICH, 
od in Peter Street under one roof, with special classes for | are but a Jew of the names to which special articles have 
m design; while the art school in Cavendish Street, with its | deen devoted.) 


museum, may remain as a high school of design, painting, Riles) meg WEM 
and modelling. In Glasgow, which has row a distinct A SPANISH SATIRIST IN ETCHING. 
place in the modern development of art, both decorative 
and pictorial, under the headmastership of Mr Francis Н. From the Article on 
Newbery, the art schools are also under municipal manage- Goya.—...... In portraiture, without doubt, 
ment, and large new premises have been completed for the | Goya excelled: his portraits are evidently lifelike and 
extension of work in the technical and practical direction. | unexaggerated, and he disdained flattery. He worked 
Leicester has an admirably equipped and organized art | rapidly, and during his long stay at Madrid painted, 
school in a fine building. amongst many others, the portraits of four sovereigns of 
The important change involved in the incorporation of | Spain—Charles IIT. and IV., Ferdinand VIL, and “King 
the Science and Art Department with the Board of | Joseph.” , The duke of Wellington also sat to him ; but 
Education has also led to a reorganization of the Royal | on his making some remark which raiséd the artist’s choler, 
College of Art. A special Council of Advice on art | Goya seized a plaster cast and hurled it at the head of the 
matters has been appointed, consisting of representatives duke. There are extant two pencil ЧЫ СВИ шш, 
оЁ painting, sculpture, architecture, and design, who deal | one in the British Museum, the other nee pa < less 
a the Royal College of Art, and appoint the professors pos One ed M 2 шы E. die o ey 
Уло control the teaching i asses for architecture, | Andalusian du va. - ve b 
design and MR S m and sculpture, | child of fortune, and acquired, at any rate externally, much 
modelling, and REDE The council decide upon the | of the polish of court nae E ae mc E 
curriculum, and examine and criticize the work of the | Including the designs 5 Әр а 11 E 
college from time to time. They also advise the Board in | are numerous and NE ae Ser. t Bons чес A 
сад to the syllabus issued to the art schools of the | his Mee feline the Devil’s Lamp, the Meson 
Country, and act as referees in regard to purchases for | Isidro, to Rae E sido massae d NEM 
¢ museum, New buildings for the Royal College of | del Co eS He is much more widely known by 
rt will be added to the new museum building now in Mayo (1808). : TON oils: the latter necessarily must be 
course of erection. There will be a lower and a higher | his etchings щщ А Ао СЕ practically а 
School in the college, and provision will be made for the | sought in p 


і : i a known and prized in every 
е of the artistic handicrafts. An etching eee Еш pue woe B RIA by bdo ' 
ЛЫ (cla а zi sj 4. A stained-glass | capita : ichos, which have a satirical 
class Was ut 7 med E P z will be followed is best known include Там EN › E 
by el чес M1829, RA meaning known only to tho Jew: ccs 


asses for stone and marble carving, for metal mk 
Or Pottery, while others will be added as space an 


mization admit X | Se ы AD ie Де, КОВА EE ‚| QUEZ (45 pages) 
A MJ . D D LI LI U e О ^ AR & 7 
[Por definitions of Ar?, see the Articles ART, ASTHE TICS.] | MURILLO, ZURB А : 
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ET. 
А MASTER PAINTER OF THE BALL 


rom the A rüicle on | 
и Не first exhibited in the Salon 


qe : » ork 
е унго the Middle Ages," а wor 
of 1865, c ge 


Р i was ever faithful, 
executed in pastel. To this Sc S 6 his “ Steeple- 
using it for ошо ої Ш eo * ‚ of the racecourse and o 
A » revealed him as & S B ш Pct 
all the mos modem res a ; К; He subsequently 
treated in an extreme ry. Portraits,” and in 1808 a 
E. d E “Ballet of La Source.” In 
pi eg bs rede imself to portraits; but 
1869 and 1870 he restricted ШОШ рз P Жү 
thenceforward he abandoned t д: | i CS 
himself to the Impressionists. With Mar z in 
took the lead of the new school at ү S s (in 
1874, and repeatedly contributed ч аня 
1876, 1878, 1879, and 1880). In y» ni 
first study of a dancer, and in numerous pas : ir p. 
claimed himself the painter of the ballet. . o o D nG A 
tenary Exhibition of 1900 he exhibited " The meno E i 
Cotton-Broker's Office at New Orleans’ (belonging to the 
Museum at Pau) and “The Rehearsal. 


For a reproduction of the famous picture «t Danseuse sur 
la Scène” in the Luxembourg Gallery, see the T: enth Edition, 
which contains articleg on MONET, MANET, COUR BET, 
and many other painters of the later schools of France, 
besides the numerous articles devoted to the older masters. | 


THE INCOMPARABLE FLORENTINE, 


` From Prof, SIDNEY COLVIN’S Article on 


Botticelli.— 
master Lippo Lippi, and the sculptors Luca della Robbia, 
Donatello, and Desiderio da Settignano, in the touching 
and engaging character of the children who minister, in 
the form of angels, to his sacred personages. He designed 
choirs of such or of grown-up angels dancing between 
earth and heayen, or circles of them ranged in the order 
of the celestial hierarchies, with a variety of grouping and 
a graceful fire of movement that was a new thing in his 
art. One of the best examples of this kind of work is a 
round numbered 33 in the gallery of the Uffizi at Florence. 


John 
Addington 
Symonds 


ear er — 


writes” 

on the 
RENAISSANCE 
in EY Я 
Vol. 20. [Zn studying the painting of the Malian ИУ, ло Tes 
than in studying thét of the masters of England, p 


Germany, Spain, and Holland, the Tenth Edition will bea 
guide of the greatest utility. | 


A GREAT COURT PAINTER. 
From the Article (5 pages) by HENRI HY MANS on 


punt figures in the 
ceptional precisely throug 
but Van b Valois 


к j leligh r techni x 
Penetrating study of individuality, but ‘ich Oo ig or 
ns 


iple, not only i : 
shade, but also of neiple, only in respect of light 
tended or doubled oe | Thus the shapes of h ight and 
ч = Hence Van Dyck, qui 


а ‚ [Articles on MATS а ооа ОА ИА 
p > wil. YS, SNYDE RS, and many other F, lemish 
; 2: Pa masters mentioned in the above 


А x 
| EN 


|А А 4 - E E 


in. 


p ا‎ 


E PERFECTION OF LANDSCAp 
I" PAINTING IN HOLLAND. ү 


From the Article on 


. . . Posterity ha 

ma.— go o o y S reco 5. 

Hoppe Ruysdael together represent the fi 
а 


development of landscape art in Holland 


their works 
generally so mark 


i n 
distinguishing th 


em, nor indeed shall we hesitate 
separating those of Hobbema from the feebler pro dM 
of his imitators” and predecessors == Isaac Ruys dael 
Rontbouts, De Vries, Dekker, Looten, Y erboom, Du Ba 
Van Kessel, Van der Hagen, even Philip de Koningk, | | 
[Zhe Tenth Edition will prove a valuable ai 
comprehension of Dutch painting at all periods.| 


“ BREATHING MARBLE." 


From the Article (15 pages) by Professor J, Н. MIDDLETON, 
F.S.A., late Director, South Kensington. 
Sculpture. — 
Mom) tee AS. large 
quantity «sof vich 
sculpture was produced A , 
in Naples during the K/A 
l4th century, but of no 
great merit either | in 
design or in execution. 
The lofty monument of 
King Robert (1350), be- 
hind the high altar of [zz 
S. Chiara, and other 
tombs in the same 
church, are the most 
conspicuous works of 
this period. Very beauti- 
ful sepulchral effigies in 
low relief were produced 
in many parts of Italy, 
especially at Florence. 
The tomb of Lorenzo 
Acciaioli (see fig. 16), in 
the Certosa near Flor- 
ence, is а fine example 
of about the year 1400, 
which has absurdly been 
attributed to Donatello, 
Rome was very remark- 
able during the 14th 
century for its extra- 
ordinary poverty in the 
production of sculpture. 
The clumsy effigies at 
the north-east of S. 
Maria in Trastevere are 
striking examples of the 
degradation of the 
plastic art there about 
the year 1400, | . 


[The Article (20 КО by M. H. SPIELMANN and 


/ 0) 
LEONCE BENEDITE should also be consulted in the 5 шд 
Sculpture. | 
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Fra. 16.—Florentine marble effigy neat 
relief in the church of the Certo 
Florence. 


AN ART IN WHICH DAI NIPPON EXCEL? 


From the Article by Captain F, BRINKLEY. 


ly 
Lacquer (J The €? 
арапеѕе).--. . . . · : ye 
branch of the quee art Dus be said to ja 


n * 
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LA Rixe." By MEISSONIER. 
(Buckingham Palace.) 


The Tenth 
Edition 
should be 
studied for 
the lite 
histories 
of the 
Marshals 
of France. 


“1814.” By MEISSONIER. 
Co., Dornach (Al 


New York.) 
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By Conor. 


(From an Engraving by M. Pastre,) 


* SKETCH OF A LANDSCAPE. 


tho Tenth Edition for 
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Such Articles as BARBIZON SCHOOL, DIAZ, ROU 


a 


marked development in the Meiji era is that in 

Own апу of the decorative scheme consist of objects 
which parts 9, 1q, silver, shakudo, shibuichi, iron, or 
"bore all ivory or mother-of-pearl. Tt might 
be inferred, from some of the essays 


ew above à 
geveloP" indeed 


29, publishe d in Europe on the subject of Japan’s 

ental arts, that this application of ivory and 
orname of-pearl held a place of paramount importance. 
mother- not the case. Cabinets, fire-sereens, plaques, and 
Such 1$ esplendent with gold lacquer grounds carrying 
boxes TesP profuse decoration of ivory and mother- 


te and s 
apes are not objects that appeal to Japanese taste. 


of-pe belong essentially to the catalogue of articles called 
Del simone to meet the demand of the foreign market, 
In e in fact, an attempt to adapt the lacquerer’s art 
being, ative furniture for European houses. On the 


сод ی‎ Фо 


o decor 

EN it is а successful attempt. The plumage of 

gorgeously-hued birds—as peacocks, parroquets, pheasants, 
o 


о, Ше blossoms of flowers (especially the hydrangea), 
the folds of thick brocade, microscopic diapers and 
arabesques, are built up with tiny fragments of iridescent 
shell, in combination with silver foll, gold lacquer, and 
coloured bone, the whole producing a rich and sparkling 
effect. . - 


[See also the y M 7 PANNING, LACQUER, Sc] 
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THE POETRY OF THE NEEDLE. 


From the Articles (8 pages) by Mrs F. B. PALLISER, and 
LEWIS F. DAY, Examiner for Art, Board of Education. 


Embroidery.—...... Homer makes constant 
allusion to embroidery. Penelope (to say nothing for her 
immortal web) throws over Ulysses on his departure for 
Troy an embroidered garment of gold on which she had 
depicted incidents of the chase. Helen is described as 
sitting apart, engaged in working a gorgeous suit upon 
which she had portrayed the wars of Troy; and 
Andromache was embroidering flowers of various hues 
upon a purple cloth when the cries of the people without 
informed her of the tragic end of Hector. In Greece the 
art was held in the greatest honour, and its invention 
ascribed to Minerva, and prompt was her punishment of 
the luckless Arachne for daring to doubt her supremacy in 
the art. The maidens who took part in the procession of 
the Panathenza embroidered the veil or peplum upon 
which the deeds of the goddess were worked in embroidery 
and gold. 

‘Phrygia became celebrated for the beauty of its needle- 
Work. The * toga picta ” ornamented with Phrygian em- 
broidery was worn by the Roman generals at their triumphs, 
ae by their consuls when they celebrated the games— 
E M itself in Latin is styled « Phrygian,” 

S ans knew it under no other name. 

M was no less renowned for its embroideries, and 

р. Ей its reputation up to the first century of the 
Tm era. Josephus tells us that the veils given by 

PES or the temple were of Babylonian workmanship, — 
R Me excelling, says Apollonius, in executing designs 

iuis кшт .The Sidonian women brought by 
that Hec у embroidered veils of such rich өш 
ап OU. deemed them worthy of being presentec $ 

* E 0 Minerva; and Lucan speaks with on ia 
feast she Enifüicent Sidonian veil worn by Cleopatra à lis 
embroidered 1 E Csesar after the death of Pompey. = all 

Over with т robe of Servius Tulljus was ornamente à 
© mage of the goddess Fortune, to whom he 


азот 3 
e. °Ч his success, and to whom he built several temples. 
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Such Articles as BARBIZON SCHOOL, DLA, MOU >р к/а, Whitsett, 
Soman = 


[See also Articles TEXTILES, COSTUME, &.] 
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What are burin, tempera, aquatint, the criblé, dry-point 9 See the T 
e Tenth 
[dd ү 
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Edition. 


THE REVIVAL OF AN ARTISTIC 
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| INDUSTRY 
From the Article (2 pages | 


“ Ancient Needle ) by ALAN 8, COLE, 


с i Author o 
Lacen Point and Pillow Lace” Д 


Фив ате, as they have been i 
and more favourable than 

La elsewhere to its pursui 

кы remunerative rate of wages. The di i ч 
of hand-made laces in Бейш пг! was in 19 E E 


that of F iR 00 greater than 
Belgium DEOS The principal needle-made lace of 


“Point de Gaze”. « m 

Bruges laces are the chief pillow Ed Mn 

Point Appliqué” and “Plat Appliqué” are frequent! 
the results not only of combining needle-made and pilos 
work, but also of using them in conjunction with machine- 
made net. Ireland is the best producer of that substantial 
looped-thread work known as crochet, which must be re- 
garded as a hand-made lace fabric. Tt is in this respect 
quite distinct in character from pseudo-laces, which are 
really embroideries with a lace-like appearance, e.g., em- 
broideries on net, cut and embroidered cambrics and fine 
linen. For such as these Ireland maintains a reputation 


| in its admirable Limerick and Carsickmacross laces, which 


are made not only in Limerick and Carrickmacross, but 
also in Kinsale, Newry, Crossmaglen, and elsewhere. 


[For description of the manufacture of Brussels lace, see 


article BRUSSELS.) 


SIMPLICITY AND RESERVE IN DECORATION, 


Й 


From ће Article by WALTER CRANE. 


Arts and Crafts.—...... The demand for 
the acknowledgment of the personality of each responsible 
craftsman in a co-operative work was new, and it had direct 
bearing upon the social and economic conditions of artistic 
production. The principle, too, of regarding the material, 
object, method, and purpose of a work as essential condi- - 
tions of its artistic expression, the form and character of 
which must always be controlled by such conditions, had 
never before been so emphatically stated, though it practi- 
cally endorsed the somewhat vague aspirations сш 195 
the unity of beauty with utility. Again, a very nota г 
return to extreme simplicity of design in furniture an 
surface decoration may be remarked ; and m ru 
in the use of colour and ornament, and a love e а 2 на 
forms in decoration generally, which are chanel d 
later taste . . . if it has not turned all Britis es m 
into artists or all British artists into «зи аз 
nob a little to expand and socialize the idea of art. . 


[see FURNITURE, MORRIS, ё] 


See 


EARLY CANDLE-PRICKETS. Е 


ge‏ سے 
N‏ : 
rticle by Professor d. H. MIDDLETON,‏ 

UH Eos à n Ee: Kensington. 
"Wa .. At the реа ar od 
"vo Terinning of the 16th the Polla- 
F bec much labour and 


andlesticks and smaller 
i many of which 


Metal Work 
the 15th century an e 
juoli, Ricci, and other artists $ 
artistic skill to the production po 
objects of bronze, such as door- 5 


ебе у 
Б араг p worked in wrought iron чыт oe 
ча Lorenzo dei Medici. produced some won 
patronage of 
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A TECHNICAL ADVANGE. 


Rep the т (6 pages) by Р, W. RUDLER and 


i anterns, | 
as andlesticks, lanterns, 
E. B ie outside of the 


als round t ide 
The Strozzi palace m Florence 


specimens of metal-wo ds 
and rings fixed of HEY LEXANDER FISHER. 
yalaces (see 115. 2): 
Зи | Enamel.— Е: In the manufacture of + 
{ ch greater advance has be the 
substance enamel a much g as been made 
for whereas the colours, and consequently the schemes г 
extremely limited, we now possess a m 


rere N infin; 
colour, were iss A a uh 
eradation in the colours, аз W ell as the transparency m 
opaciby the hardness and softness, of enamels, Ther 
d , 


only two colours which cannot yet be obtained : 
opaque vermilion and lemon yellow. Many of the colour, 
we now employ were not known by such enamellers a 
Leonard Limousin. Our enamels are also perfect i 
purity, brilliancy, and durability, qualities which бй 
largely due to the perfect knowledge of the Proportiog 
of parts composing an enamel, and their complete 
oO 9 e - ccc co oc ан 

[See also JAPAN for an account of the marvellous enamels 
of that country. | 


“FAKING” PLATES. 


From the Article (20 pages) by Sir WILLIAM DE W, 
ABNEY, K.C.B., F.R.S., late President Royal Astr, 
Soc, Major-Gen. J. WATERHOUSE, Phot. Dept. 
Surveyor-General’s Office, and A. HORSLEY HINTON, 
Ed. “ Amateur Photographer.” 


Photography.—...... But during the con- 
cluding quarter of the past century probably the most 
powerful influence in pictorial photography was that of 
H. P. Robinson, who, for a brief period about the year 
1875, was one of the most prolific “picture makers.” 
Inspired by Rejlander, of whom he was a contemporary, 
Robinson will perhaps be best remembered by his earlier 
advocacy of combination printing. As early as 1855 
Berwick and Annan exhibited a photograph which was 
Fra. 5.—Wrought Iron Candle-Pricket ; late 15th-century. Florentine work. | the result of printing from more than one negative, a 
figure frqm one plate being cunningly introduced in à 
print of landscape from another. Then came >, 
from Rejlander “Тһе Two Ways of Life," in Negatives. 

СУА E ` ` 07 * t | which, with wonderful ingenuity, thirty different 
[See Articles ART SALES, ART SOCIETIES, negatives were combined. . . . . . . 
MUSEUMS, &c.] [See also the Article PROCESS. | 


and the Palazzo del Magnifico at Siena have fine speci- 
mens of these,—the former of wrought iron, the latter in 
cast bronze. 


The making of the index upon such a scale as to give to the Encyclopedia Britannica 
the utility of a dictionary, as well as that of а readable book, was in itself one of the most 
formidable tasks that could be imagined; but the practical value which has thus been 
given to the Tenth Edition is so great as to more than counterbalance the time and 
money expended. In its present form, and in view of the rapid spread of the English 
mee” с. a more remote parts of the world, the Encyclopedia Britannica 

ared M M 90ка» language can there be found any work which can be comi 
е S 1 he British public have of late heard so much of American competitio™ 
have $ dt Е x b. Ed od satisfaction when we reflect that the Americam 
y recognized the Superiority of at least one Brit; UNE DE have 

not only preferred the Encyclopæd a Production tha 


ia Britannica t ctually 
urchased ten ti ; | о any other book, but have 4 
i is ord LOREM "n of it as have been sold in the United Kingdom 
Б Or ү 
оп all disputed questions e RE o accepted library of reference, the final authority 
"s , ever the English language is spoken. а 
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LINES OF DEVELOPMENT. 


ticle (20 pages) by R, PHENE SPIERS кс 
Br oad H. He TARHAN RS, F.S.A., 


rchitecture.— А . It is necessary to 
it of all these movements of opinion and principle 


from the 


Ы accoul У ^ 
HS lish architecture to appreciate properly its 


; g х d à position 
in Eng Zo th which we ar 

> ects at the time with which we : : 
and р! ospects are here dealing, 


ае ing now from England to the United States, which, as 
[ready observed, 19 the only other important country in 
Eh there has been a general new movement in archi- 
; ie, we find, singular to say, that the course of develop- 
А ment has in America been almost the reverse 
of what has taken place in England. The 
rapidity of architectural development in America 
it may be observed, during the last quarter of a 
century, has been something astonishing ; there is no parallel 


In the 
United 
States. 


to it anywhere else. Some thirty years ago, or even less, 
the currently accepted architecture of the American Re- 
ublic was little more than a bad repetition of the English 
Gothic and Classic types of revived architecture, 


Fic. 5.—'* Richardsonesque” Style—U.S. Trust Co., 
. New York. 


Xue . The first symptoms of an original spiri 
Operating in American architecture showed themselves 
In domestic architecture, in town and country houses, 
the latter especially ; and the form which the movement 
took was a desire to escape conventional architectural 
detail and to return to the simplest form of mere 
wilding ; rock- faced masonry, sometimes of materials 
Picked up on the site ; chimneys which were plain shafts 
of masonry or brickwork; woodwork simply hewn and 
Squared; “but the whole arranged with a view to 
Picturesque effect. 7 д About 


M Same time an impetus of a more special nature Е 
An E Richardson, who, falling back on E TUM 
D tne types of architecture as 8 F Ud 
treatm leld, evolved from them a type 9 are лев Were 
0 CM 80 distinctly his own (though its o? ie credit 
С 80 quite traceable) that he came very nean’ ТОЛ 
inva Ing personally invented a style; at all exe 


Inve ired an 
Enn à manner, which was so largely alus 
` ed that for some ten or fifteen years АШ 


[30g 3 


architecture sh 

€ S 5 owed a "ae 

‹ Richardsonesque » (Fig En 
Аз with all eon 


tired of this, and the; 
: s th 
architect, d А einfluen 


coupled perh Ecole des Beaux- “Richard- 

bus прес егһа; : sSonesque.’’ 

ver} ET perhaps with the pro- 

to ЕС tendencies of the iod American, led 

уйгу, UL. architects, during the last decade of the 
y; throwing themselves almost entirely into the arms 


Fia. 14.—New Scotland Yard, showing roof. (Norman Shaw.) 


as it were, of France. ...2 . . Among notable public 
buildings of the period ought to be mentioned Mr Norman 
Shaw’s New Scotland Yard, built in a style neither Classic 
nor Gothic, but partaking of the elements of both. . . . 


[See also the Article BUILDING.) 


MODERN FRANCE AS A PIONEER IN ART. 


From the Article (25 pages) by SPIELMANN, MUTHER, 
KNOPFF, and JOHN C. VAN DYKE, L.H.D. 


Schools of Painting.— ....- About the 
middle of the 19th century, after the vehement disputes 
between the partisans of line and the votaries of colour, 
otherwise the Classic and the Romantic schools, when a 
younger generation was resting from these follies, ex- 
hausted, weary, devoid even of any fine technique, two 
groups slowly formed on the opposite sides of the horizon 
seers, or dreamers, both protesting 1n different ways 
against the collapse of the French school, and against the 
alleged indifference and sceptical eclecticism of the painters 
who were regarded as the leaders. This was a revolt from 
the academic and conservative tradition. One was the 
group of original and nature-loving painters, keen a 
devoted observers of men and things, the realists, made 
illustrious by the three great personalities of Corot ш 
Millet (g.v.), and Courbet (g.v.) the real опаа 2: 
French contemporary art. The other was the рой 3 
men of imagination, the idealists, who, in the puse 9 
nerfect beauty and an ideal moral standard, MES а 
the dissimilar visions of Delacroix and Ingres, ше ideals o 
rhythm as opposed to harmony, of style versus pm 

hich Théodore Chassériau had endeavoured to ca ine. 
опа Puvis de Chavannes (q.v) and Gustave 1 к 
(q.v.) we find a group of artists who, in spite о һе 
dei tion exerted on their intelligence by the great works 
Dom old masters, especially the early Florentines and 
: | ti ans, would not accept the old technique, but E 
e d in splendid imagery the wonders of the spiritua 
T То» aiel by studying contemporary individuals, to 
SN the psychology of modern minds. . - PAT : 
[See also the Articles ROYAL ACADEM Y, PORT. у 
MURAL DECORA TION. 
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BEAUTY IN DAILY LIFE. 


IT is not ong the history ot ee 
as illustrated in the lives of the - p 
ancient and modern, that the 3 ; 
Edition is rich in material for the E 
of Art. Such articles as SCULPTU F 
PHOTOGRAVURE, MURAL DEOR 
TION, METAL-WORK, MOSAICS, nb 
BINDING, PROCESS, ARTS A 

CRAFTS, and many others, serve to 
show how exhaustively, and with what 
reverence and authority, every kind of 
beauty has received treatment In the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. The clothes 
we wear, the vessels we drink from, the 
houses we live in, wil become sources 
of an interest removed from that of mere 
utility if we learn from such articles as 
COSTUME, GLASS, and ARCHITEC- 
TURE to perceive the infinite possibili- 
ties of their design, colour, and material, 


PUBLIC ART INSTITUTIONS. 


THE Picture Galleries and Art Museums 
of London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Madrid, 
Rome, and St. Petersburg dazzle the 
eyes of casual spectators with long vistas 
of art treasures, and a sense of dis- 
appointment often oppresses us in spite 
of the delight which the anticipation of 
our visit had awakened. The need for 
some preliminary introduction to so 
bewildering a form of entertainment and 
education has long been felt, In his 
article on ART GALLERIES, Lord Bal- 
carres provides an agreeable preface to 
our comprehension of the great Art 
Collections of the world: Mr. Walte 
Crane on AR | SES 

n ART TEACHING and ARTS 
AND CRAFTS helps us still further to 
an appreciation which is diff 


1 › ficult to gain 
unaided ; while the article MUSEUMS 
besides enumerating : 


| the chief Museur 
in the world, throws E 


valuable light 
on 
the more modern phases of thought in 
connexion with the mai 
exion naintenanc 
of disposition, eae 


and administratio 
, and ation of the 
Art Corporations in capital cities 
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THE SECRETS OF ART. 


THE collection of Illuminated Manu- 
scripts at the British Museum will be- 
come infinitely more interesting to us 
after we have read the article ILLUMINA- 
TION in the Tenth Edition. The Lace 
at South Kensington will look twice as . 
beautiful to a man who has first studied 
the subject in the article LACE. The 
Jewels in Bond Street and the Rue de 
la Paix, no less than the famous national 
collections all over the world, will acquire 
a fresh and deeper interest for us when 
we have read, the article JEWELLERY. 
Such contributions as those on FILI- 
GREE, MINIATURES, ENAMEL, POT- 
TERY AND PORCELAIN, TILES, will 
disclose many secrets, the discovery of 
which will convert unlettered enthusiasm 
into sound knowledge and well-balanced 
discrimination. 


ARTISTS ON ART SUBJECTS. 


Or distinguished contributors to the 
Tenth Edition In the department of Art 
there is overwhelming abundance. Its 
pages are adorned with the work of 
the late Professor Middleton, Professor 
Sidney Colvin, Sir William Richmond, 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore, thé late W. 
Cosmo Monkhouse, Mr. Egerton Castle, 
Mr. Laurence Housman, Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. D. S. 
MacColl, Mr. Joseph Pennell, Sir Edward 
Maunde Thompson, and such a variety 
of authorities on every branch of Art 
as to defy enumeration. Sir Geo. Reid, 
P.R.S.A., contributes a valuable article 
on PORTRAIT PAINTING. Nor should 
mention be omitted of Professor James 
Sully's ASTHETICS, in which the relation 
of pleasure and art is intimately discussed. 
The most fatuous of all forms of writing— 
Art talk by the artless, has been altogether 
avoided in the Tenth Edition. Every sub- 
Ject with which Art is concerned has been 
treated by some one among the recognized 
‘tists or accepted critics of our time. 
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i : pied а distingui 
speaking world. It is probably the literary quality pen Place in the best literature of the English- 


not only of SPEEDS сау scholars, but also of those to wh 
dge is increased b : 2 who 
us amc. e attraction of style in writing. The names of such contribut 
› ) П 
1 ly responsible f &, ard many other great figures in the history of Е S EUM He 
argely 2 ponsible OE the reputation with which the book is associ a nglish letters, have been 
contribution of their own articles that these men did servic ated.” But it was not only by the 
e: 


i they establi t к 
successors. And thus while care has always been taken to Secure men of high йы Сс cee 
e contributors 


ble or distinguished, have felt i ; 
themselves, however а g › have felt it an honour to write fo i ect 
us of a worthy emulation have given of their best to its pages. ER Эзу Meanie, 


stimul and under the 


The term Literature is synonymous with the finest expression of th i 
ledge, in every age, and in every tongue. If we would understand the Rui c кд S А | у ER eae 
modern nationality and all that it implies, it is to the literature of the separate countries which gee ке un vod de 
we must turn for cd MN TN a knowledge of Shakespeare, Germany unillumined by the Master WM S oe 
without the penetrating TO olaires criticism, аге but shadowy figments in the brain. Moreover, the story of literary 
development, from primitive utterance to the perfection of prose and verse, may be read and grasped with an interest as 
absorbing as that of any single romance. 

There is hardly any kind of book to which the Encyclopedia Britannica is not an invaluable,supplement of informa- 
tion. Suppose we are reading Scott's Talisman. We wish to penetrate to the mental atmosphere in which the author put 
new and romantic life into the exploits of Richard Cœur de Lion and Saladin. A rapid excursion into the article 
CRUSADES will carry us into the enchanted region of our author. When we return to The Talisman it will be with a 
fresh interest in our subject and a higher appreciation for our author. This is only one of many instances. A double interest 
is felt in Lord Lytton’s Rienzi if the novel is read by the light of that information which the article ROME in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica sheds on the historical aspect of the subject. Thackeray’s Esmond, Dickens’s Tale of Two 
Cities, Charles Reade’s Cloister on the Hearth, Meredith’s Vittoria, can only strike the reader in the fulness of their meaning 
if he realizes the facts in the minds of their authors when they were immersed in the epochs of which they wrote, 
and the Encyclopaedia Britannica will put him in possession of such facts. 

The addition of an Index (Vol. 35) to the Tenth Edition is an eloquent recommendation of the work to all lovers of 


as a book to read in an idle hour, it'has acquired the uses of an exhaustive book 


literature, for thus, in addition to its attraction 
of reference on the largest as well as the minutest literary topics ; it provides at once the key to a school of thought, or the date 
k, little noticed perhaps at the time, but destined by the 


and circumstances marking the publication of a poem or prose wor ps 
light of subsequent development to mark an era or the exact point of departure from a tradition. 


FROM CHAUCER TO 1902. 


——— 


From the Article (82 pages) by THOMAS ARNOLD, М.А. 


In the reign | and chivalry or omo pro 
or legal works, five are 


| 
| 
| 


se fiction, seven are historical 
English versions of classical 


i үү TUe strong) ӨЧЕ ad yee irene authors, five handbooks or didactic works, and three 


the tongue of the middle class. . . - - 
THE FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH. 


The first book certainly known to have been printed in 
^ngland is the Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers, & 
translation from the French; this was printed by Caxton 
T 1477, within the precincts of the abbey of Westminster. 
106 monks of St Alban's soon set up а printing Pre re 

ew great monastery ; and Oxford and Cambridge quie Ш 
ollowed suit. For fifteen years more Caxton ү 
gently in his vocation, and at his death in ase EE 
dn art of printing firmly established in England. 1d ея 
d ination of the list of works which he printec S tio 
p) renches of literature were most in esteem ae 
one ish society of his day. Professor Craik enum re 
im Y-five works, which comprise all Caxton Mm 
EA tant typographical performances. Of Ше e 
А "religious and devótional, twelve are works of r 


intellect as any romance. 


editions of English poets. ^ ELSE 
REVIVAL OF GREEK STUDY. 

The story of the revival of Greek studies in Italy, towards 

the end of the 14th century, is as exciting toa sensitive 

Gradually the contagion of the 

hich created a hundred academies and 


arned frenzy W. C AU X 
= El in the Italian cities spread itself across 


i i 1, behind 

. England was but a very little, if at all, Беш 
ee The steps by which a change of so much im- 
portance to literature Was effected seem to be worth 


tracing with some minuteness. 


обро fact that after this brilliant opening 
e a аала at Oxford, the dawn was 
ш Е An a dismal reaction set in. Erasmus tells us that, 
agere a body of prutal obscurantists appeared in the 
ао ‘who, calling themselves Trojans, attempted by 
Puteo Sal petty persecution to discourage the study of 
ri 
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The history of ENGLAND 1s written 


More wrote P. VON 
Jas 0 ha E E 

bus voe (1519), complaining | оч Е, 
barbarians was not put down. The ng le suppressed. 
interfere, and the nuisance was after à Кеа 
At Cambridge, though the study of T : P Ee on 
been introduced later than at Oxford, ш à 2 mn o 
without check or discouragement, and Wie КБ шег: 
endowments at an earlier period than аў 


2. A PERIOD OF RETROGRESSION. 
There is а мар а 
‘-hoolmaster, where, speaking © 
е ке 4 that «the love of good 
old, the knowledge of the 


n this occasion that 


passage in Ascham's 
Cambridge in Mary's time, 


learning began suddenly to wax ¢ е of 
tongues was manifestly contemned ; the truth being,” he 


goes on to say, "that plans were laid by dip aha 
authorities to bring back the works of guns Scotus, anc 
all the rabble of barbarous questionists, into the шеш, 
cal course, in the place of Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, an 

Demosthenes. To throw contempt on the schoolmen,— 
though it was not confined to the Protestants, for More, 
Erasmus, Colet, Pace, and many other Catholics had 
expressed more or less of a similar aversion, —yet was 
characteristic of them, for their theologians without excep- 
tion rejected the Schola. "Therefore Gardiner and Bonner 
appear to have resolved to force scholasticism on the young 
men of their day, simply because they did not like it. 


TRANSLATION IN THE TIME OF ELIZABETH. 


In the first twenty years of the reign of Elizabeth, 
though exact scholarship did not flourish much, there was 
a great and very beneficial activity in the work of making 
translations from the classics. The names of Golding, 
North, Phaier, Marlowe, and Stanihurst indicate the 
authors of the chief of these. Fairfax and Harrington 
translated the master-pieces of Tasso and Ariosto. But 
for the ample store of fresh materials thus supplied, the 
genius of Shakespeare, who had not a university educa- 
tion, must have displayed itself under comparatively 
restricted forms. 

SKELTON. 

^ o 2 5 oma CCC SC SC dn Skolt 
almost the only poet of the first twenty years э Бу 

VIIL.’s reign, the coarser fibres of the English nature xe, 

offensively prominent... His attacks on Wolsey’s pri 

qs m E Sey’s pride, 
wy, sensuality are well known, nor can it be said 
that they were not deserved: till i x 
an incontinent priest, the E Se ene, from 
a Bh Sob 8 y remind us unpleasantly of 


SCOTCH POETS. 


, features of their 
per мед to Chaucer. Henryson wrote in « 
доа — Chaucer's favourite metre—the Testament of Far 
б | aired 
ied. US ал 
bishop of Dunkeld, there is Dodge 


especially noti 
Golden V ceable, 


in 
admirer 
affinities of his mind w. 


day, especially those which ا‎ di ш of his 
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nth Edition, by Dr. Rawson Gardin 
er, 


] 
THE OLD CIVILIZATION IN CONFLICT WITH PURITAN 
I8n, 


the 


е ассе 
differen Pang 


Eliz 
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Regarding the position of the Roman See j 
Christian church as а “separable accident,” tis aes 
or rejection of which made no essential 


upper hand in London, immediately shut up dane t 
It is not, therefore, without reason that we have a 
terized the epoch which we are considering as that charac. 
“conflict between Puritanism and the old i the 
Poetry, which does not, like the drama jn a 
developed stages, require any local establishment in os Ore 
to produce its effects, pursued its flight in dean 
Puritan censure. It was not, however, unaffected Es of 
The disapproval of him and his works, entertained E 
large section among the most virtuous of his country a 
irritated the poet by its exaggeration, and often made " 
out of recklessness import an additional degree of ee 
into his language. Yet morality was in the end the Bis 
For in spite of narrowness, and exaggeration, and occa ol 


hypocrisy, there was real earnestness and virtuous intention ` 


in the great body of the Puritans ; and to these qualities 
society eventually did homage by refusing to tolerate, in 
poetry at least, what was openly and scandalously immonl 
In spite of one or two who leap over the line, poetry in the 
18th century, and still more in the 19th, has not permitted 
her votaries to write as they please, but has prescribed to 
them measure and seemliness. 


THE AGE OF QUEEN ANNE. 


Weary of life, Dryden had descended into the tomb; 
and his mantle had fallen on no poet. Grateful for 
support manfully rendered when all the world was against 
him, he had, in some moving and musical lines, designated 
in Congreve the successor to his fame— 


“‘ Let not the insulting foe my fame pursue, 
But shade those laurels which descend to you: " 


but that cold man of fashion never rose above the point 
which he had reached in the Mourning Bride. A poet, 
however, appeared before long, but he was a Whig poet; 
that is, he represented respectability, commonsense, and 
the juste milieu ;—the cause which fires the blood, the idea 
which kindles the imagination, were strange to him. This 
was Addison, whose Campaign (1704), an heroic poem 02 
the battle of Blenheim, is much in the style of that portion 
of Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis which describes the duke of 
York’s victory over the Dutch fleet, but is written with more 
care and more concentration. То the production of Cato, 
Addison seems to have been induced partly by his protracte 
stay in Italy (where his attention was engrossed by classi 
Monuments, and turned with indifference from mediev? b 
partly by the desire towin laurels in the field where Corne 
ШЧ Racine had shone with such distinction, and to § 

at an English dramatist could be as correct as they: 


MASTER NOVELISTS. ; 
1550 


аар Tom Jones and Amelia, Richardson's Clay nd 
NEUE and Sir Charles Grandison, made the same den’ 
T m gencral society that had been caused by Dy: ous 
Tenens ays some eighty: years before. inge еШ 
2 = mee (Philaréte Chasles) has attempted to E os 
ivi d Hoe these writers the conflict, though DET ram 
SO of the Puritans and Cavaliers of an earl oid 
ence) che thinks, represents the’ insolent temper 


f 


eee 


Lo 7 x 
oi morality of the aristocratic Cavaliers ; Clarissa p 
iv s. the daughter of à virtuous middle class family, 
his n the substantial rectitude of that “ good old РИ 
exhib} licentious courts could persecute but could not sub- 

aristocrat, recalls and continues the 


1 
Government in the House of Lo 
debate in a single hack cab, W 


ge changed round t 
appearance in France of the бл 


ds went home from the 
ordsworth, Southey, and 


Colerid 
Conservative side. The 


Fielding, the } А énte du Christians 
due. f the men of the Restoration: Р; by Chateaubriand marked th iristanisme (1802) 
or] recklessness OF "^ i storation ; Richard- : nd marked the 
piri plebeian, is in the line of Milton, Penn, Ns continental reaction, commencement of the great 
50 ) à . LI . . е 5 53, 

n e d QE THE EDINBURG 
pu THE INFLUENOE OF FRENCH THOUGHT. E u AA H REVIEW. 

: ov 


e to the commencement of the 
The tendencies of thought 
ers were of so remarkable а, 


Edinburgh Review in 1802. 
which distinguished its found 


cl Ң 
laracter, —exercised so marked an effect on the philosophy, 


the legislati i 
gislation, and even the literature of their times,— 


and are still so influential, that some attempt to analyse 


5 describe them must be made. There were varieties 
зе Ong the writers for this celebrated review 
i е first; amongst them were mere Whigs and mere 
\terary critics, but that which gave it a backbone was its 
being partially the organ of a party, known some years later 
by the name of “Philosophical Radicals.” This school took 
its philosophy from Locke, Bentham, and Adam Smith. 


probably there was not a single gifted mind in any country 
of Europe upon which the tempest of the French Revolution 
did not come with a stimulating or disturbing influence, 
Young men,— asty counsellors ever, from the days of Reho- 
b oam, —ihrilled with hope and flushed with excitement, 
announced and believed that a golden age had opened for 
mankind. W ordsworth hastened from Cambridge in 1792 
to France, where he lived more thon a year, and formed some 
Girondist acquaintances ; Coleridge invented a scheme for 
i an ideal community which was to form a model settlement, 
| to be conducted on principles of pantisocracy, on the banks 
| of the Susquehanna ; Southey nearly got himself into 
trouble by publishing Wat Tyler, a dramatic sketch of an 
H 
i 
| 
| 
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Byron and Sheiley were cut off in the flower of their 
days ; Southey's overtasked brain gave way some years 
before his death, and the same fate befell Ireland's gifted 
singer, Thomas Moore. Scott, ruined through too much 
haste to be rich, literally worked himself to death to 
clear off the mountain of liability which his implication 
in Ballantyne's failure had thrown upon him. Coleridge, 
though he lived to old age, had weakened a will originally 
irresolute, and shattered nerves originally over-sensitive 
by the fatal practice of opium-eating ; in the time of grey 
hairs he subsided into a dreamy talker about © sum-in-ject” 
and “om-in-ject.” Wordsworth alone preserved to the 
last an unimpaired sanity of mind and body, for which he 
might thank the simplicity and serenity of his life in West- 
moreland, where he settled on his return from France. 


LITERATURE, of 


inflammatory and seditious character. On the other hand, 
the young Walter Scott looked with shrewd, clear eyes on 
the tumultuous scene, and was not tempted to throw him- 
self into the vortex ; for him the treasures of Europe’s 
mighty past were real and precious, and not to be bartered 
for any quantity of visionary hopes and fairy gold. Soon 
the proceedings of the Revolutionists made it clear enough 
that human nature and human motives were not changed ; 
and the ranks of reaction were rapidly filled. In England 
an immense effect was produced by the appearance of 
Burke's Reflections om the French Revolution in 1791. 
The sympathizers with the French republicans dwindled 
in number so fast, that at the end of the century, as it 
was sportively said, the whole of the opposition to Pitt's 
o 


‚ [Below is appended a list of a few of the subjects treated in the article ENGLISH 
which the above extracts form only an imperfect skeleton. ] 


Adamnan. 
Addison, Joseph. 
Ælfric. 


Alfred, King. 


Chateaubriand. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey. 
Churchill, Charles. 


Congreve, William. 


Fielding, Henry. 
Fisher, Bishop. 
Florence of Worcester. 


Gibbon, Edward. 


Juliana. 
Kant, Immanuel. 
King Horn. 


Ormin. 

Paris, Matthew. 
Pecock, Reginald. 
Philosophical radicals. 


Printing. 


Spenser, Edmund. 


Stage. 
Steele, Richard. 
Sterne, Lawrence. 


Alcuin, i Jolley. Fortescue, Sir John. Lancelot. S 
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Taylor, Jeremy. 
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acon, Roger. 
Barrow, Dr Isaac. 


faumont and Fletcher. 


da, ihe Venerable 
Behn, Aphra. = 
enoit de Ste More 
Beowulf, ; 


erkeley, Bishop. 


Denham, Sir John. 
Deor's Complaint. 
Dryden. 

Dunbar, William. 
Dunstan, St. 
Durham Gospels. 
Edinburgh Review. 
Elene. 


Hartley, David. 
Havelok, romanco of. 
Hawes, Stephen. 
Heywood, John. 
Higden, Ranulf. 
Hobbes, Thomas. 
Hooker, Richard. 
Hume, David. 


Mabinogion, The. 

Malmesbury, William of. 

Malory, Sir Thomas. 

Manning, Robert. 

Map, Walter. . 
Chri 


Round Table. 
Sackville, Thomas. 
Saint Graal. 

Saxon Chronicle. 
Scott, Sir Walter 
Selling, William. 
Shaftesbury, Lord. 
Shakespeare, W illiam. 
Shelley, Percy B. 


Tyndale, William. 

Udall, Nicholas. 

Vercelli Codex. 

Wace, Robert. 

Walden, Thomas. 
Waller, Edmund. 
Warham, Archbishop. 
Welsh poetry of the 12th 
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Smith, Adam. 
Smollett, Tobias. 
Southwell, Robert. 
Spectator, The. 


Wickliffe, John. 
Wordsworth, William. 
Young, Edward. 
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DLEY, the Hon. 
From the Articles (89 pages) by die ET TSB URY, ALA. 
MAURICE BARING, and GEORGE ? he the 
e .. The salient Санта E 
Ge A EA literature from 1880 to od des 
‘on against what was son ; 
progress of a reaction A8" hool The Romantic 
aecurately called the Ro frs half of the 19th 
و‎ он үш us 1600 that the Natural- 
E riled. This movement id 0 
a from the naturalis philosophy, VD The TRO 
in France under two different P zs СЕ 
theory of sensation of Condillac; (2 Baia о? 
Comte. From the чы m TE аш of 
ier and Flaubert; from the sec d Pacis 
d ан develops the theory of “art for i b 
sake” in his Preface to Mademoiselle de Maupin, which 
was the manifesto of a school represented by Gautier, 
Flaubert, Bouilhet, and, with certain modifications, by 
Leconte de Lisle, Théodore de Banville, and the Goncourts. 
In the period here under consideration the representatives 
of this school are the “ Рагпаѕзіап” poets; among the 
novelists, the Goncourts alone, and they only in a modified 
degree, belong to this category. 

The watchword ofthe Utilitarian school was “ Art for 
Utility’s sake,” and its philosophy was that propounded by 
Auguste Comte in 1830 and popularized by Taine. The 
doctrine that science, based on the only trustworthy data, 
those of the senses, should be the sole guide of the human 
mind was adopted by M. Zola and his disciples. The aim of 
the school was to do away with all convention ; to institute 
a searching and exhaustive inquiry into human nature ; to 

` discover the human “document”; to present what they | 
termed a “slice of life” without beginning or end, the 
personality of the author being eliminated. These theories, 
however, were never rigidly practised by their propounders. 
M. Zola himself admitted that “the realistic novel was a 
corner of nature seen through a temperament.” Not only 
were the leaders of the school forced to relax the severity 
of their precepts, but it soon became apparent that the 
term was in reality a misnomer, and that in many cases 
the theories of the school were merely confuted by the 
practice of its disciples, For if Defoe Tee a ace 
Tolstoi are realists in the true sense of the word, th 
assuredly is M. Zola something different. So f , then 
seeing life “steadily” and seein ih суры» o aT from 
RAI 7, s с ДВ 16 “whole,” as Matthew 
© Š 

the baser and the brutal тн уш шу, of 
he eliminates the soul ; moreover. he Be uzê While 
which he confined himself through 


His work, ho i 
› however, is 
ment of grandeur; thus we get the 


» and the battlefield, 


ve seen a specimen of the work of 
с ТЕ not possible within the lin 

ty topics reviewed by Mr Saints 
arliest French epics, of thos 
have made familiar to the um 


find accounts of the е 
Mallory and Tennyson 
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succeeded in substituting one convention for 
this is only true so far as concerns th 


school and those authors who slavishly adhered 9. the | 
С | 


Maupassant, for instance, who belongs 
school, was a true Realist, not because 
particular theories, but because he was enabled j. àty 
temperament to look on life with penetrating e К lis 


his talent to depict what he saw with unsurpassed by | 
зеў v; 


Wid, 


ness. But both by his clearness of vision and 
Y the 
of 


lucidity, the purity, and the masculine directness 
style he was a classic ; and this, as We have al 
said, is the case of all true Realists such às реб teady 


fo 
Lesage. | ; | ° ащ 
The Realistic school did not fail to produce in its t 
reaction and a revolt against its conventions Anth à 
Е Ors 


who have since attained to the fulness of their 

such as MM. Brunetitre, Lemaitre, Bourget, m Ports 
France, protested against the conventions of the Вар 
school and strove to counteraet its influence, It; Istic 


: : ls thi 
counter-movement which has continued up to the к 
: 1 


day. Another important factor in the origin of the i 
phase has been the influence of foreign literatures The 


novels of George Eliot, Tolstoi, and Tourgeneff exercised 
a wide influence in France, and helped to reveal ü 
limited range of the French Naturalist school ; for i 
these foreign novels Nature was depicted in her entiret 
and not only in her baser aspects. J 
revolt arose against the aridity of the Realists, against 
their inability to look beyond the objects and facts within 
their immediate ken, and their total elimination of the 
life of the soul and the region of ideas. This tendency 
gave birth to a renascence of idealism. In 1899 
M. Bourget wrote in the preface to his novel J, 
Disciple, after quoting Littré's well-known saying respect: 
ing the ocean of the unknown and the comparatively 


At the same time a | 


Dato — 


infinitesimal results of science: “A ceux qui te diront - 


que derriére cet océan il y a le vide, l'abime du noir et de 
la mort, aie le courage de répondre, vous ne le savez pas 
Et puisque tu sais, puisque tu éprouves qu'une áme est en 
toi, travaille à ce que cette Ame ne meure pas en toi avant 
toi-même.” The younger generation turned once more to 
the region of ideas, and the tendency of French literature 
from 1889 up to the present day has been termed Idealist 
Again, just as M. Taine’s theories were adopted in à 
distorted form by the Naturalistic school, the philosophy 
of M. Renan was an important factor in the origin of the 
new tendency. But since no movement ever stops halt 
way, but continues naturally until it reaches its extremă 
limit, this tendency went farther than М. Ren 
idealism, and passed on into mysticism ; though thi 
movement, as we look at it now, seems to be split ир ^ 
singularly various elements, for together with the esti 
ence of symbolism and mysticism, incredulity and sen 
ism һауе survived, and a brutally cynical element E 
appeared which has been christened “7085776.” Doubt Я 
A: may be argued that the idealism of the new gene 
18 skin-deep, that it is mystical without being CPS Шу 
10 15 at the same time probable that when we, can В 
back upon the present period from a standpoint w 
Will enable us {о seo it in its true perspective 42 
Portion, the whole movement will seem to hav? 
fairly named idealistinen MMC NOU: у 


the Hon. Maurice Baring and Mr. J. E: C. Bo A 
E of this pamphlet to do more than enumerate 
шу in the Encyclopedia Britannica. The 
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D of fiction acquires final precedence. The Fabliaux 
P dle Ages the Romance of the Rose, are all competently 
MI 


Prose I 


the 
the Eng 
figures of Y 
dimmed. 

diverting por 


shine with a ly 

LEES S EE stre у 
Mr Saintsbury's summary of the pr i : 

M y y product of eight centuries o 


tion of an article to which the reader must hir 
ONES of its application and all the minuteness of its illustr 


Dasi 


- 5 h 
and of the Romans d'Aventures which Dem 


"OS 1; s $ Earl: dr € 
rose, History, Philosophy, Theology, zm иу 


ері ise 
pitomised. If we would see all that the literature 


article of Mr Saintsbury besides the biographies of 


Го increase our understanding of Scott and 
omantic Movement in France, in which the 
vhich Time has mellowed but not 
f French literature is not the least 


nself go if he would measure it in all the 
ations, 
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A RUSSIAN MASTER-WRITER 


From the Article on 


Tolstoy, Leo.— The terrible famine of 
1891-92 added fresh lustre to Tolstoy's name. Не and 
his family worked unceasingly in soup-kitchens and barns, 
distributing food and clothes. No true leader lacks a 
following. Every oppressed sect or individual turned 
instinctively to Tolstoy for sympathy and support, the 
most important case in point being that of the sect of the 
Doukhobors. Early in 1891 rumours began to reach 

headquarters of social and religious excitement 
одон fermenting among the inhabitantsof the Caucasus, 
' and especially among the Doukhobors (9.0.). 
This people, numbering from fifteen to sixteen thousand, 
shared their goods and property in common, and made 
laws of conduct for themselves, based on a simple form of 
religion unobscured by ceremonies or ritual In these 
matters, and especially in refusing to serve as soldiers, 
they defied the governors of the Caucasian provinces, 
so that as their numbers and strength of opposition to 
authority grew formidable, severe measures were put in 
practice for their suppression. Several of their leaders 
were exiled, and in 1895 some hundred of them were 
condemned to be enrolled for three years in the so-called 
“disciplinary regiment.” It was in that year that Tolstoy 
came in contact with them personally, and became deeply 
Interested in them. He promptly identified himself 
With the agitation in their favour, and by his endeavours 
aroused sympathy for them in other countries, especially 
in England, where the Quakers, with whom they have 
much in common, espoused their cause. After many 
rebuffs from the Government, and many unavailing efforts 
to reach the kindly ear of the Tsar, the persecution of the 

Oukhobors at length ceased, and they were allowed to 
emigrate. With the aid of the Quakers and other 
Sympathizers, sufficient funds were collected and а remark- 
able exodus began. No less than 7500 persons left 
Te for Canada. It was in aid of these people that 
te Ge Wrote and published Resurrection. The шер 
ch шош Church in this novel was probably ter um 
d d led to his formal excommunication by dec 

a Nome lU, ie orn 10 
« Ieüglous views are best given ш his own WOres : 

: elieve in God, whom I understand to be а Spirit, to 
Tolstoy», be Love itself and the Beginning of all things. 
Teligion, l believe that the interpretation of the will | 
given i God is most clearly and most comprehensive у 
1 n the teachings of the man Christ. But I consider 


c 


одев we would they should act towards us. I believe 

зае is but one means by which to nourish the growth 
0 оуе—Ргауег, not public prayer in churches, which is 
expressly forbidden by Christ (Matt. vi. 5-13), but private 
prayer, an example of which is given by Christ Himself." 


Tolstoy as 
a writer. 


We can but recall what 
Goethe said of the fate of the Romantics: ‘‘ Am wiederkáuen sitt- 
licher und religióser Absurditüten zu ersticken.” But in the 
interim between Youth and My Confession, a succession ol brilliant 
performances hed placed Tolstoy in the front rank of the novelists 
of the century. The Cossacks (1863), written round the theory 
that culture is an enemy to happiness, was followed by War and 
Peace (1864-69), which has been justly called a Russian epic. . . 
A long period of silence followed the publication of this nov el, 
during which the world heard little of him. At length in 1873 he 
issued. the first parts of Anna Karenina. Itis without Лун 
doubt his greatest produetion. The pm ane Karenina." 
space in it, as in tho preceding book, is Јагбе, ш it Wer 
has more continuity of action, and the pO. c Аг азда 
kept well in the foreground. Itisa study of modern Russian lite, 
кер hich the normal passivity of unsympathetic conjugal relations 
js doy contrasted with the transient omnipotence of passion and 
deep love. ^3 0 XM a E Жз ia ў ^ 
o Luca Y Published in 1890, created a profound im- 
nee E PENA previously unacquainted with Tolstoy's 
D read this story of love, jealousy, 


i Idness. е 
were dumbfounded be s publishe a thirty 
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adyanco mPa dens generally; and Russian society in parti- 
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А 3 ly be condoned if spiri 

art. Маг, TERR as thi means to the continuance 
EA breach m usn morality use 
GR USC s n that the ideal we should 8 lvo afte 
*t motive of А penetrates and pervades everything, 
is a life where is carnal 18 eliminated. . - + 


and woman. 
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ТЕ PROPHET OF THREE HUNDRED 
MILLION PEOPLE. 

ages) by В. K. DOUGLAS, Professor 
King’s College, London. 
We have dwelt at some length 
he sacred books of 
e that in them we 


From the Article (46 p 
of Chinese, 


China— . .. · · · 
on the classics, because, since they are t 
China, it is natural to suppos | miy 
may find the mainspring of the national litera- 
Unfortunately, to some extent this is the 
has much to answer for, 


and the literary model he 


Doctrine 
and style of 
X ture. 


Солтана case, and Confucius 
both as regards his teaching $ 
bequeathed to his countrymen. Instead of encouraging 
his disciples to think for themselves, to look into their 
own hearts, and to acquire that personal knowledge that 
enables a man to stand alone, he led them out both by 
precept and example into the dreary waste of cold 
formalism, in which all individuality is lost, and all force 
and originality of thinking is crushed out. It may be 
said that, as far as his teachings Were concerned, he strove 
to suit his system to the capacity of his audience ; and 
that he was successful in so doing is proved by the fact 
that for twenty-two centuries his name has been revered 
and his precepts have been followed by his countrymen of 
whatever rank and station in life. 

As has been well observed by Wells Williams, “If 
Confucius had transmitted to posterity such works as the 
Iliad, the De Officiis, or the Dialogues of Plato, he would 
no doubt have taken a higher rank among the commanding 
intellects of the world. . . . . The variety and minute- 
ness of his instructions for the nurture and education of 
children, the stress he lays upon filial duty, the detail of 
шш» а апа he gives for the intercourse of all 

sses and ranks in soci ize his writi 
those of all Due EH cs MM Pus 
MN DE sal thought to the education of the 

о" our book. о О 
аз 18 as regards their Eus ACA E nor 
with other productio i ay: parson 
curiosities in ЖОП ееш ш п 
were it not for the i 2 RIE 
exerted over so many Ne une they have 
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ROMAN LITERATURE, бл Е GREEK LITERATURE, 


À LIBRARY OF BRICK BOOKS. 


From the Article (11 pages) by Rev, A, Н. SAYCE, М.А 
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Even} G, 


THE LITERATURE OF SPAIN 


Trom the Articles (17 pages) by ALF 
and JAMES FITZMA ЛЕ LRELERm ; 


Spain—...:--- The golden age 


literature, as it is called, belongs to the 164° of § 

Е : : 6th pani 

р „ех di a `охипа n is anı Ish 
centuries, extending approximately from 1550 ; E the TN 


1650. Previous to the reign of the Cathar 
sovereigns there exists, strictly speaking уз = Classi, 
Castilian literature, not very self-reliant we 220-10 
largely influenced by imitation first of Py and CE 
and then of Italy ; the union of the two cr rance а 
and Castile, and afterwards the advent SERA of Aj 
Austria and the king of Spain's electio; the house | 
proved the creation at once of the political x aS empor. 
and of Spanish literature. After the death AN of Spain 
(1665) this fair-shining light went one E Philip ly. 
hausted by distant expeditions, the coloni nation, ey, 
Continental wars, and bad administration ; d Ameri, 
thing ; its literary genius sank in the vens E 10. 
Spain is destined ere long to be subjected eru and 
influence of France, to which she had submitted aa to the 
the first period of the Middle Ages. In th eae all 
17th centuries the literature is eminently en BA 
course all is not equally original, and in Me О 
literature the Spaniards continue to seek modal he i 


tagon | 


The departments of imaginative literature in whi h à | 
genius of the new Spanish nation revealed itself E E 
vigour and originality are the novela and the p 
drama. By novela must be understood the 
novel 9 manners, called picaresca (from picaro, a rogue or 
DU ced thie Kind of тоте ic qui О 
ye s UH к novel is quite an inventim | 


Romances, 


ЕС 09е, the masterpiece of Miguel Cervantes de 
along A 0 too great a work to be treated 
E үш ; and, besides, it does not fall strictly 
a nae SR of any of the classes just mentioned. . 
SU AMA у К efined, it may be described as the ой 
И b 6th and 17th century Spain. Cervantes | 
the pi edly owed much to his predecessors, notably 
he paar enque romancers, but he considerably enlarg 
by RM of the type, and, what had as yet been donê 
loft E рр еЧ the framework of the story 07° 
жы ies i ea. His main purpose was, as we are begin: 
chivalr ae ze, not to turn into ridicule the books ° 
ina Oo h which were already out of fashion by his time, 
of dal М by an example pushed to absurdity the dang” 
ibas seme of all those deplorable prejudices of p 
nation ES noble race with which three-fourths of il 
labour ШЕ imbued, and which, by the scorn of all ШЕ 
to ruin um they involved, were destined to bring » p 
althou 1 Е © lesson is all the more effective as his ida 
se ridiculous, was not put beyond the pale 9: ie 
omy mpathy, and the author condemns onl} ۳ 
and dev m of the chivalrous spirit, and not true Coe 
The es 0 lon, when these virtues have a serious, О 
happen E thing happened to Don Quixote W 6 stot 
of the 4 to Guzman de Alfarache. After the publi? j 4 
too lon E part (1605), Cervantes allowed his ре wd 
n NS е; and so it occurred to some one to anter. 
deeds of ү} glory of completing the story 0 
part of th е knight of La Mancha. In 1 1 ME 
—the M rents of Don Quixote made its арр mi | 
which Же certain Avellaneda, а рзепбоп ор Тий | 
де Aliaga, . ve sought to recognize the inq : E 
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. And, when romanticism begins to find its wa 
T Spain and to enter into conflict with the Spirit and 
шюр of the 18th century, it is still to France that the 
habits т prose writers of the new school turn much 
poets A either to England or to Germany. The first 

‘dedly romantic poet of the generation which flourished 

+ 1830 was the duke of Rivas, Angel de Saavedra 
001-1856); по one succeeded better in reconciline the 
(11: s of Spain and the tendencies of modern poetry ; his 
genit oem El Moro Espósito and his drama of Don йә 
Ja. Fuerza del Sino belong as much to the old romances 
and old theatre of Spain as to the romantic spirit of 1830. 


dec 


i the struggle between classicists and romanticists 
continued even after 1830, and continued to divide the 
literary world into two opposing camps, it is plain that 
the new generation—that which occupied the scene from 
]840 till about 1868—had other preoccupations, The 
triumph of the new ideas is now assured; only a few 
reactionaries are stil seen to cling to the principles 
bequeathed by the 18th century. What was now being 
aimed at was the creation of a new literature which should 
be truly national and no longer a mere echo of that 
beyond the Pyrenees. 


25 DE The latest leader of the naturalistic school in 
Spain is Armando Palacio Valdés (b. 1853), whose precise 
vision of the visible world and whose faculty of artistic 
selection were first shown in his novel Zi Señorito Octavio. 
The surprising advance made in Marta y María and in 
La Hermana San Sulpicio, where the characters are seen, 
observed, understood, and rendered with unflinching 
fidelity, raised hopes that, in Palacio Valdés, Spain has 
discovered a novelist of the first order to succeed 
Pereda and Valera; but in Za Espuma and in La Fe 
.. . the author followed the French lead too closely, and 
. almost ceased to be national without becoming cosmo- 
` politan, His latest work, La Alegría del Capitán Ribot 
(1899), shows that Palacio Valdés has recognized his danger. 
. Another novelist who for a time almost divided 
honours with Palacio Valdés as a naturalistic writer, is 
the Señora Quiroga (b. 1851) who published under her 
maiden name of Emilia Pardo Bazin. Her great energy, 
courage, and versatility have led her to found a journal: 
of literary criticism which she calls the Nuevo teatro 
critico in memory of her countryman, the Galician Feijóo. 
Here she undertakes single-handed to review the literature 
of Europe, and, sitting constantly at the receipt of custom, 
she is naturally familiar with the main currents of 
literary developments. But she was a novelist long 
fore she became a critic, and her Pascual López, the 
autobiography of a student of medicine, is a simple tale 
Me uch might have been written thirty years earlier, and 
© hint of the constructive power, the outspoken 
€ i of Los Pazos de Ulloa, nor of the бар 
ES. ism of La Madre Naturaleza. The strong, D E 
selves to pictures of country people abandoning ste 
graphic со primitive instincts ате set off у o 
passed y Ro ошко Mn) у ey Е 
8y dh the painful йоне eu га Mad У F (ero 
e e alarmed the writer, and induced her to € 
Jectionable subject in Una cristiana. . . ^ 


o 
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et 


S RUE Literary criticism in Spain is too often inspired 
e. wt party spirit which judges authors according 
men di politica] labels, and, as most Spaniards are рату 
"buen, .!eSult is extremely depressing. Antonio, т 
justice A humorist of great gifts, finds it difficult 029 
Or a Lib алу writer who is an academician, an Amen in 
ега]; Leopoldo, Alas was scarcely less severe 
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petty ee Fontanals (d. 1881) MEN Fon ee 
uet i: ae by confining themselves to the historical 
Mo т e of the past; and Marcelino 
reputation in the = а ааа mec 
the narrow view of 
catholic tolerance 


3 reconstructive criticism 
admiration of eminent experts. . . 


[Comprehensive Articles om the Literatures of ITALY, 
DENMARK, GERMANY, NORWAY, coc. will de found 


under the headings of those countries in the T. enih Edition.| 


ENGLISH LITERATURE ACROSS THE 
ATLANTIC. 


From the Article (17 pages) by JOHN NICHOL, LL.D, 
Professor of English Language, University of Glasgow. 


American Literature....... Now that 
the United States have reached their full majority, it is 
time that England should cease to assume the attitude 
of their guardian, and time that they should cease to be 
on the alert to resent the assumption. Foremost among 
the more attractive features of transatlantic literature is 
its freshness. The authority which is the guide of old 
nations constantly threatens to become tyrannical: they 
wear their traditions like a chain ; and, in the canonisation 
of laws of taste, the creative powers are depressed. Even 
in England we write under fixed conditions; with the 
fear of critics before our eyes, we are all bound to cast our 
ideas into similar moulds, and the name of “ free-thinker 22 
has grown into a term of reproach. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress is perhaps the last English book written without 
a thought ,of being reviewed. There is a gain ш the 
habit of self-restraint fostered by this state of things ; but 
there is a loss in the consequent lack of spontaneity ; and 
we may learn something from a literature which is ever 
ready for adventures. In America the love of шш 
gives place to impetuous impulses: the most extreme 
sentimen 


their day, and cease to be ;" and truth being left to 


vindicate itself, the overthrow of error, though more 

cradual, may at last prove more complete. А New 

Tingland poet can write with confidence of his country 
o 


land 
abs « Where no one suffers loss or bleeds ! 


For thoughts that men call heresies.” 


\ her fea 1 i is its comprehen- 
А noth ture of American literature is 1 { 1 
а 3 what it has lost in depth it has gained in 
$i . 


i ast audience, it appeals to 
breadth. Addes "m the Northern States, where 


: thies. У 
gae огра have leisure to write well, almost every 
compa and child can read and does read. . . . . 


man, woman, 


ves of THOREAU, EMERSON, HAW- 
HORNE, ty i TON, LONGFELLOW, RUSSELL LOWELL, 


WALT WHI TMAN, zn the T: enth Edition] 
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yO make a list of all the 
ў S| literary subjects treated 


in the Encyclopædia Britannica 


would be a dull and purposeless. 


process. We all know that 
such a list would fill page after 
page, and it is only in the 
intelligent grouping of names 
that lists become suggestive Or 
eloquent. 

The poets have always seen 
this, and so Villon catalogued 
fair women in a matchless poem, 
and Homer catalogued ships for 
the wonder of posterity. Virgil 
and Dante were masters at the 
art of enumeration; so was 
Pindar; and no less Rabelais, 
* the greatest of French humour- 
ists, and one of the few great 


humourists of the world." 


France is indeed rich in the 
masters of catalogue in verse; 
and Victor Hugo's La Légende 
des Siècles is a notable instance 
on a grand scale, of which, in 
his article, Mr. Swinburne says : 
“The pageant of history and of 
legend, marshalled and vivified 
by the will and , the hand of 
the poet, ranges through an 
infinite variety of action and 
passion, of light and darkness, 
of terror and pity, of lyric rapture 
and of tragic triumph.” 


One of the most famous lists in 
literature is that in the Bible of 


the materials for the building of | The Arti 
rticle on D 
the Temple of Solomon. Another TH E ВІ Mrs HUMUERY WA Ul 
list less familiarly known to-da BLE n 
rs Y | is by p i SANT" 
is the inventory of the con- т ДОЗА SMITH, LL.D, ck BF О1Т55АЁТ 
tents of Grandison Hall in | The Article on LORD SELBORNE №. 
Samuel Richardson’s Sir Charles RICHARDS ON on Hy 
Grandison, —— Sir CHAS. LYALL оп | 
E is by Professor W, MINTO, NOG LIT ERATUS y | 
] "d 
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as these in their cat 


such men х 
play. Let 


lies in the art of their dis | 
us set a few of the literary subjects 


d in the Tenth Edition side by 
ave the reader to guess the 
om the eloquence of 


treate 
side and le 
list as a whole fr 
the fragment. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica discusses 
English, American, French, German, 
Dutch, Danish, Scandinavian, Spanish, 
Italian, Roman, Greek, Turkish, Russian, 
Icelandic, Hindoo, Chinese, Japanese, Phoeni- 
cian, Assyrian, Egyptian, and Hebrew 


Literatures. 


The Article on 
VILLON 
is by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


The Article on 


HOMER 
is by Dr. MONRO. 


The Article on 


VIRGIL 
is by Dr. SELLAR. 


The Article on 


DANTE 
is by OSCAR BROWNING. 


The Article on 


PINDAR 
is by Sir RICHARD JEBB, 


The Article on 


RABELAIS 
is by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


The Article on 


VICTOR HUGO 
is by Mr. SWINBURNE, 
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conditions under WES th 
masterpieces have been hej 
complished, are of the e s 
interest to us. Thug e 
instructive to take à ye ls 
of the men who workeq d 
the stress of the great ч 
physical disabilities yy 
genius has triumphed к 
disease : ci 


GALILEO 
MILTON 
CHOPIN 


e 
t 


HEINE 
ROUSSEAU 


CARLYLE 
DARWIN 


STEVENSON 
KEATS 


Separate Articles are devoted 
to each of the above names 
in the Tenth Edition. 
Waarme the articles on particular 
sections of the Literature of the 
World are too numerous for more 
than a few random instances to 
be quoted in this pamphlet, it 
must not be forgotten that the 
Encyclopædia Britannica has se- 
cured the highest ` authorities 
for subjects of general literary 

interest. 'l'hus— 
Dr. GARNETT writes on 
SATIRE 


Prof. MAX MULLER on 
ARYAN 


Dr. MURRAY on , 
ENGLISH LANGUAG 


Mr, EDMUND GOSSE а 
ENGLISH LITERATU 


Prof. NÓLDEKE оп 


SEMITIC LANGUAGE? 


MUS 


to leave all declamatory speeches in praise of divine Musicke; | 
Bu 


will confine 
expell many other disea my selfe to m 
SOCOM gd 4 Ses, It Is а sovereigne against Despaire and о, 
J, and will drive away th 
es y the diveli 


: и ЖЕ à one the composer take : Pede 
аш ae os system. Life is the object of the ethene а pelle пош X in the solemn 
mpyrean to seek inspi j come 
pyese On in the paradoxes and burning antitheses of though EU from Cie 
characterize a later civilization. thought and aspiration which 


Just as Mr Kipling has pr SENSE the significance of modern scien 
tales, so Tschaikovsky and Richard Strauss have projected all the ph 
As we listen to their work we become aware that this world of sound i 
facilities of communication—the steam engine, the ocean liner, the mot 
latest garb put upon her by Schopenhauer and Nietzsche; the fruits o 
refinements of modern warfare—the Mauser bullet and the eight- 
language of modern music. 


Such truths as these might seem like exaggeration were they not corroborated by the evidence provided in the lives of 
composers like Hoffmann, Schumann, Berlioz, Wagner, and many others recorded in the Tenth Edition. In view of the 
extended application of music to all phases of thought and all the phenomena of life, the Encyclopedia Britannica, of which 
the musical sections may be regarded as a Dictionary of Music and Musicians, is a most valuable addition to any house in 
which the cultivation of music is an unwritten rule. o 

Questions concerning the history of some individual composer, or some individual work performed at a concert, are 
constantly being suggested in musical circles. Paderewski plays a nocturne by Chopin: our pleasure does not cease with the 
enchantment of the notes. We want to know when the composer wrote the work, in what frame of mind, and under stress of 
what conditions. Or, to take another instance, Kubelik plays “The Devil's Sonata”; someone in the audience remembers to 
have heard Paganini, and tells the story of how it was publicly believed that in his performance the violinist was assisted by 
the devil: thus through the actual performance of Tartini's masterpiece weare led to enquire into the life of the composer, into 
the merit of the performance as compared with that of a great predecessor, and possibly into the history of the instrument itself. 
The Tenth Edition will be found to deal adequately with all enquiries of this kind, and the literary quality of its pages 
will be an additional incentive to the reader in the pursuit of knowledge. The following extracts are no more than a brief 
suggestion of the departments of music into which an exhaustive enquiry may be pursued. 


INVENTION OF THE MODERN PIANO. 


From the Article by Sir GEORGE H. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc., late Professor of Music, University of Cambridge. ; 

Music.—Par His { . . „| proper to which have special harmonic treatment when 
ne ШАНДА fee appropriated), and some set ш the form of airs, duets, 
and choruses to verses written for the occasion. Bach set 
also St John's version of the Passion, and others. He 
rote likewise for church use cantatas peculiar to every 


ce through the medium of fiction in many of his 
enomena of modern life into their musical scores. 
S a musical echo of modern conditions. Increased 
or car, and wireless telegraphy ; Philosophy in the 
| f psychical discovery—hypnotism and telepathy ; the 
mile gun: all these have equivalent expressions in the 


Bach was a more assiduous student than either his 
predecessor or his contemporary who are here classed with 
him. It was later in life than they that he issued his | w : Wu pc uo od d 
earliest works, for his youthful renown was more as a player Sundays requiremen Шш the Бышык DA EA 
than as a producer, Havine no theoretical instructor, he | five series of these, eac Шан DUE i Me E 
made searching study of all the music of earlier times and other sacred and mary = nilar cont E тЫ 
of his own, vote Bach learned of the principles of | other pieces UN e ш pi Аш ERN eR ee 
counterpoint from profounder musicians, he owed his views | organ don as a vehicle for executive display, many 
of plan or design in the structure of a composition to his | 01150 qua tieg oe dp aia, chi chee. сап 
amiliarity with the concertos of Antonio Vivaldi m Tomaso coi P ш ов RUN о йо. 

inoni both Venetian violinists who visited Germany, | t be sicnalized Das wohltemperirte 
m4 be gained this (sos by arranging for the organ Among eto sequel to the same, XXIV. Pre- 
many of the concertos for several instruments, as also Clavier (1122), ул ст snack г 


ioli “on und Fugen durch alle 
much that the same authors wrote for a single violin. s ludien und Lug 


7 го distinet works 
© Ser е Jeinen Terz (1740). These two 7 k 
arrangement TE н : ts to the original, | grossen als klewer e ( eo) aan m 
whic] consisted in adding parts ү Te en- | are now commonly classed g h Ду ve т 
E he kept intact, and so retained the plan while To describe their urpo mp 
hinge th ww h p 
Goto gion reference must 


аа етк to the discrepancies‏ اھ 
S ME UOS | ather had pla ted the earliest f intervals by 3rds, or by Sths, or by‏ 
germ, the A es тада заи grown into | between the ШЕ е РЫ, е above‏ 
extensive" use а "North a а, © prior to the period of | Sth T vibrations in the same period that the C, which‏ 
ach, and to this y, lo PT { if not most important C, has 29 n rations mn tho same starting note, has 256,‏ 
w 0 this belongs his largest 1 x tthew's | is reached by ) Pho Bê which is reached by‏ 
This is his setting of the portion of St Ma od tha |‏ 


ў : in the same perl 6 

E Which narrates the incidents, interspersed d ЫШ BONUS original ( С, аи aE E 
© passages, some taken from the chorais 0 co :« true of every other Ч s 

\ same 18 


"the Lutheran and Calvinistic churches (the tunes 
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said as ia: | خت‎ en 
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8ths, or 5ths, yields а different note 


Че it rest | 
Ap of tune in other keys, m 
composition Was of old limite 

that have several notes 1n оор 
The organ Handel presented o ШЕ 
London, had the raised 
h half to ac& on plpes 
thus gave different notes 


that tuning by 3rds, or 
from the other two. 
are in tune in one key 
consequently musical 
those very few keys 
with the key of C. 
chapel of the Foundling Hospital, 
or black keys р oe 
ifferent from the other halt, anc ПУТ 
as ©? and for Dh, and the like ; and other organs ge 
period were similarly constructed. Bach’s a wa T 9 
to temper the intonation that, while the tuning о д0 Е y 
should be perfect, the discrepancies should be divid ш | 0 
nicely between all keys thatrno one would be offensive 0 
the hearer, and to illustrate this he wrote in his 
a series of pieces in every one O 
and minor form, calling it “The clavie 
perament.” This bears on 
advanced and since confirmed Mey о С 
that the ear receives tempered sounds as they should 


be, instead of as they are, perceiving a different effect 
from the note whose tonal surroundings prove 1t to be DG 
from that which is yielded by the same string on a 
pianoforte when it is required to represent zF. Such is 
the practical application in modern use of the 
term enharmonic with reference to keyed instru- 
ments when it means the giving different names 
to one note; on the wice, however, and on bowed instru- 
ments the smallest gradations of pitch are producible, and 
so all notes in all keys can be justly tuned, which, among 
others, is one reason for the exceptional delight given by 
music that is represented by either of these means. The 
enharmonic organ and harmonium of Mr Bosanquet are 
provided with a keyboard of a general nature in which the 
restriction to closed circles of Sths is avoided. Systems 
reducible to series of 5ths of any character can therefore be 
placed on this keyboard. Аз the relative position of the 
keys determines the arrangement of the notes, the fingering 
is the same in all keys, and depends only on the intervals 
employed. The modern use of the word chromatic has 
already been stated, and it only remains to say of the 
Diatonic. Other of the three Greek genera, diatonic, that 
the term now defines music consisting of notes 
according to the signature of the prevailing Te 
return to Bach, his ore ohne EET 10 
0 Dach, his orchestration is completer than Handel’s 
though yet needing the addition of an organ part that he 
did not write, but his scores are liable to misrepresentati 5 
in modern performance because several of the irstr ТА 
are obsolete for which they were designed : Bach’ ras 
tral treatment differs from that of Tater ‘day in je E 
often а special selection of instruments for LN move 
ment in a work, which are engaged throuch Ж ES 
Mall variety of interchange, and ee us DISCS 
mostly the separate counterpoi aa eens 
employed instead of MY t шш 
tone in one melody, Е о оті 
The subject of thi. уы a 
О Aen ar iy DEL ed be further studied in 


eee 


THE HISTORY OF STRIN 
INSTRUMENTS cO 


——— 


Enhar- 
monics. 


of Broadwood's, 


f The earliest k 
f the clavi : now: 
of the clavichord occurs in some rules of the Own record 


dated 1404, preserved at Vienna, The oxi 5 де, 
cong a differentiation of these instruments 
avicymbalum, the са, 


keyed 
or psaltery. From this we rm 


38th year | 
f the keys in its major | 
r with equal tem- | 
a supposition, once diffidently | 
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! a keybo | $ 
lts that notes which | adapted to that favourite medi- 
1 E 5 


| Articles on FLUTE, VIOLIN, 


| « cembalo” of Boceaccio, the 


ard had been thus early 
val stringed instrument, the 


<“ gautrie 7 of Chaucer. There 
were two forms of the psaltery : 


Fic. l.— Earliest existing representa- 
tion of a Keyed Stringed Instrument 
from St Mary's, Shrewsbury (primi- 
tive Clavichord). Before 1460. Drawn 
by Miss Edith Lloyd. 


[7 Ye Tenth Edition also has 


OBOE, OPHICLEIDE, ORGAN, 
BASSOON, &c.] 


THE LIMITS OF 
AUDIBLE SOUND. 
From the Article (5 pages) by We 
R. Н, M. BOSANQUET, Pro- тт 
fessor of Acoustics, Royal College 1 
of Music, London. 


ШШ TT TTT Tee 
T 


ШР 


Music.—Parr П. Screnriric BASIS... . 
The complete range of audible musical sounds com. 
prises about nine octaves. It extends from the 32-foot C 
two octaves below the lowest note of a bass 
voice, to somewhere about three octaves above Œ Range ot 
in alt. The upper notes of this range are not E 
audible to some persons. Organ-pipes are made Е 
having notes covering this whole range, except about the 
top half-octave. The position of notes is so frequently 
referred to the length of the corresponding organ-pipe 
that it is convenient here to give these lengths, with the 
usual notation for the notes to which they correspond. . . 
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Edition Should be 


2 octaves above. 


ze- 
=== С" 2 inch. 
8va. ===: 
=== С" 11 inches. 
Sw. ce- _ 
=== or = © cinaltissimo. 3 inches 
EC GE пп alt 6 inches. 
کے‎ 
E C" c treble. 1 foot. 
C c middle. 2 feet. 
Cc tenor. 4 feet. 
C Great c. 8 feet. 
Cord 16 feet. 
C or C 32 feet. 


2 octaves below, 


NB, . . o 
throug! The letter notation is continued from each 


1 the octaye and changes . 
P ges at the next О above. 
[The Articles ACOUSTICS, PITCH, &«c. in the Tenth 


. р z ril 
consulted in connexion with this Extr 


O upwards 


dudo c. „меб... 


OLD ENGLISH SONG. 


From the Article 


Ene accomplishments and social position 
an seem to have been as varied as those of 


==, 


e . Glee in its 
t meaning signifies, broadly speaking, a piece of 
vocal music, generally unaccompanied, and 


resen 


neerted -Y aes 
09 yale voices, though exceptions are found to the last 


for шаб, . 
restrictions. 


twò ; x : 
be less than three. As regards musical form, the glee 
is little distinguished from the catch,—the two terms 
peing often used indiscriminately for the same song; but 
there isa distinct difference between it and the madrigal— 
one of the earliest forms of concerted music known in 
England. 


[The Article VOICE should be consulted in connexion 
with the different methods of singing. | 


A GREAT ENGLISH COMPOSER. 


From the Article by W. 8. ROCKSTRO, 

Purcell.—. . . . Purcell, who had never been 
in Italy, confesses himself, in the preface to his sonatas, 
“unskilful in the Italian language,” and could never by 
any chance have heard an Italian opera; but he knew 
very well what Italian music was, and had not neglected 
to study it deeply. Yet it is doubtful whether all Italy 
could at that moment have produced a work so full of 
inborn genius as Dido and dineas. Tt is a musical drama 
in the strictest sense of the term, a genuine opera, in 
which the action is entirely carried on in recitative, 
without a word of spoken dialogue from beginning to 
end; and the music is of the most genial character—a 
veritable inspiration, overflowing with spontaneous:melody, 
and in every respect immensely in advance of itsage. It 


never found its way to the theatre, though 16 appears | 


to have been very popular among private circles. It is 
believed to*have been extensively copied, but one song only 
was printed by Purcell’s widow in Orpheus Britannus, 
and the complete work remained in manuscript until 
1840, when it was printed by the Musical Antiquarian 
Society, under the editorship of Sir George Macfarren. 
here is a tradition that the part of Anna (erroneously 
called Belinda), written for an alto voice, was sung by the 
composer himself, Should this story be verified, it will 
tell strongly in favour cf the opinion that Purcell really 
did compose Dido and Æneas at the age of seventeen, 
te, in 1675; for it is certain that at the coronation of 
James II. he sang bass. US a S ORG 

[Those who forget England's contribution 10 the great 
catalogue of the world’s musicians should read the Articles 


on BYRD, TALLIS, ARNE, FIELD, BALFE, SULLIVAN] 


A MASTER SONG WRITER. 
Prom the Article (03, pages) by J. Н. FULLER MAITLAND : 


vo artists of 


The number of voices ought not to | 


| Fire of London, 1666. 


misr g 


illustrated j 

а In regard t 

г g o th 
effective and unvocal, h C 
eminent singer’s терегі 
music in which he wor 


M: which, once voted in- 
е now taken a place in every 
musi о "a other branches of 
dm s a s enormous importance ate s iati us 
mass of musical is of сга ДОТ 

anl AE E 51са1 amateurs is of necessity slow 
rere MERE 18 his wonderful power of handling the 
К К а forms, so as to make them seem 
aine UPS i ich stamps him as the greatest musical 
Rp 6, EE the necessity for realizing in 
үм a да musical form signifies has undoubtedly 
the uneducated pee ce Thes а o 
ute 1gjc. ese are of course far 
SOM moved by effects of colour than by the subtler 
A 0 organic Structure, and Brahms's attitude towards 
e-colour was scarcely such as would endear him to the 


o [9] u ans 1 
larg e number f musicians 1n w hose view tone colour 15 рте- 
eminent. 


(SCHUMANN, FRANZ, PORPORA, MOZART, MENDELS- 


SOHN, are but a jew of the master song-writers to whom 
Special articles are given tn the Tenth Edition.) 


ENGLISH BELL-RINGERS. 


From the Article by the Rev, І. L. PA PILLON, M.A., 
late Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


Campanology.— .....- The art of scien- 
tific change-ringing, peculiar to England, does not seem to 
have been evolved before the middle of the 17th _. 
century. Societies or guilds of ringers, how- EAE 
ever, existed much earlier. А patent roll of 39 ringing. 
Henry IM. (1255) confirms the “ Brethren of the 
Guild of Westminster, who are appointed to ring the great 
bells there,” in the enjoyment of the “ privileges and free 
customs which they have enjoyed from the time of Edward 
the Confessor.” In 1602 (as appears from a MS. in the 
library of All Souls’ College, Oxford) was founded a 
society called the “Scholars of Cheapside.” In 1637 
began the « Ancient Society of College Youths,” so called 
from their meeting to practise on the six bells at St 
Martin's, College Hill, а church destroyed in the Great 
At first only “rounds” and “ call- 
changes " ‘were rung, till about 1642, 120 * Bob Doubles” 

€ 3) were achieved ; but slow progress was made till 1677, 
when Fabian Stedman of Cambridge published his Gone 
panalogia, dedicating it to this society, his method ($ 3) 
being first rung about this time by some of its members. 
Before the end of the 17th century was founded the 
“Society of London Scholars,” the name of bs was 
changed in 1746 to “ Cumberland Youths” in comp iment 
to the victor of Culloden. These two metropolitan societies 
still exist, and include in their membership шоч, of the 
leading change-ringers of England: one of the oldest pro- 
ecl d that at Saffron Walden ш Essex, 


‘¬ cial societies being : MEA 
Es 1623, and still holding an annual ringing 


Sth and first half of 

‘val. In the latter half of the 15 ) 
А century change-ringing, which at first seems to 
e an aristocratic pastime, degenerated in social 


Балаа hurch bells and their ringers, neglected by 
d authorities, became associated with the lower and 
e Ü 


least reputable phases of parochial life; and belfries were 


варт rahms.—...... As with all creativo a, lerable often an adjunct to gorge TA 
n eme rank, the work of Brahms took а conside Em too [usical Glasses” is a well-known 
се efore it was very generally appreciated, but th « Shakespeare and the М a PNE 
к рег of his admirers has been constantly Deren phrase, but what are “ the Musica 
in nowhere has his music found a warmer жешп y Article HA е | 
"gland. The change in public opinion 18 striking | 
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THE GREATEST OF COMPOSERS FOR 
THE PIANO. 
From the Article by FRANCIS HUEFFER, Ph.D. 
Chopin.— ..... His connexion with шп 
ор better known by her literary pseudonym 0 


time. The last ten years of hi 
struggle with the pulmonary 
October 17, 1849. The year 


England, where he was гесе! ) шз 
е admirers. А distinguished English amateur 


thus records his impressions of Chopin's style of ra 
playing compared with those of other masters. is 
technical characteristics may be а 
negation of bravura, absolute perfection of finger-play, 
and of the degatissimo touch, on which no other pianist 
has ever so entirely leant, to the exclusion of that high 


relief and point which the modern German school, after | 


the examples of Liszt and Thalberg, has so effectively 
developed. . . . . 


[Biographies of RUBINSTEIN, LISZT, THALBERG, and | 


other masters are to фе found in the Tenth Edition.) 


THE “ROMANTICS” IN MUSIC. 


From the Article on 


Schumann.—...... This change of purpose 
led him to direct his attention to subjects connected with 
the higher branches of art which he had previously very 
much neglected. Moreover, it gave him time and oppor- 
tunity for the development of a peculiar talent which he 
soon succeeded in turning to excellent account, —the 
talent for musical criticism. His first essays in this 


2 Г l Edition i 
an interesting study of a modern musical genius.) à 
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THE HISTORY OF THE OBOE, 
From the Article by VICTOR MAHILLAN, 


OD de Musée, Brussels, 
N ое.— eo * e » s The 17th 
changes in tho construction of [uM brought no great 


ments of the family. Of much jar Smaller instru. 
they were there called ©“ haulx sd 89 1 
3 


© 
Conservatoire Royale 


6 2 K is,” 
distinguish them from the two larger 55 ү 
= yore designated by the words « gors b 


Struments which 
ois” Hanltbois 
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feature of Chopin's life. | 


ived with enthusiasm by his | 


broadly indicated as | 


M.A., tells the interesting story of the life of Georg esg 4 
D › ang 


| two important elements in modern instrumentation, The 


became hautbois in F rench, and oboe in English 

and Italian; and this word is now used to д. Ger a 

the present smaller instrument of the family, ЫШ 
The little schalmey and tenor pommer Seem to 


appeared in the 17th century ; it is the discant m is. 
mey 


and the alto pommer which by improvement have become 


oboe, as such, was employed for the first time in 167] 
in the orchestra of the Paris opera in Pomone by C { 


107 OF this pompnictr. 


аш- 


bert. The first two keys, Gl date from the end 
of the 17th century. In 1727 Gerhard Hoffmann of Ras. 


tenberg added the keys EE А. Parisian maker, 
Delusse, furnished, at the end of the 18th century, much. 
appreciated improvements in the boring of the instrument, 
The Méthode of Sellner, published at Vienna in 1825, 


= пава کے‎ == 
allows nine .keys, =e Z5 and 
one which, when opened, established a loop or ventral seg- 
ment of vibration in the column of air, facilitating the 
production of sounds in the octave higher. Triebert of 
Paris owes his great reputation to the numerous improve- 
ments he introduced in the construction of the oboe. . . » 
[The Article MUSIC treats also of the history of musical 


instruments. | 


THE LAST GREAT COMPOSER OF OPERA. 


From the Article by В, A. STREATFEILD. 


Verdi, Giuseppe Fortunino Fran- 
CeSCO (1813-1901), Italian composer, was born И 
10th October 1813 at Le Roncole, a poor village near the 
city of Busseto. His parents kept a little inn, combine 
with a. kind of village shop. Verdi received some in 
tion from the village organist, but his musical education 
really began with his entrance into the house of e 
of Antonio Barezzi, a merchant of Busseto. Barezzi р. 
а thorough musician, and under his auspices 
speedily introduced to such musical society as P 
could boast. He studied under Giovanni Proves "^ 
was maestro di cappella of the cathedral and conducto ay 
the municipal orchestra, for which Verdi wrote Pri 
Marches and other instrumental pieces. ‘These Com 0 
tions are now tho principal treasures of the library 
Busseto, Among them.is Verdi’s first symphony ji 98 
Was written at the age of fifteen and performed meade 
H, 1832 Verdi went to Milan to complete hi$ S torio 
le was rejected by the authorities of the Conservi arne 
but remained in Milan as a pupil of Vincenzo ei 


Fora brief extract Om the article on MENZEL soe yp. 
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painters past asd presemut- 


1 agi ] 
Me worked until the death of Provesi in 1833 
whom" to Busseto. A clerical intrigue prevented 
ей suc ceeding his old master as cathedral organist, 
pum appointed conductor of the municipal orchestra, 

coanist of the church of San Dartolomeo. After 
б m in Busseto, Verdi returned to Milan, where his 

TS Oberto Conte di San Bonifacio, was produced 
frst oy, His next work, a comic opera, known variously 
in 2 Giorno di Regno and Il Finto Stanislao, was 
eculiarly distressing circumstances, the com- 
had the misfortune to lose his wife and two 
E m the course of two months. Un Giorno di 
chi Muss complete failure, and Verdi, stung by dis- 
eq t, made up his mind to write no more for the 


its theatrical tr 
and more sym 
the least enthu 
genius . . 

The venerable com 


eatment of Sac 
pathetic critics, 
Slastie, 16 


a subjects, but by saner 
i E whom Brahms was not 
S been accepted as а work of 
gn 
three У 
first Оре 


poser died at Milan on 27th January 1901. 


а Б 
witten 1n р 
oser having 


intmen : 2 Siciliennes (Paris, 1855) ; Si 
UE mae kept his word for a year, but was then per- EGET ven 18 ae revised ы а сте 
stag: Merelli, the impresario of La Scala, to look at of Stiffelio] (Rimini, 1857); Un Ballo in Maschera 


aded by = 1 
P тео by Solera. The poem took his fancy, in a short 


time the music was written, and in 1842 the production of 
Nabucodonosor placed \ erdi in the front rank of living 
Italian. composers. The success of Nabucodonosor was 
surpassed by that of its two successors, I Lombardi (1843) 
and Ernani (1844), the latter of which was the first of 
Verdi's operas to find its way to England. With Zrnani 
Verdi became the most popular composer in Europe, and 
the incessant demands made upon him reacted upon his 


style. 


Falstag (Milan, 1803) Aida (Cairo, 1871); Otello ЕЕ 
[7 Ле Tenth Edition contains Articles UZEI 

on DONIZETTI, 

ROSSINI, SCARLATTI, and numerous other masters of 


Italian m usic.] 


A BYRON IN MUSIC. 


From the Article by FRANCIS HUEFFER, Ph.D., Author of 
“ Musical Studies." 

Berlioz.— ...... About this period Berlioz saw 
for the first time on’ the stage the talented Irish actress 
Miss Smithson, who was then charming Paris by her 
impersonations of Ophelia, Juliet, and other Shakespearean 
characters. The young enthusiastic composer became 
deeply enamoured of her at first sight, and tried, for a 
long time in vain, to gain the responsive love or even the 
attention of his idol. To an incident of this wild and 
persevering courtship Berlioz’s first symphonic work, 
Episode de la Vie d'un Artiste, owes its origin. It 
describes the dreams of an artist who, under the in 
fluence of opium, imagines that he has killed his mistress, 
and in his vision witnesses his own execution. It is 
replete with the spirit of contemporary French romanticism 
and of self-destructive Byronic despair. A written pro- 
gramme is added to each of the five movements to expound 
the imaginative material on which the music 1s founded. 
By the advice of his friends Berlioz once moré entered the 
Conservatoire, where, after several unsuccessful attempts, 
his cantata Sardanapalus (1830) gained him the first prize 
for foreign travel, in spite of the strong personal antagonism 


з In 1851 Verdi won one of е greatest 
triumphs of his career with Rigoletto, a triumph which 
was fully sustained by the production two years later of 
Il Trovatore and La Traviata. In these works Verdi 
reached the culminating point of what may be called his 
second manner. His development had been steady though 
gradual, and it is only necessary to compare the treat- 
ment of voice and orchestra in Rigoletto with that in 
Ernani to realize how quickly his talent had developed 
during these seven years. The popularity of Rigoletto, Il 
Trovatore, and La Traviata was enormous, and consolidated 
Verdi’s fame outside the frontiers of Italy. . 
б. . In Aida, an opera upon ап Egyptian 
subject, written in response to an invitation from Ismail 
Pasha, and produced at Cairo in 1871, Verdi entered upon 
the third period of his career. In this work he broke 
definitely with the operatic tradition which he had in- 
herited from Donizetti, in favour of a method of utterance, 
which, though perhaps affected in some degree by the 
influence of Wagner, still retains the main characteristics 
of Italian music. In Aida the treatment of the orchestra 
is throughout masterly, and shows a richness of resource 
which those who knew only Verdi’s earlier works scarcely 
Suspected him of possessing; nevertheless, the human 
ү was still the centre of Verdi's system. Verdi kept 
оешу abreast of modern musical development, Шы 
maa astic sense prevented him from falling into E 
one sses of the German school. In the Requiem, А 
zoni b in 1874 to commemorate the death of Man- 
music erdi applied his newly-found system to saci Я 
CREE His Requiem was bitterly assailed Dy pe2 f 
dig eue partly on the ground of its defiance 0 
e rules of musical grammar and partly because © 
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I know that my Re - deem - er 
oO = шс г —.— 

Se ي ي‎ ee ڪڪ‎ 
THE above melody is but one of those which form a 
musical Bible to the lovers of religious music. Oratorio 
has always found a congenial home in England. The 
articles HANDEL, HAYDN, MENDELSSOHN, BACH, in 
the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica at 
once suggest an immense literature с 
history of these composers and the qu 
work, а knowledge of which cannot be epitomized in 
a line but must be sought in the pages of the Thirty- 
five Volumes themselves. 

Nothing that has ever been written of Music has 
adequately expressed what it has meant to mankind ; but 
men will ever continueto write of Music, and those whom 
Music has enchanted will never stop enquiring into the 


nature of this art, whether through the medium of | 


analysis, psychological criticism, or panegyric. 
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ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


BEETHOVEN CHORAL SYMPHONY 
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To think of the symphonies alone, each of 
which may be regarded as a bright star in 
the musical firmament, is to conjure up the 
names of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, HAYDN, 
LISZT, TSCHAIKOVSKY, JOHANNES BRAHMS, 
and a great many more to whom separate 
articles have been devoted in the Tenth 
Edition. In the article MUSIC, by Sir 
George Macfarren, the reader will find a 
mass of information on this form of music 
which must heighten his appreciation of 


works like The Pastoral Symphony, the 


Symphonie Pathétique, the Jupiter Sym- 


| Phony, The Toy Symphony, and all the 


i Poems which so richly illustrate 
omena of the modern world, 
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‘crystallized other forms into permanence. In the 21 
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DANCE MUSIC 


HAT dance music is no mere A 
flexion of a mood of folly is wep 
understood by men of Zenius 
Has not Brahms himself sajq o 
* The Blue Danube," the mom 
famous waltz, perhaps, of the es 
century, that he wished he had 

been the composer of it? The articles GUNG’, 

STRAUSS, and many others in the Tenth 

Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica will 

give the reader a happy Start into this attractive 

region of musical research. Who can see the 
subjoined quotation without wanting to know 
something of the composer ? 
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OPERATIC MUSIC 


No one can see the initial notes of the Preislied quoted 
below without his mind being instantly clothed in a mist 
of golden reminiscence. The glowing. scenes of the 
Meistersinger will float into his imagination ; once again 
he will say, “ In this modern opera alone has the romance 
of the Middle Ages been touched into an insistent 
reality for an audience of four hundred years later by 
the wand of a master musician." 

Every one has his favourite opera, and whether he 
wishes to turn to DONIZETTI, ROSSINI, MOZART, 
WEBER, GOUNOD, GLUCK, MEYERBEER, OFFENBACH, 
or SULLIVAN he will be fully rewarded in the pages of 
the Tenth Edition of the Lxcyclopedia Britannica with 
brilliant narrative and criticism. 
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PIANO MUSIC 


No instrument has proved its value as a popular med 
for music so incontestably as the piano, and the таз i 
piano music is probably far in excess of that nn ticle 
on the PIANOFORTE, by Mr A. J. Hipkins, will be оше 
e most complete and accurate history of this instr 
У an unimpeachable, authority. Arti Iso on | 
d у. rticles ais 
FLUTE, BASSOON, LYRE, HARP, MANDOLIN, pum 
OE, CLARIONET, TRUMPET, ORGAN, and many ene 
are to be found throughout the Thirty-five Volumes Н 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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swamp, followed by a week’ 
› У eek's sharp fever, and a cheery young soldier, stout of heart and іт 
? art ап b, 


becomes a morose invalid i 
› grey-haired, and wri i 
pee 7 rinkled, vague of sight and hearing—an altogether 


A year's active life i { 

; i n а bracing climat ; Н 

indolent and joyless, becomes brisk, young, and happy e, and a fat, wheezing, middle-aged man, 
U . 


The magicians never claim 
ed the i 
upon ourselves. The only difference is that the magicians ч; d pee Wem есу 
i i a spell of instant effect, while we seem com 

to work our wonders by patient and continued effort. Yet some among the beneficent iene whos n i 
| \ е aid we m 
invoke seem to have the power of operating not only without active effort on our part but almost without kn = 

\ | і 2 our know- 
ledge. Just as a few nights’ sleep in the air of the pine-clad hills acts upon the body, so certain surroundings and 

7 


circumstances act upon the mind. It is no more true that man is the creature of his environment than it is that man ma 
y 


control the environment which in turn controls his character. 


The habit of asking questions and of satisfying instead of dismissing doubts will grow upon any man who so arranges 
his environment that his mind is stimulated to ask questions by the assurance that they will not remain unanswered. It is 


by satisfying the inquiries that arise in our minds that we gain knowledge. In one among his most recent stanzas, Mr 


Kipling touches upon this truth with his accustomed freshness of expression :— 


© I keep six honest serving meq, 
They taught me all I knew ; 
Their names are What and Why and When, 
And How and Where and Who." 


master who was asked how he would 
urt would try his patience, he would 
proceeded to name а 


old the story of a Scotch school 
d ceremonies of a co 
d have an after-dinner chat, and he 
of whom he would like to put a question. 
sovereign, cannot but feel how 
worthy schoolmaster 


| Soon after the King's Coronation а weekly paper t 
like to be a king, and who replied that, although the pomps an 
dearly love to choose, as may a king, the men with whom he woul 
score of the most distinguished scientific men and scholars in England, to each 
Even those of us who have the least longing for the responsibilities which weigh upon à 
great a privilege it would be if we were brought into close contact with the great men whom the 


imagined sitting at the royal table. 
The amount of error which we absorb from the reading of carelessly written newspaper paragraphs is so astounding, 
t themselves der afroi nee н ЧЕ 


the fog thro { to the eye of the casual rea 
ugh which the milestones of progress presen Е Р í 
the good serving-men, ‘ What," “Why,” “When,” “H ow,” «Where, and «Who, often return from ma ies 
) ) "ul DTE w 
expeditions with reports th ; d us hopelessly 2s In this respect, at any rate, it is within every man's power to 
eports that lead us opelessly UOS. 


со ч с mind grows daily mo 
del his environment, so to choose his intellectual а $ 


tray. 
surroundings that hi 


whenever & question arises in his mind, will 


talk or reading, and always find the answer he 


nce may not in itself be of great 
ne of the most 


ulting the Encyclopedia” Britannica 


e of a quiet evening s 
e great library of refere 
the store of information which makes 0 
by reason of a broader knowledge, commands 


and that desultory reading is always 
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turn 
to the volume half a dozen times in the cours 
Needs, 


And even although the question with which he comes to th 
to increase 
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3 Portance, he is always tempted to read a little more AO 
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c reading. The objection is easily answered. Stray half hours with books are f 
ог 


considered less useful than systemati 
e half hours over the trash of the railway book-stall, or th | 
e ast 


Пу wastes thos 


the most part unfruitful because a тап usua à ' 
machine-made novel from the circulating library. To read any article in the Encyclopedia Britannica enriches th 
end of the day’s work or the day's pleasure to undertake anything so formidabl € 

e as 


mind, and men who are too tired at the 
ding, on turning 
f really useful readin 


to the Encyclopedia to resolve a doubt, will often find themselves with 
Out 


a systematic course of rea 
g which they never would have had the courage to plan for th 
em. 


conscious effort doing an amount o 


selves. 
w church music because it was too “catchy” in char 4 
acter, replied, 


ring a protest against certain ne i 
on the same ground there is no reason why so dignified a work 
as 


tunes?” And 
xert its influence in the waste moments of life as well as in its graver h 
Ours, 


ica is very far from being the repellent book 


John Wesley, on hea: 
* Why should the Devil have all the good 


the Encyclopedia Britannica should not e 
In this connection it must be remembered that the Encyclopedia Britann 


which some people imagine it to be. 
e measure responsible for many misconceptions of this sort. The pond 
erous 


The title of the work is no doubt in som 
k, when it was first issued in 1768, and in those days it w 
as 


name comes down to us from the remote beginnings of the boo 


considered indecorous for knowledge to present itself in other than the most s 
are none the less fascinating because one describes them as history and biography, and even a schoolboy will find in th 
n the 


Encyclopedia Britannica delightfully clear and stirring accounts of all his heroes. Itis indeed, throughout, a book 

written i : : : 0 

tten in the most unpretentious style; the writers who made it are men of such intellectual stature that they had no Ж 
пее 


olemn attire. Vet the romances of геа] life 


ш strut. Fat phrases, when they have any purpose at all, are employed by writers to cast broad shadows in which thei 
ignorance may lie undetected. As a rule the man who absolutely knows through and through the subject he i o 
about speaks amy and to the point. Of all the contributors to the Encyclopedia Britannica it may be s We С 
wrote from the very fullest knowledge, and of many of them it may be said that they themselves were the E 2 x 
0 


the knowledge which they present to the reader. 


Befo ; ST ; 
Хз d 3 ue EE NC ан a Argon, the reader knows that an almost matchless knowledge of physics 
MEE. homme ea 3 "E E E possesses m even higher value than this. Lord Rayleigh himself 
MEE ete which ^ eee x Р ewar, іп his Article оп Liquid Gases, tells the story of liquefied 
MM E. the ncn rom nature by the use of a force more weird than any of which the 
ao CONTE id 3 à $ c emical attribute of cold—the very essence of death in nature—he cubed it to a 
ama ere р op oe we M yielded to its force and lay prone in the basin on his work-bench. 
in the forbidden Arctic, where so many e oM zi e Article, tells us the results of his fight against cold 
Sir Harry Johnston writes of Lakes Nyassa and Tan eir lives in toll before the journey was well begun. When 
шины i as а ganyika, he knows them as а landowner knows 
in turn is treated by Count ae ded the British power in Central Africa which he describes. MESS id 
› ccompanied Dr Karl Peters on one of the most remarkable i iti 
of equatorial expeditions. 


When Mr Walter Crane wri 
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cito E AM His and Crafís his words seem to shape themsel A 
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skies, we сап, at any rate, Gold life to эп 
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НЕ aim of the Stage is twofold. 
seek relief from the oppression 


contained in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 


and comedians is appropriately suggested in the secti : 
: on of th 
The following fragments from the great mass of REM ae 
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DRAMA 


ja is often a looking- 


glass in W i [ 35 
d h ch у see the hidaousness of Vice and the beautie 
$ 0] vir tue, 


FANNY KEMBLE, 


personal experiences, and to see 
€ not only a spectacle, but they 
е on the operatic stage. The subject of 
and Music, while the history of tragedians 
ted to Biography. 

sical, Medieval, Romantic, and 


Serve no purpo: ; ) 
е which has been accumulated on dramatic subjects purpose but to convey a faint suggestion’ of the vast 


THE.RISE AND PROGRESS OF ENGLISH DRAMA 
From the Articles (63 pages) by ADOLPHUS WM. WARD, Liti.D., AUGUSTE FILON, and WM, ARCHER, 


Drama.— Such had been the beginnings 
of tragedy in England up to the time when the genius of 
dramatists worthy to be called the predecessors of 
Earliest Shakespeare, under the influence of а creative 
comediei; literary epoch, seized the form ready totheir hands. 
The birth of comedy, at all times a process of less labour, 
had slightly preceded that of tragedy in Ше history of 
our drama. Isolated Latin comedies had been produced 
in the original or in English versions or reproductions as 
early as the reign of Henry VIIL, and the morality and 
its descendant, the interlude, pointed the way towards 
nationalizing and popularizing types equally fitted to divert 
Roman and Italian and English audiences. Thus the 
earliest extant English comedy, N. Udall's Ralph Roister 
Doister, which cannot be dated later than 1551, may be 
described as a genuinely English adaptation of Plautus, 
while its successor, Gammer Gurtows Needle, printed 1575, 
and probably written by (Bishop) Still, has an original, 
and in consequence a slighter, though by no means un- 
amusing plot. In the main, however, our езу "English 
comedy, while occasionally introducing characters of 
genuinely native origin, and appealing to the traditional 
humours of Will Summer, the court-fool of Henry VIII., 
or Grim, the collier of Croydon, was content to borrow 
its themes from Italian or classical sources ; Ariostos I 
Suppositi found a translator in Gascoigne (1566), and the 
dum of Plautus translators or imitators in writers 
rather later dates. While on the one hand the mixture 
x tragic with comic motives was already leading in the 
irection of tragi-comedy, the precedent of the Italian 
ош drama encouraged the introduction of figures an 
room classical mythology ; and the rapid and versa- 
to E ES of Italian comedy seemed likely to cond 
у rol the progress of the lighter branch of the Engis 
ama, 
Ru such promises as these the glories of our фи 
ipened by the warmth and light of the grea 
conditions Elizabethan age—of which the beginnings may 
Bieber fairly be reckoned from the third ош 
drama, û Of the reign to which it owes its name. 6 
could not queen’s steady love of dramatic ete ae 
tributed, to. iteli hayo led trogen E jio а 
Roco КО, Such a result. Against the alec S 
the PWritanism was already directing against the stag 
е hands of Northbrooke, the repentant playwright 
osson, Stubb bed o ot only the 
arren ү, ез, and others, were to be веб n AD 
0 avour of royalty, and the more direct patron Б 
al great nobles, Ъ У, ; authorities Were 
teady weich: ut the fact that literary lish drama in 
the bala ighing the endeavours of the Eng pstract 
nce of respectful criticism, and that 1n the a 
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at least the claims of both tragedy and comedy were 
upheld by those who shrunk ка the desipience vt idle 
pastimes. As the popularity of the stage increased, the 
functions of playwright and actor, whether combined or 
not, began to hold out a reasonable promise of personal 
gain. Nor, above all, was that higher impulse, which 
leads men of talent and genius to attempt forms of art in 
harmony with the tdstes and tendencies of their times, 
wanting to the group of writers who can be remembered 
by no nobler name than that of Shakespeare's predecessors. 


In England the whole mechanism of theatrical life had 
undergone a radical change in the middle decades of the 
century. At the root of this change lay the immense 
growth of population and the enormously increased facilities 
of communication between London and the provinces. 
Similar causes came into operation, of course, in France, 
Germany, and Austria, but were much less dis- 


tinctly felt, because the numerous and important Bagian 
subventioned theatres of these countries remained 
Free trade 


more or less unaffected by economic influences. ; 
in theatricals (subject only to certain licensing regulations 
and to a court censorship of new plays) was established 
in England by an Act of 1843, which abolished the long 
moribund monopoly of the “legitimate drama claimed by . 
the “ Patent Theatres "of Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 
The drama was thus formally subjected to the operation 
of the law of supply and demand, like any. other article 
of commerce, and managers Were eft, unaided and ES 
hampered by any subvention ог privilege, to oe to the 
tastes of a huge and growing community. Theatres very 


ipli etition grew ever keener, and the 
а т liplied, co рата of ostentatious decors 
Gon and lavish advertisement, became the one objects Я 
agerial effort. This process of evolution my By 
КЫ : begun in the second. quarter of the 19t e 
Pecan leted itself in the 3rd. Ше system W. SS 
Sw pa almost unforeseen 1n 1825, was in Iu 
eroe 1 The repertory theatre, with its 
operation in Rm 


constant саза of p Pa OF mere 
шеп partiy ^J. da faint 
Сола йо tradition, FER, т E 
and far-off memory: - Ч Wo MCN е 
MEAE rug iti he Baneroft- 
M ERE economic conditions. T ' 
Ја the pole at the old Prince of e ыле 
Role d 1870, was of even more impo ince 
tween 1869 ап › point of view. By 


om a literary | 
an economii po п а luxurious place of resort, 
making their 1 tating in their productions the accent, 
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Sir Richard 
Jebb 
writes the 
Article 
OLYMPIA 
in 


Vol. 17. 


Zw CUM EUN k Ж? pers ee 


three pcr The myst 


The lives of all the great actors and actresses 


costume, and furniture of upper and upper-middle oe 
life, the Bancrofts had initiated a reconciliation w a 
Society and the Stage. Throughout the middle sone 
of the century it was the constant complaint © e 


ED jas by 
а world of wealth and fashion was 0) 
managers that the ОН стор, 


no means to be tempted to the theatre. 
management changed all that. Tt was at the Prince of 
Wales’s that half-guinea stalls were first introduced ; and 


these stalls were always filled. As other theatres adopted 
the same policy of upholstery, both on and off the stage, 
fashion extended its complaisance to them as well. In 
yet another way the reconciliation was promoted—by the 
ever-increasing tendency of young men and women of 
good birth and education to seek a career upon the stage. 
For the past fifteen years, then, the theatre has been one 
of the favourite amusements of fashionable (though not 
necessarily of intellectual) Society. Tt is often contended 
that the influence of the sensual and cynical stall audience 
is а pernicious one. . In some ways, no doubt, it is detri- 
mental ; but there is another side to the case. Even the 
cynicism of Society marks an intellectual advance upon 
the sheer rusticity which prevailed during the middle 
years of the 19th century and accepted without a murmur | 
plays (original and adapted) which bore no sort of relation | 
to life. In a celebrated essay published in 1879, Matthew | 
Arnold dwelt on thg sufficiently obvious fact that the 
result of giving English names and costumes to French 
characters was to make their sayings and doings utterly 
unreal and “fantastic.” ИЕ 7 ENG 

The above is but а 68th part of the space devoted to the 
single subject DRAMA in the Tenth Edition.) 


ORIGIN OF TRAGEDY AND COMEDY. 


From the Article (78 pages) by Prof. Sir R. JEBB, Principal 
DONALDSON, A. 8. WILKINS, and JOHN RAE, K 
Greece.—. . . . . . “Tragedy” meant “the goat- 
song,” a goat being sacrificed to Dionysus before the hymn 
Tragedy. TAS SUDE. “Comedy,” “the village-song," is 
. . the same hymn regarded as an occasion for 
RENE jest. Then the leader of the chorus would assume 
a part ae messenger from Dionysus, or even that of the 
[4 mself, and recite an adventure to the worshippers 
who made choral response. ‘The next step was to arrange 
a dialogue between the leader (corypheus) and one ch e 
member of the ch pa 
i e chorus, hence called “the answerer” 
(hypocrites, afterwards the ordinary word for “act ү» 
This last improvement is ascribed to the Atti x } 
с B.C.) Тһе elements of drama were is DE S 
e choral hymn to Dionysus (the “di DN Hel 
recelved an artistic form hee = M) d 
though only between the leader of ШОЛ. Ше; 
single actor, һай been introduced in Attica : Phr ыа 
ап Athenian, celebrated in this manner s ps 
the Persian wars; but in his “dra [ыо уез of 
only one actor. pur there was still 
ZEschylus (born 525 
з\р B.C.) becam 
pee by introducing a TA e but under o 
e dialogue independent of the chorus уч 


[See also EURIPIDES, /ESCHYLUS, and SOPHOCTES.| 


MEDI/EVAL PLAYS. 
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From the Article (68 
1 pages) by ADOL 
Litt.D., AUGUSTE FILON, and p паи A 


Drama.— The 1 
(amas productions of th 1 
gious drama it is usual technically to ЕЯ 
enes proper deal with scriptural 
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of the past and prese 


nt are given in the Tenth Edition 
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events only, their purpose being to set forth, with " 
of the prophetic or preparatory history of the е aid 
Old Testament, and more especially of the ful. “steries 
filling events of the New, the central mystery of PR 
the Redemption of the world, as accomplished by distin als 
the Nativity, the Passion, and the Resurrection guished, 
But in fact these were not kept distinctly apart fec 
miracle-plays, OF miracles, which are strictly EDAM the 
cerned with the legends of the saints of thie SENS Con. 
in England the name mysteries was not in use, Cn 
species the miracles must more especially have hee 
from the resources of the monastic literary drama, еп feq 


by the end of the 13th century, to emancipate dramati 
performances from the control of the church... . , | ^ 


At times favoured, at times denounced by the dl 
ergy, 


| dramatic entertainments thus lustily flourished for a serieg 


of centuries, in some countries more, in others 
less, religious in their character, and variously Progress 
reinforced by the efforts of the craftsmen of the ME 
acting profession. In France, where they had drama in 
always preserved a secular side, they soonest 2470 
advanced into forms connecting themselves with later 
growths of the drama. At Paris the fraternity of the 
Bazoche (clerks of the Parliament and the Chátelet) in 1303 
acquired the right of conducting the popular festivals; but 
after the Confrérie de la Passion, who devoted themselves 
originally to the performance of passion-plays, had obtained 
a royal privilege for this purpose in 1402, the Bazoche 
gave itself upto the production of moralities. ....... 
5 9. о 979 5 EIN NES Ја Germany, 
on the other hand (the history of whose drama so widely 
differs fs that of the Spanish), religious plays were 
performed probably as early as the 12th century at the 
Christmas and Easter festivals. Other festivals were 
afterwards celebrated in the same way, but up to the 
Reformation Easter enjoyed the preference. About the 
14th century miracle-plays began to be frequently per 
formed ; and as these often treated subjects of historical 
interest, local or other, the transition to the barren 
beginnings of the German historical drama was afterwards 
easy. Though these early German plays often have an 
element of the moralities, they were not as in France 
blended with the drolleries of the professional strollers 
(Л ahrende Leute), which, carried on chiefly in carnival time, 
gave rise to the Shrove-Tuesday plays ('astnachtsspitlt) 
scenes from common life largely interspersed with practi 
fun. To these last a more enduring literary form was firs 
aes in the 15th century by Hans Rosenplüt, о 
шур Hans Schnepperer, called Rosenb ps 
essor of Hans Sachs. By this time а connexio: 
was establishing itself in Germany between the drama 
amusements of the people and the literary Jabours of ш 
ОСА but the religious drama prop 1 
h d o шу Тат коа the times of the d 
RD uud E in Bavaria and Pas 


1 i 
aM passion-play of Oberammergau, familiar in its present stance? 
in the dı £9 many visitors, was instituted under special огеш ду 
in the days of the Thirty Years’ War (1684). Various reasons ^ 
its having been allowed to survive. 


[See the Articl 9 i ith 
ofthis extract) e MYSTERY zn connexion wW? / 
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`` «LOUIS SEIZE" DRAMA. 


From the Article on 


hais.— During the sa 
geaum ar? the foundations of a more E. fiis 
“o famous comedies, the best of their class since 
The earlier, Le Barbier de Seville, 
those Ce prohibition, was put on the stage in 1775. 


first representa ^ | 
chais had overloaded the last scene with allusions to 


of his own case and the whole action of the piece 
and heavy. But with undaunted energy he 

i cut down and remodelled the piece in time 
n the second representation, when it achieved a complete 
Er The intrigues which were necessary in order to 
obtain a license for the second and more famous comedy 
Le Mariage de Figaro are highly amusing, and throw 
much light on the unsettled state of public sentiment at 
the time. The play Was completed in 1781, but the 
opposition of Louis XVL, who saw its dangerous ten- 
dencies, was not overcome till 1784. The comedy had an 
unprecedented success. The principal character in both 
plays, the world-famous Figaro, is а, completely. original 
conception ; and for mingled wit, shrewdness, gaiety, and 
philosophic reflection, may not unjustly be ranked along- 
side of the great Tartuffe. . EU». 


success: 


SPANISH MIRACLE PLAYS. 


A brief extract from the Article by Dr. RICHARD 
GARNETT, L.L.D. 

Autos Sacramentales.—A 
volume might be written upon this most feculiar of all 
the forms of the modern European drama. We can only 
describe it here as a development of the mystery or 
miracle play of the Middle Ages, designed “line it for 
public representation on some specified religious occasion, 
and falling like it into two classes, the strictly Biblical 
play, of which Calderon’s Brazen Serpent is an instance, 
and the religious allegory. i 


Calderon.— 


The latter is Calderon's 
characteristic department, and nothing can surpass the 
boldness and quaintness of his personifications. Man, 
de World, Guilt, the Morning Star, the Synagogue, and 
qued RS for example, among his innumerable 
З ne. . . LI . . . 


THE AUTHOR OF GIL BLAS AND THE 
THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


Prom the Article (2 pages) by GEORGE SA INTSBURY. 


Notwithstanding the great 
the Théàtre 


RES did not welcome him, and in the year of the 


0 : : it 
oth ne computation he produced either alone OF wi 


Song bout % 


disti 
m . 
Ее td Te was also industrious in prose fiction. 


; orato. 
Gil Blas he translated the Orlando DN or 
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A PAGE OF DRAMATISTS. 


sn ч, Le Bachelier de 
yes c bs and in 1733 produced the Vie et 
wur. Ur аа which is curiously like 
ilio ШОКК ae Besides all this, Le Sage was 
кот of La Valise Trouvée, a collection of 
ps pn Sig and of some minor pieces, of which Une 
Tip 8 Parques is the most remarkable. This laborious 

continued until 1740, when he was more than 


Salamanque and 


A MASTER WRITER OF ITALIAN COMEDY. 


From the Article on 


; Goldoni.— Once he promised to write 
п comedies in a year, and kept his word ; among 
px ps A his very best, such as Z} Caffe, Lt 
ae ; ü "ола а. When he left the company of 
Medebac, passed over to that maintained by the 
patrician Vendramin, continuing to write with the greatest 
facility. In 1761 he was called to Paris, and before 
leaving Venice he wrote Una delle ultime Sere di Carne- 
vale (One of the Last Nights of Carnival), an allegorical 
comedy in which he said good-bye to his country. At 
the end of the representation of this play, the theatre 
resounded with applause, and with shouts expressive of 
good wishes. Goldoni, at this proof of public sympathy, 
wept as a child. At Paris, during two years, he wrote 
comedies for the Italian actors; then he taught Italian to 
the royal princesses ; and for the wedding of Louis XVI. 
and of Marie Antoinette he wrote in French one of his best 
comedies, Le Bourru Bienfarsant, which was a great 
success. ; i 


ооо 9 с 


SCANDINAVIAN DRAMA. 


A portion of the Article on 

Ibsen.—..--:: With Rosmersholm (1885) he 
rose to the height of his genius again ; this is а mournful, 
but neither à pessimistic nor а cynical play. The fates 
which hang round the contrasted lives of Rosmer and 
Rebecca, the weak-willed scrupulous man and the strong- 
willed unshrinking woman, the old culture and E пе, 
the sickly’ conscience and the robust one, те RISE яве 4 
dramatic antithesis. Since that time, Ibsen ks m 
a series of dramas, of a more and more Sy m bo kel aue 
yoetic character ; the earliest of these was the a ке 
The Lady from the Sea (1888). At бшш a e 
brought out Hedda Gabler ; two has e : 8 Jue 
builder in which many critics see br En peu 
of his genius; at the close of 189: e Eyolf; 


Christmas 1896 John Gabriel Borkman ; and in January 
1900 When Li d 


We Dead Awaken. 
From the Article on 
arose Cuts to ob- 
"the stage, Björnson concentrated his 
led Leonarda, which appeared in 
] for religious toleration, and it 
This was not allayed Буа 
which was brought out а 
these plays Г em 

: f them (exce 

second peio an p the boards. Не хаз КЫП, 
A Bankes MT in preserved silence as 
disappointe, © he produced & social 
; in 1883, he was unable to persuade 


Bjornson.— 
*» a full success 0 
ae the drama cal 


1879. This was an appea 


amatist 
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For the titles of some of the article 


s on Literature, see p. 124 of this pamphlet. 
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IN THE 18th an 

HE RUSSIAN STAGE 
Д 19th CENTURIES. E 
| TKIN, W. Н. 
ў 7 pages) by Prince KROPO h 

i A d ы ^it D. MACKENZIE WA LLACE, 

K.CI.E., K.C.V.0. 
Russia.—....-- 
the reign of Elizabeth 


progress, Ње French 


Sumaro Alexander Sumarokoff (1718-1777) VB Pd 
E and verse in abundance—comedies, trag i 
idyls, satires, and epigrams. . . - It took the ШО RUE 
ID find out that E аз eh] ne ГЕ лу. 
iambic line, which is the m Е gedy 
Bi و‎ (“Demetrius the Pretender”) E 
certainly not without merit. Some of the piec 
of Kniazhnin had great success in their Re 
such as The Chatterbox, The Originals, an 
especially Zhe Fatal Carriage. He is now, кү, 
almost forgotten. In 1756 the first theatre was opene 
at St Petersburg, the director being Sumarokoff. Up to 
this time the Russians had acted only religious plays, such 
as those written by Simeon Polotzki. . ........... 
Since the Boris Godunof of Pushkin, which was the 
first attempt in Russia to produce a play on the Shake- 
spearian model, many others have appeared in 
the same style. A fine trilogy was composed 
by Count A. Tolstoi on tle three subjects, The 
Death of Ivan the Terrible (1866), The Czar Feodor 
(1868), and The Czar Boris (1869). . . . . . . . 


DEXTERITY IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
PLOTS. 


A passage from the Life of 

Sardou.—...... He soon ranked with the 
two undisputed leaders of dramatic art, Augier and 
Dumas. He lacked the powerful humour, the eloquence 
and moral vigour of the former, the passionate conviction 
and pungent wit of the latter, but he was a master of 
clever and easy flowing dialogue. He adhered to Scribe’s 
constructive methods, which combined the three old kinds 
of comedy—the comedy of character, of manners, and of 
intrigue—with the drame bourgeois, and blended the 
heterogeneous elements into a compact body and living 
unity. He was no less dexterous in handling his materials 
than his master had been before him, and at the Same time 
opened a wider field to social satire, He ridiculed the 
vulgar and selfish middle class person in Vos Intimes, the 
gay old bachelors in Les Vieus Garçons, the modern 
Tartufes in Séraphine, the rural element in Nos Bons 
Villageois, the old-fashioned customs and antiquated 
political beliefs in Les Ganaches, the revolutionary spirit 
and those who thrive on it in Jtabagas and Le Roi Carotte, 


Kniazh- 
nin. 


Recent 
drama. 


Thus he 


from the 


in Patrie is f 
on the rising of the Dutch gueux at the onal at RES 


century. The French Revolution furnisl : : 
three plays, Les Merveilleuses СИ Aa ш wiih 


Sans Géne. In many of these 

plays, ho 
obvious that a thin varnish of fae es 
for the Purpose, had been artificially 
modern thoughts and feelings. . r 


ever, it was too 
earning, acquired 
aid on to cover 
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ETERNAL STAGE TYPES. 


From the Article (1 page) by R. Е WHEELEp 

inello.—...... t is possible ¢ Я 
КЕ unen old Ludi Osci, transmitted through a VE 

of the mystery plays, is to be found in the character . b 
direct descent from the Maccus of the Atellans, 2 6 ш 
precluded by the fact that, while there are traces of the 
cradual development of the northern Punch from the 
Neapolitan Pulcinella, the latter with its grey hat, white 
smock and trousers, masked face, and undistorted body is 
widely different from its alleged prototype. Tt Seems 
necessary, therefore, to regard the Pulcinella as in large 
part a distinct creation of comparatively modern date 
Prior to the 17th century there 15 no indication in the 
Italian burlesque poets of the existence of Pulcinella 
though Riccoboni places the creation of the part before 

00. 

ies Perrucci (1699) and Gimma assert with some 
show of authority that Silvio Fiorillo. a comedian named 
after his principal part Captain Matamoros (the Italian 
Miles Gloriosus), invented the Neapolitan Pulcinella. . 3 
This would place the origin of the Italian Pulcinella some- 
where about the commencement of the 17th century, the 
original character appearing to have been that of a country 
clown, hook-nosed, shrill-voiced, cowardly, boastful, and 
often stupid, yet given at times to knavish tricks and 
shrewd sayings. In thorough accordance with this date, 
we find that the earliest known appearance of Polichinelle 
in France is at the commencement of the reign of Louis 
XIV., in the show of the puppet-playing dentist Jean 
Brioché. It might have been expected that the shrewder 
and wittier side of the character would most commend 
itself to the French mind, and there is good reason to 
believe that the Polichinelle of Brioché was neither a 
blunderer nor a fool. The puppet . . . is described in 
the Combat de Cyrano de Bergerac as a “petit Ésope de 
bois, remuant, tournant, virant, dansant, riant, parlant, 
petant" and as “cet hétéroclite marmouset, disons mieux, 
ce drolifique bossu.” . 


алу 


HARLEQUIN AND COLUMBINE. 


From the Article (2 pages) by A. W. WARD, M.A., Prof. of 
English Literature. 
Pantomime.— ...... It should be noted 


ason (apparently produced a few years earlier, first 
burlesque on the subject came out in 1781) was the 
complete performance of the kind produced in 
He also notes The Death of Captain Cook, ada. i 
the Parisian stage, as possessing considerable vage 
merit, and exhibiting “a pleasing picture of e nce 
customs and manners,” То conclude, the chief differ Ө 
between the earlier and later forms of English pantor thin 
Seems to lie in the fact that in the earlier Нате: 


7 ich 
pervaded the action, appearing in the comic scenes wh 
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. ? ip by Rodin is referred to in the late 
norated іп. GLAND, and in the Article CALAIS, 


dL. do ar 
The dramatic incident comm 1 
Dr Rawson Gardiner's Artic 


“THE BURGHERS OF CALAIS.” By AvcvsrE RODIN. 


| AUGUSTE RODIN is but one of the many sculptors to whom the Tenth Edition devotes separate Articles, 


Victor Hvao, B 
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| | in the Tenth Edition is by Mr Swinburne. 


в THEATRE, SHAKESPEARE, STAGE wc 


me Article headings under which partieular а И АСТ, COSTUME : 
auon оп Drama wi , are а few of th 
will b е general 


ied throughout the piece with the serioug Which 
alterna ‘ite packbone of the story. Columbine (original] 
formet, 

a 
in E. aiden courted by her adventurous lover, whom 
Шаб 
«lage co 
у ic effects were of course accumulated, insteaq 
Td he transformation scene, upon the last scene of 
neh in modern pantomime follows upon the shadowy 


‘edly Joseph Grimaldi (1779-1837), of whom Charles 
ions үн his youth edited a biography. His memory 


js abov 


Mother Goose, 


SILENT DRAMA. 
From the Article by WILLIAM CHAPPELL, 

Ballet.—...... The disuse of dialogue and of 
yocal music in ballet seems to have been arrived at only 
by degrees. One of the most complete books upon the 
subject is by the Jesuit Le Pére Menestrier (Claude 
Francois), Des Ballets Anciens et Modernes, 12mo, 1681. 
He was the inventor of a ballet for Louis XIV. in 1658; 
and in his book he analyses about fifty of the early Italian 
and French ballets. His definition is as follows:— 
“Ballets are dumb comedies, which should be divided into 
acts and scenes, like other theatrical pieces.  Recitations 
divide them into acts, and the entrées of dancers are equal 
in number to the scenes.” 


CRITIC AND DRAMATIST. 


From the Article (4 pages) by JAMES SIME, M.A., Author 
of “ Life and Writings of Lessing.” 

Lessing.— ... . Some medical lectures he 
did attend; but his ambition was to become a great 
dramatist, and as long as Frau Neuber's company kept 
together he occupied himself almost exclusively with the 
theatre, being frequently present at rehearsal during the 
day as well as at the performance in the evening. 

In 1748 the company broke up. Жүз nio 7 
NRI c o m n In Berlin Lessing now | 
"Pent three years maintaining himself chiefly by literary 
Work... . His father had been bitterly opposed to his 
scheme of life, and in 1751 urged him to complete his 
Studies at the university of Wittenberg. Feeling the 
Reed of further thought and research, Lessing at last 
consented, and at the close of the year left Berlin. It is 
"у of note that he had been brought into slight 
Contact with ү oltaire, for whom he had translated some 
ocuments relating to the Hirsch trial. »& 35 
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г | 
and а ке Tenth Edition itself the reade ye a 
may SU: stages from the festival of Dionys 
mon udy the conditions of dramatic writing he world 
1 ment of literary drama for the rest of the 

M hinese dramas discussed with accuracy ant 
which = Manfred. with Pi-Pa-Ki (The Story о 


E < i 1 
15 one thing to want to know and a 


| Goethe, he decided to divid 


Aristophanes and 


1 appreciation. 
f dus Lute), the famous 
35 produced under the Ming dynasty. E 


м ng n Inc 
ан { х rmation, à 
he reader to obtain minute info ily and 


HISTORY IN GERMAN DRAMA. 


— 


4 pages) by JAMES | 
“ History of бамы, елй 


From the Article ( 


occasional] 
Wallenstein. LL 


stems Lager, Die "Piccolo 


Weimar theatre in October 1798 
in January 1799 


7 ^ s 9 
Whole produced а profound Impression, and it is certainly 


BIS - . Wallen- 
Stein 15 the most subtle and complex of Schiller's dramatic 


| Conceptions, and it taxes the powers of the greatest actors 
to present an adequate rendering of the motives which 


explain his strange and dark career. The love-story of 
Max Piccolomini and Thekla is in its own way not less 
impressive than the story of Wallenstein with which it is 
Interwoven, Max and Thekla are purely ideal figures, 
and Schiller touches the deepest soutces of tragic pity by 
his masterly picture of their hopeless passion and of their 
spiritual freedom and integrity. 


“WHOM TIME ASSAILS NOT." 


From the Article (16 pages) by OSCAR BROWNING, М.А. 


Goethe.— ...... The second part of Faust has 
been a battlefield of controversy since its publication, and 
demands fuller attentiOh. Its fate may be com- 


pared with that of the latest works of Beethoven. pow 
For a long time it was regarded as impossible to faust 


sta and as not worth understanding, 

ue. of a great artist whose faculties had been 

impaired by age. By degrees 1t has, by careful labouz, 

become intelligible to us, and the conviction is ыз ing 

that it is the deepest and most important work o à e 
authorslife. Its composition cannot be alee e D 
thought. There is no doubt that the poche e l a e 
age of eighty the plan which he had conceived sixty yeu 
Sf The work in its entirety may be described as the 
is ve t of Faust “writ large.” This is a picture of the 
ee of society as that was of the microcosm of the 
Se tol The parallelism between the two dramas is. 
hes but it reveals itself more and more clearly to 
ns > LI a Ы . L * 


a patient study. 


ET its lex 

j 'ace the art of acting through is баре 

he w ould o e eus Théâtre Français. Hes ne 
latest proc JEschylus founded in Greece an еши 

c. too, he will find the poetry of ihe on 
Here NU ay compare the characteristics of Lor 

He may Chinese drama by Kao-Tong-Kia, 


ow to find out what you want to know. 


to know h n half a million entries has been 


nd rapidly acquired 


compi] i be casi iı Britannica. * s 
з m x p , els je eas deg ritanm А 
kn T 0 with the aid of which facts E Y tion of the Enc lopædia Bri | а о 
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lex of more tha in all the provinces of human . 


THE PLAY-GOER AS CRITIC. 

Y 

| Sa] IFFERENCES of opinion 
l | | .as to the merits ог 
| , defects of а new play 


i might be thought to be abo- 
| lished by the authoritative re- 
views of experienced dramatic 
critics. But so far from estab- 
i lishing a consensus of opinion, 
i the critics, as we all know, are 
| constantly at variance with one 
| | another. 

i j Every enthusiastic play-goer 
| may cultivate for himself a 
| critical sense which will enable 
| him to dispense with the Obiter 
|. - Dicta of the newspapers. But 


| Һе must arm himself with the 
i 3 critic's weapons—that is to say, 
ll he must study the history of 
| the Drama, evolve a philosophy 
| of dramatic art, and finally 
| | . apply mature conclusions to the 
| production and performance of 
current plays. Thus, if he had 

| read the article Villon, the por- 
| · tion of the historical article 
. France dealing with Louis ХІ, 

and Mr Saintsbury’s observa- 
tions on Villon in the portion 
А devoted to Literature, he would 
be far more competent to judge 

what degree of truth or veri- 
similitude has been attained in 

the play If I were King. Nor 

_ can Drury Lane fail to excite a 

: * heightened interest in us if we 


VR nd 
= — Of theatres in London, which we 


rticles such as Stage Mechan- 
ism, Pantomime, Ballet, will 
further enlighten us in the 


ainment with which tradi- 
ong associated certain 
| Е 


С) ! 
in order to supersede the critic 


( 1231 

Among the 

Tenth Edition devotes separa 
are: 

SARAH BERNHARD 

FANNY 


MADAME 


Mns KEELEY, E. A. SOTHERN, 


RACHEL, Sır HENRY IRVING, 
SALVINI. 


| 


аге: 


BEN JONSON, MASSINGER, 


WYCHERLEY, DEKKER, OTWAY, 


| 


| SHERIDAN, GOLDSMITH, 


IBSEN, BJORNSEN, ECHEGARAY, 


SARDOU, MOLIERE, RACINE, 


CORNEILLE, SCRIBE, DUMAS. 


Mr SAINTSBURY writes on 
VILLON. 


The Article 
LONDON 


is by T. F. HENDERSON and H, B, 


WHEATLEY, 


STAGE MECHANISM AND 


SCENERY 


are discussed by E, Q, SACHS and 


WILLIAM TELBIN, 
Professor A, W. WARD writes on 
PANTOMIME. 
Mr WILLIAM CHAPPELL writes on 
С О BALLET 


5 9 


Actors fo each of whom the 
te accounts 


T, EDWIN BOOTH, 
KEMBLE, J. JEFFERSON, 


ELLEN TERRY, DION BOUCICAULT, 
MODJESKA, JOHN TOOLE, 


Mrs SIDDONS, COQUELIN, 


Among the Dramatists treated at 
length in the Encyclopedia Britannica 


| SHAKESPEARE, CALDERON, GOETHE, 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 


FORD, SHIRLEY, CONGREVE, 


APHRA BEHN, ADDISON, 


BYRON, SHELLEY, BROWNING, 


LESSING, SCHILLER, 
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play-goer is Not А 

E уе Con, 

fined to the Instances of site 
we have already given ex a 
Ха, 

А knowledg i ys 
edge of the Career g 


Rachel will enable ug a 


ll 
more adequately to de 


appre} 
that of the Bernhardt = 
To 


know nothing of Garrick is t 
3 0 
miss а complete appreciation of 
é 0 

one of Mr Charles Wynd 


i nam’s 
most triumphant 


impersona. 
The dramatic power 
which has distinguished Signor 
Tamagno’s 


tions. 


performance of 
Otello at once sug- 

. 2 . ©) 
gests the historical performance 


Verdi's 


of the great Shakespearian rôle 
by Salvini. Sir Henry Irving 
to-day plays many of the parts 
canonized for our ancestors by 
the performances of Phelps, 
Fechter, Macready, Kean, 
Kemble, to each of whom, as 
well as to Sir Henry himself 
the Tenth Edition devotes à 
separate article. Nor is it les 
true in a historical sense thai 
Ellen Terry is a successor t0 
Mrs Siddons. To many people 
the incomparable Coquelin is 
the sole source of interpretation 
for Molière. Similarly, mud 
as we may lament the decline 
of classics as a power in educa- 
tion, we cannot shut our eye 
to the fact that of the mU 


e 
D Q ar t 
| Gdipus is known, by me 


greater number have 
in the Alexandrines = 
by M. Mounet-Sully, 4® P 
not read it at all in the € 
of Sophocles. Not the 
important of the varie fist 
tion on Drama in the | "m 
Edition will also be found ™ 
article Socjal Progress. 
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COMMERCE 


r et r taon ۹  / 


1! 


7 would 


Й 


ORD MACAULAY once taunted England with b‏ س 


of to-day the taunt has lost its point, 


which bec 
founded, T 
by the untirin 


promi 


work any man, you must either know his nature and 
weaknesses or dísadvantages, and so awe him ; or those 


S ; If there is one | 
has taught us all, it is that in Commerce lies what s 


Millennium. More than that, History teaches us tha 
Empire has been attained by commercial enterprise, 

of their trade monopoly, had not in the closing year 
to a point at which the British consumer would not 
ame mistress of India and trustee of that priceless possessi 
In almost every quarter of the vast British dominions the 


fashlons, and so lead him ; OF hls ends 


that have interest in him, and s and so win him; or his 


0 govern hím.—BACON, 


eing 


as a world-controlling 


: Dutch, in the 
S of the sixteenth century force а 


and could not buy, 


S policy during the next decade. 


How exhaustive the treatment of the subject has been, may be realized by any one who will glance over the subjoined extracts 
5 1 - ; 
which pretend to be no more than examples of some of the many subjects dealt with in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


———————————M 


THE FIRST ** CORNER" IN WHEAT. 
From the Article (26 pages) Ьу G. J. 8, BROOMHALL, Editor 


of the “ Corn Trade Year Book.” 


Grain Trade.— ...... Wheat, the great 
staple food of the most progressive portion of mankind, 
occupies of all cereals the widest region of any foodstuff. 
Rice, which shares with millet the distinction of being the 
principal foodstuff of the greatest number of human 
beings, is not grown nearly as widely as the white man's 
favourite cereal. Wheat grows as far south as Patagonia, 
and as far north as the edge of the Arctic Circle; i 
flourishes throughout Europe, and across the whole of 
Northern Asia and in Japan ; it is cultivated in Persia, 
and raised largely in India, as far south as the Nizam’s 
dominions. It is grown in almost every state of the 

arican Union, from Southern California to the State of 
Vashington. In the Dominion of Canada a very fine 
Wheat crop was raised in the autumn of 1898 as far north 
ке mission at Fort Providence, оп the Масса 
ا‎ latitude above 62°—the latitude of the Haro 
Sands, or less than 200 miles south of the latitude of 

n City ; the period between seed-time and harvest 
an i beon ninety-one days. In Africa we hear of it 
E ino of commerce in the days of the patriarch Jacob, 
gt es Joseph may be said, in the parlance of the d 
in the te have run the first and only successful eme 
amous Staff of life. For many centuries Вар 
Alexan i а wheat raiser; it was a cargo of what Шш 
0 ee Which the Apostle St Paul helped to је я 
а wr on of one of his shipwrecks, as was a 
wag Сы ulity, that of the “ship of Alexandria whose d 
Gen astor and Pollux,” named in the same Dare 
Whee: Gordon is quote ; ated that the Sudan 

DE з quoted as having state Nur aue 
оре settled would be capable of feeding ih 
"urope. It is known that the cereal йош i% 
to the = gh plateaux of South Africa, from Cape d 
ме ezi. Additional land is being mp 
America 2 put under wheat in the pampas © o tracts 
Ong th, and in the prairies of Siberia. There aro ШО, 
® north coast of Africa which, if properly ® 


as was done in the days of Carthage, and as is done in 
India under British rule to-day, could produce a sufficiency 
of wheat to feed half of the Caucasian race. For an in- 
stance, the vilayet of Tripoli, with an area of 400,000 
square miles, or three times the extent of Great Britain 
and Ireland, according to the opinion of a British consul 
could raise millions of acres of wheat. . 


[Much of interest to the wheat-grower is to be read in the 
6-fage article, Vol. 24, entitled WHEAT. | 


ARE WAGES AFFECTED BY MONOPOLIESP 


From the Article (6 pages) by J. W. JENKS, Ph.D., Professor 
of Political Economy, Cornell University, U.S.A. 


Trusts.—. ....- From the savings which it is 
possible for the combinations to make, it would seem 
possible for them to pay higher rates of Wages |. trust 
to those remaining in their M A T i; and wages. 

ible for the constituent com 8 
Mr instances, especially when the combined ШЕ 
first been made, wages have been Eren 3 at | nN hole 
however, it is probable that as yet t 8 чаве шеш аха 
succeeded in getting an increase of dene кшн 

bstantially similar to those under whic ` wag 
a id be increased by single corporations. An increase 
as omes only through pressure on their part. Under 
y prosperous condition of industry it P possible, without 
UE i increase the wages. 
nee res ү peu especially superintendents 

eres ercial travellers, are Jess needed by the cm 
ang e d consequently the total sum of wages pal 
binations, an ао 


by t à 
ih PS ERIS tte constituent companies. On the 
ormerly 


ess ? 


least, been increased. i 


8 ел БЕЙ, ДеП d consolidation has 

y vı. The tendency toward, nh 
а je years very noticeable in Great Britain, 

been for severa | 


$ 


. 
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n is less than that 1 
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rm has been 
although until within the last few yes qom me ^ 
rather that of а pool or ring than m s OF AER 
single large corporation. {n tae con and 
Buropean jndustries there have been agreemen k Be 
experi- particularly in London and other distri ш ng 
cul centres, these selling combinations ee ree 
able at times to control the market. This has also p. 
true with reference to certain шр of provisions, such : 
i rted from Denmark. | 
Borde us ts has been a marked tendency ораз 
the formation of large corporations that buy р : vay 
large proportion of competmg manufacturing Pn 2 pus 
in this way secure at least a temporary monopoly | х 
market. The Salt Union was formed along these lines, 
but this has not proved successful, owing probably to 
the fact that new sources of supply were discovered. 
The dyeing industries in Bradford and in Yorkshire 
have been consolidated, so that in certain respects they 
have an absolute monopoly of the business, and in most 
directions of over 90 per cent. of it. The calico printers, 
the fine cotton spinners, the thread manufacturers, the 
bleachers, and others connected with the cotton manu- 
facturing industries in Great Britain, have nearly all 
been brought together into large corporations which con- 
trol from 90 per cent. upwards of the entire business. 
Similar combinations in cement, wallpaper, soap, and 
other trades have bæn formed. Most of these large cor- 
porations have been in existence for such a short time 
that one cannot yet judge accurately regarding their per- 
manent success. Many of them seem to have been over- 
capitalized, and their dividends have not always met 
shareholders’ anticipations. There has been no active 
popular movement against consolidation in England, and 
the Government has passed no laws opposed to it. 


[TARIFFS, BALANCE OF TRADE, ECONOMICS, FREE 
TRADE, PROTECTION, and COMMERCIAL TREATIES 


are some Articles on kindred subjects in the Tenth Edition. | 


AN ETERNAL TRADE-PROBLEM. 


— 


From the Article (11 pages) by Prof. THOROLD ROGERS: 
Free Trade. 


who trades onl 
treasure is, as a rule, the least valuable instrument oF 
dele fr as it is affected b 
the least possible variation in value, the least amount of 
profit can be Ried by those who deal in it as an 
A trader in the Middle A 

; ges would have 
readily accepted the doctrine that money was wealth as far 
as regarded every one but himself ; аз far as he was con- 


5 аро, by suggesting the hideous conse: 1 
ош p. on the nation from а drain of od B 
fee lts origin in the reputed duty of Gova, i 


For the titles of some of the 


TAS 


Inment | detail in this Article.) 
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towards the currency. Once established, it Я 
ficial interests whose existence was a llo „емей anti 
community, but whose maintenance seemed the Whole 
satisfaction of a contract entered into between ae 
ment and the industry which the Government is 0 
into being or had stimulated. . . , | — ad 
An interesting Article in the Tenth 
entitled FREE PORTS, contributed by 
K.C.M.G., C.B., formerly head of the Commercial 
ment of the Foreign Office. | a 


Edition ; " 
a 2 iş 

Sir C y th 
zr С. М. Kennan 
DAA 
part. 


ARSENIC IN BEER, 


From the Article (5 pages) by OTTO HEHNER, p 
of the Society of Public Analysts, 


Adulteration.— In 1899 an obs 
illness broke out in Dublin resembling the tropical one 
“ beri-beri.” Early in August 1900 a rapid increase s 
number of * peripheral neuritis? cases, closely Ies 
the Dublin beri-beri cases, was observed in Lancashire E 
soon became clear that there was some connexion betwe : 
the drinking of beer and the obscure disease: and D 
Reynolds, Physician to the Royal Manchester Tnfirmar 3 
on investigation found arsenic in the suspected beer. Thi 
discovery caused an immense amount of attention to i 
given to beer. ‘Traces of arsenic were found in samples 
from many parts of the country ; but the greatest amounts 
of arsenic (up to 1 grain per gallon, caleulated as arsenious 
acid, has been met with) were traced to the employment in 
a number of breweries of some starch-glucose that had ' 
been manufactured by the aid of very impure, arsenical, 
sulphuric acid by a Lancashire firm. Numerous deaths 
were due to the drinking of such arsenicated beer. I was 
also soon discovered that much of the malt used by 
brewers contained appreciable traces of arsenic, and in 
hops small traces were found. Malt and hops probably 
derive their arsenic from the fact that both are prepared 
by an antiquated process, the drying of both being effected 
by the gases and fumes which are given off by coke 
or anthracite fires, these fumes passing through the 
malt and hop, which absorb therefrom any arsenic that 
may be associated with the pyrites* occurring in all coal. 
Sulphur, often arsenical, is also sprinkled upon the fires 
to lighten the colour of malt or hop. АП the yo 
cases, however, of arsenic in beer were due to arsenic 
glucose, prepared by one firm. The use of glucose В 
perfectly legal, the brewer having the statutory 15 
to brew from whatever material he may deem prope 
as long as he pays due revenue to the State—the revenue 

: : а А ОЁ the 
being levied upon the basis of the specific gravity of i 
wort, every liquor under the: Customs and Inland Revenu 
Act, 1885, being defined as beer, “which is made or sol 
as a description of beer, or as a substitute for been " d 
on analysis of a sample thereof shall be found to оа 
more than 2 per cent. of proof spirit." The fac a 
arsenic was liable to occur in glucose and in Deos way 
known as long ago as 1878, but no quantities 1n any We 
resembling those met with in the recent cases 
viously been observed. Since the use of gl = 
become general in brewing, other industria s jams 
Sugar, principally the manufacturers of sweetmes mainly 
and syrups, have also largely employed glucos® =, 


ast Presiden 


for the cheapening of their products. much 
[An evil which has been latterly the object 2 айй 
attention on the part of the British MALAM puli 


feration of f 00d, &*c.—is discussed and explaine 
ГА 


Articles on Industries, see p. 102 of this review: 


Uu 


OCEAN GIANTS. 


һе Article (16 pages) by B. W, GINSBURG, LL.D. 
ut tary Of the Royal Statistical Society of Great Britain, 
pe W B. DUFF IELD, Barrister-at-Law. d 
and Ws 


teamship Lines. — The Teutonic 
Stes stic, introduced in 1889 and 1890, were the first 
and Hee Ships constructed with a view to their use as 
еге auxiliaries to the Royal Navy. The former was 
0881 t armed. with eight quick-firing guns, at the naval 
л by йе German Emperor in 1889. With the 
VU of tbe second Oceanic in January 1899 the com. 
June record was still further enhanced. This gigantic 
any built by Messrs Harland and Wolff, is of 17,247 tons 
shiba 000 h.p., her length over all being 705 feet. She 
m accommodation for 350 saloon, 250 intermediate, and 
1000 steerage passengers, besides a crew of 450. She also 
is an armed cruiser, as are the M (gene and the Teutonic, 
both close upon 10,000 tons. The White Star Line Was 
from. 1877 regularly employed under contract with the 
British Governmeat to carry the American mails from 
Liverpool and Queenstown to New York. Besides this 
weekly mail and passenger service, a fleet of twin-screw 
cargo vessels maintained a subsidiary service between 
Liverpool and New York. These vessels were especially 
designed for the conveyance of cattle and horses. The 
company's 5.8. Celtic, a vessel of 20,880 tons, gross 
register, when launched (in 1901) the largest vessel afloat, 
was usually employed in this trade, but she also on occa- 
sion carried the mails. A slightly larger sister, the Cedric, 
was provided for the same work in 1902.......... 


[See also SHIP, SHIPBUILDING, SHIPPING, FREE 
PORTS, SEAMANSHIP, SEAMEN (LAW RELATING TO), 
SEA-LAWS, LLOYD'S. | в 


from 


THE COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 


From the Article (18 pages) by Н, В, MILL, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Geography. ...... The discovery and production of 


commodities require a knowledge of the distribution of geological 
formations for mineral products, of the natural distribution, life- 
conditions, and cultivation or breeding of plants and animals, and 
af the labour market. Attention must also be paid to the artificial 
restrictions of political geography, to the legislative restrictions 
APRILE on labour and trade as imposed in different countries, and, 
das all, to the incessant fluctuations of the economic conditions 
Thick Ply and demand and the combination of capitalists or workers 
E Ch affect the market. The term “ applied geography has 
dn mploy ed to designate commercial geography, the fact being 
pur М ету aspect of Scientific geography may be applied to practica 
ae including the purposes of trade. . . . +++ «tt 
2 0 the trader of to-day success largely depends on а close 
ma A f geography and а geographical knowledge of the 
"tels of all countries. In the Article GEOGRAPHY, and 


Under ; 2 Е 
E the name of each country, information of great com 


nercial i 3 
tal importance is zncluded. | 


ate STRUGGLES OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
Tom the Article (18 pages) by Hon. CA RROLL D. WRIGHT, 


T U.S. Commissioner of Labour. | 
s ade Unions.— The principal object 
ТУ trade union is to protect the trade interests 
Objects ОЁ its members, and to strengthen their poss 
ud tion in bargaining with their employers уш 
“Вод, s to the conditions under ms ш 
to ‚ Work. The chief means by: whic е 
чала, these objects (apart АЫ political methods, 
e promotion, of legislation or o 


of 


ооо обо о 


| action b 


port of Y public authorit 


les) ате twofold : viz, the sup- 


of work by the 
as to enable them 
Е t 
inferior to those M АП 

; trade 
“dispute” benefit, but 
though, pet у no means universal, 
um : des, it is usual а 
more powerful and well-established societies. Thus ihe 


mining, clothing. and 
f 9, even many branch ildi 
trade, comparatively little is xu Deer 


a Separate “un 


by trade unions 
eee P benefit, while, on the s hand, in the 
al, engineering, shipbuilding, printing, and other 


trades, a large i 
56 proportion of the total 
devoted to this object (see Statistics below) 


The statistics of trade unions are very c 
s omplete f. 

but for earlier years the records are M ETT 5 i 
possible to give exact figures showing the total growth 

of trade unions over a long period. The following S*#t/stics. 
table, based on the statistics published by the Board of Trade, 
shows the number and membership of trade unions in the United 
Kingdom for each of the nine years 1892-1900 :— 

ee 


expenditure is 


Number | Membership 

of Unions. | of Unions. 
1892 1208 1,502,358 
18932 à 1255 1,479,417 
Xn gy 5 1295 1,436,300 
WE) 2. . 1311 | 1,407,836 i 
1896 1317 | 1,494,465 
1897 1307 1,613,998 
1898 1267 | 1,648,732 
1899 1302 | 1,800,869 
1900 1272 | 1,905,116 


£ administrative ; 


[The four-page Articie MARKET, бу WYNNARD HOOPER, 
M.A., contains a valuable review of the modern Money 
Market. | 


THE FUTURE OF CO-OPERATION. 


From the Article (3 pages) by ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Co-operative Societies.—. . . ‚ We 
constantly hear that co-operative production is a failure. 
There have no doubt been many failures, especially of big 
experiments attempted among men totally unprepared. 
But many of the failures counted were not truly 
co-operative. At the present day consumers production 
is successful beyond all question, while the net Боа 
of producers’ associations In recent years has been marke 
both in number and importance. These ir Ы 
forms of production best illustrate the two дш uter: 
theories which divide British согоо А 
between whose partisans the conflict has ee me а i 
sharp. ? theory maintains that all pro 


The consumers 

се is abstracted from the consumer and must be 
Ed d to him; while to him should also belong all 
re 


Я ‘ect to such regulations as the 
EU i eon E enforce. “тыз theory is 
puts бей in the English Wholesale Society, and 
fully nthe corn mills, which employ workmen, homer 
Er st 3 or not, for wages only, and admit no indi- 
con DE only co-operative societies, to membership. 
vidual, bu cemplified by the great majority of the stares 
[ына AR case the employee шау become a member 
thon ity as a consumer. Tho co-partnership шеш, 
Ша айт n nd, maintains that the workers actually 
on the оаа industry, whether distributive or pro- 
Ups partners with those who find the 

the produce, and should 
onsibilities, and control, 
ё 


ductive, shoul ЖОО Б 


h them profit, resp 
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d that societies of producers 


. ni a 
The consumers’ party conte s, and thus are never 


ake a profit out of the consumer CMM 
cM К CIO while as they зар, ae S 
compete against each other. The сар и 
answer that labour at least helps to ma Әд И 
that competition, as уеб almost рш) (р 
societies, can be avoided by federating t b A ки 
long ago begun) for buying and selling Hm е О] 
for other common purposes, while leaving ыа ae 
and responsibility of its own affairs. They: ш E i Eve 
the eventual federation of the productive E es 
operation with the distributive wing for se ШЕ a 
and all matters in which their interests might cona d me 
this way they say the co-operative system We ox ЫЫ 
definitely without sacrificing either individua уроп Ше? 
and freedom, or a general unity and control, i m ie m 
are necessary to secure the common interest. n 9 0 
hand they hold that the opposing system tends TO A 
more to centralization and bureaucracy, and divorces г 
individual workman from all personal interest in his d 
and from any control over its conditions. They contend, 
moreover, that, in spite of the great advantages consumer | 
production has in its command of а market and of abund- 
ant capital, only а small part of industry can ever be 
carried on by associations of the persons who actually 


consume the produce, AE eos 


[BALANCE OF TRADE, TRAQE MARKS, TRADE 


ORGANISATION, are important commercial articles in the | 


Tenth Edition.) 


TWO STANDARDS OR ONE? 


From the Article (2 pages) by Major LEONARD DARWIN. 


Bimetallism.—From medieval times until the 
beginning of the 19th century coins of both gold and silver 
were current in the leading commercial countries of Europe, 
ordinances being issued from time to time by the Govern- 
ments concerned with the object of fixing their relative 
value, or more correctly, their equivalency as legal tender. 
Both metals were, moreover, as a rule coined at the mints 
without restrictions as to quantity. England was the 
first to abandon this system and to adopt gold as the sole 
standard of value; at a later date the United States fol- 
lowed this example; and, in 1873, the Latin Union, of 
which France was the leading nation, took the, first steps 
in the same direction. From this date monometallism pre- 
vailed all over Europe, silver coins in gold-using countries 
becoming mere tokens. The object of bimetallists is to 
revert to a monetary system somewhat similar to that 
which prevailed in the Latin Union before 1873 though 
10 15 generally admitted that the proposed. Bimetallic 
Union must cover a wider area, Bimetallism is, in fact, a 


of the debtor to discharge his liabilities i ion i 
1 at his opt 
either of the two metals at à ratio fixed by law, "For this 


taking annual 1 
е of 1539 ie ] L'A to have varied between 


about 5 per cent. during a, peri i 

pope CES à Rn of 50 years, and a varia- 
of the currency ordinances, 
Tatio varied between the limits of 15:65 to 


Y 


hich metals could be freely coined. 
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оо Product; 
f үр d S 9) Ww 5, 10 
silver, or to other similar causes ? (2) W ould 1t be Д o 


s chan ge 


e, be ©! 
whole advantageous? . . . . . í on the 


[2ле Currency problems are dealt with at great lene у 
the article MONEY in Vol. 16.] Sth in 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS, 


From the Articles (41 pages) by Right Hon, LE 
COURTNEY, M.P., P.C., Sir J, R, PA GET, pee 
R.H.,INGLIS PALGRAVE, and THOMAS 1, GREENE 


Banking.— ...... It has been claimed th 
custom of the Stock Exchange to treat a security as fully 
negotiable is, apart from statute, the only trustworth 
test. It would probably be more correct to say, that in 
order to attain the status of full negotiability a securit 
must be on its face negotiable and recognized as such 5 
the mercantile community of the United Kingdom at 
large. Negotiability in the country of its origin is no 
evidence of negotiability in England (Picker v. The London 
and County Bank, 18 Q. B. D. 515). Tt has been contended 
on the authority of Crouch v. Crédit Foncier, L. В. 8 Q. B. 
374, that, with regard to English securities, at any rate, 
evidence of modern mercantile usage was inadmissible to 
affix the character of negotiability to an instrument not re- 
cognized as negotiable by statute, or by that ancient cus:.m 
of merchants which has been adopted by the common law. 
The judgment of Mr Justice Kennedy in the Zechuana- 
land Exploration Company v. The London Trading Bank, 
Limited, 1858, 2 Q. B. 658, seems, however, to show con- 
clusively that this view is not in accordance with the 
decision of the House of Lords in Goodwin v. Robarts, 
1 Ap. Cases, 476, and that when once a security, 
whether English or foreign, is universally recognized and 
treated by the mercantile community of Great Britain as 
negotiable, the fact of its acceptance as such being recent 
is no bar to its admission into the category of negotiable 
securities. 

Bankers are affected or protected in certain cases by 
special legislation annexing to particular classes of Ti 
ments incidents usually found in connexion with strictly 
negotiable instruments. Thus, section 95 of the Bills ы 
Exchange Act, 1882, extends to dividend warrants Е 
provisions of the Act regarding crossed cheques; à : 
вес. 17 of the Revenue Act, 1883, makes the ku 
provisions applicable to “апу document issue | y n 
customer of any banker, and intended to стар gn 
person or body corporate to obtain payment from ent.” 
banker of the sum of money mentioned in such бози 
о ТЕА Unless the documents are in Шш і 
negotiable, either as being cheques within the Ud asi 
Bills of Exchange Act, or as having acquired neg? d even 
by statute or custom, they remain non-negotla e E such. 
non-transferable instruments, and must be mar ауе? 
The class of document, now so common, in уше] 5191 
18 made conditional on ап annexed receipt рее or B 
dated, and presented with the order for Бау а иШ? 
which payment is made dependent on presenta le instr" 
а specified period, are not cheques or nego 12, о” 
ments, though included in the above legislation. - 


yo 
[The Article BILLS OF EXCHANGE in the p ie 


^5 ду M, D, CHALMERS, C.S.L., who has 
text-book on the subject, | { 


х 


ТНЕ EMPEROR AUGUSTUS AS A 
PAWNBROKER. 


Article (6 pages) by J. G. J, PEND 
me“ BRODHURST. EREL 


From the 


e as Í 
„all t 


niture, 2 

there is NO " 
Augustus wa 
the surplus ü 


system W 
) 
arose. 


Monts de й P 
money to the poor only, without interest, on the sole condition of 


ihe advances being covered by the value of the pledges. This was 
virtually the Augustan system, but it is obvious that an institu- 


tion which costs n ) mar 1 | 
its operations must either limit its usefulness to the extent of the 


voluntary support it can command, or must come to à speedy end. 
"(BOOK - KEEPING, ACCOUNTANTS, COMMERCE, 
FINANCE, STOCK EXCHANGE, are some of the headings 


under which Articles dealing with Commercial subjects 
will be found. | 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ZOLLVEREIN. 


From the Article (5 pages) by F. W, TAUSSIG, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 


Tariffs.— ...... In 1818 Prussia adopted a 
tariff with much reduced duties, under the’ influence of 
the Liberal statesmen then still powerful in the Prussian 
Government. The excitement and opposition in Germany 
to the Prussian tariff led to customs legislation by the 


L 24€ 


other Germ 

t an stat 
While the South t 
ent Customs y 


; Some smaller 


Al the German 


à cust 1 1 
oms union, with free trade between 


except so fa; TENE: 
т as di inter 7 
Several states made some fering internal taxes in the 


customs rey me modifications necessa 

proportion ES че was divided among the several m x 

WE population. The tariff of the 7 i 
as, in essentials : е Zollverein 


them, 


Within the Zollverein, after 1834 

Ing struggle between the Pro- 
arties, Prussia supporting in the 
е the South German states sup- 


1 policy. The trend of the tari 
policy of the Zollverein for some time after 1834 d 


TN protection; partly because the specific duties of 
E eee proportionately heavier as manufactured 
= ties fell in price, partly because some actual 
HU in rates were made in response to the demands 
of the Protectionist states. In 1853 a treaty between 
the Zollverein and Austria brought about reciprocal re- 
ductions of duty between these two parties. After 1860 
a change towards a more liberal policy was brought about 
by the efforts of Prussia, which concluded independently 
a commercial treaty With France, forcing on the other 
members of the Zollverein the alternative of either 
parting company with Prussia or of joining proach 
her in her relations with France. The second treaty and 
alternative was accepted, largely because Austria low tariff, 
did not vigorously support the South German Ok 
states, and in 1865 the Zollverein as a whole concluded a 
commercial treaty with Erance, bringing about important 
reductions of duty. . o dens XOT X AE EE 

[The Article TARIFFS, from which the above extract is 
taken, reviews the history of the Tariff War which threatens 
to become for England a problem of the most vital Com- 
mercial nature. | 


Commercial men are proverbially hard up for time. 
Ше whole of the day, and exhaust the whole vitality 
interviewed, persuaded, contradicted, informed, dismisse 
keep 
much raw 
ecture—unless he frankly con 


оъ the whole of а man's thoughts, and indeed 
dm Ш you ask а silk merchant to tell you how 
her prevaricate or else make a bold conj 


devote time to general information of this kind. Possibly 


valueless, 


wA In this he is mistaken. Тһе most successful business 
der which the strictest attention is paid to the personal 


1n 1 miT rary 
this, the fullest information concerning © егу 
an effective engine о 


ut in addition to 


rade B 4 E 
е takes him is accumulated and becomes 


Speci Qt 1 : 
Pecific negotiations which require a complete grasp of uh 
have heard a great C* 8 
s man who reposes 1С) 


rs been 
t only knocked at 


Plicated те] 


ati veal IE Vi 
Шота tions of commercial life. We 


Orts m gut foreign competition. The thoughtles 
himself with the reflexion that we have alway 
У / . 

sili пазе opened the door and come right into 
first aye beer, cotton, paper, sewing-machines, 
ject should be to ascertain all that is to 
» of the conditions of his trade. 

Woven, auch silk is grown and in which s A 
0 at nich it is dyed and in which it 1s n 

st Eu the world should be the map of a man? 
invo Or condition recorded. 


Places 1 


с ште the Thirty-five Volumes of the Ёпсус 


э { 3 


a : : 
an insecure basis, Germany and America have "o" j 
1 the midd 


furniture, 
be known, not only in 


The practical exigencies of a business take up 
of an active man. Numerous people have to be 
d; the intricacies of each successive transaction 
them at a high tension. What is the result of 
silk is produced in Japan in a year, he will 
fesses that he is far too busy to 
he will even tell you that such information 1s 
enterprises are to-day conducted on а рс 
details that make up the character of a rm; 
branch of the subject into which a man’s 
f success in matters of competition, m 
he subject, and in all the numerous and com- 


e bound to hear a great deal 
mi deal AE the soft bed of tradition com- 


ercial nation, but his comfort rests 


. of many a lively concern, 
па Whether а man sell 


a great comm 


-orld’s market. 1 
у oe а cutlery, or leather goods, his 
^P his own country, but in every other 
Jd should be accurately divided into 
ich it is woven and in which it is not 
ү hich it is not sold; that 
find the minutest cireum- 
The one is costly, for it 


The other way 


es the inet; 5 : „mation s А 
18 to ۾‎ the institution of a bureau of informatio Mos dia Britannica. 
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To say the Encyclopædia Britannica is 


س 


A Book for Men of Business 
MEE i 


is not saying too much. There is no side of Commercial life which is not dwelt on in its pages, Ty 


the East India Merchant, to the Shipowner, to the Banker, to the Company Director, to the liga. 


master, to every business man, the Tenth Edition gives information which each must have, and which 


it would be difficult for him to obtain in so readable a form from any other source. 


The Tenth Edition tells the Banker about :— 
Banking. | Clearing-houses. Banking in all countries, ang 
Banks. | Legal Tender. from the earliest times, 
Bullion. А Bank-notes. Stock Exchange, 

Mints. Paper Currency. Account, 

Money. Banks of Deposit. Taxation. 

Bimetallism. Credit Banks, National Debt. 

Interest (Usury). Discount Banks. Revenue. 

ВШ» of Exchange. Savings Banks. Public Finance generally. 


Rates of Exchange. 


The Tenth Edition tells the Merchant about :— 


SEER OF Comoe Imports and Exports. History of GREAT MERCHANT 

Free Trade in Great Britain. Trade in Algeria, Arabia, every- COMPANTES, such as Hudson Bay, 

d where. South Sea and East India Companies; 

Questions of International Trade, Bill of Lading. and of MERCHANT PRINCES, 

ee Duties Charter-Party. such as Sir Thomas Gresham, John 

веша Trade-marks. Jacob Astor, Stephen Girard, Robert 
argen Morris, and George Peabody. 


n 


The Tenth Edition tells the Shipowner about :— 


Shipping of the United Kingd 
Ship Canals. "e Law of Ports Marine Insurance. | 
Lloyd's Shipping List. Boutons. Salvage. | 
S CM ше à . . Tonnage. Laws relating to Seamen. | 
gae a Harbours Maritime Laws, &c. | 
And the Tenth Edition contains articles on :— | 
Э 8 
и uen Commercial Treaties, | 
кишш ing. 
Arbitration, - Economics, ا‎ Agencies | 
Balance of Trade, Factory Acts, Railway Rates. 
Bankruptoy, ` Finance, Shipping Laws 
о ИВ Fire Salvage, ur | 
= panies, Steamship Lines. 


Grain Trade of the World, Turkish Finance. 
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| say 18 Ít not hard that the fateful rush of the great Im 
f eighteen, who Is occupied in billing and cooing, or work] 
since the Roman Republic, 
litical —JOHN MORLEY, 


girl 0 


all societies 
essential ly po 


N his brilliant Prefatory Essay to Vol. 28 of the 


З , it must be conceded à 
ing feature in human society to-day, ed by all 


matters. Interesting ana ERI ee ae аса їп political matters, and tolerance in social 
thinks, there is probably no portion of the Stupendous 
which deals with the varied aspects of human socie ; р ME 
pamphlet some slight attempt has been made to gather extracts бс чү ст us PE cue or A the 
e graphs are, they give only а vague idea of the угап of information contained in the articles. There is Е кл 
political moment, no social OF racial problem, no ramification of the vast charitable organizations forming oa a feature 
of the modern world, which is not adequately treated in its pages, Indeed the very length of the articles might defeat their 
object of instruction, were t Rot that the addition of an Index far larger than any ever before undertaken, makes the "Tenth 
Edition the most perfect as it 1s the most exhaustive political and social hand-book ever offered the public. 


E 


“ PLAYING TO THE GALLERY” 


From the Fourteen-page Prefatory Essay on RECENT POLITICAL PROGRESS by EDWARD DICEY, C.P. 


М. It is sometimes said that all these questions of what—for lack of any exactly equivalent 
English term—may be best called la haute politique, do not interest the labouring classes, who under the 
general democratic tendencies of our time are gradually acquiring more and more political The 
influence, and who in England, the United States, and the British self-governing colonies are labouring 
practically supreme whenever they choose to exert their power. But this, though true in regard ASSES: 
to a bygone time, is at the best only a half-truth nowadays. The spread of education, the wider, even if 
superficial, acquaintance with foreign affairs created by the cheap press, the abolition of caste privileges, and 
the tone of modern thought, have all tended to render the civilized and self-governing nations of the 
world more homogeneous than they were wont to be. The sentiment of national pride is far more 
widely diffused, if not absolutely keener, nowadays than it was in bygone times. Щщ EX 
popular opinion, whether intelligent or otherwise, plays а far larger part ш public D b ү 
formerly. The result of this changed state of things must be to render oe 1 um AT SR 
Imperialism more intelligible and acceptable to the classes who live by ae an x а к 
when the 19th century came into existence. Moreover, these classes P ас CUN 
their personal interests as wage-earners may be indirectly affected BY pU us the sons of toil are 
Policy. Still, it may be fully admitted that, as а rule, ои TN S didi have already begun to 
those most calculated to enlist their sympathies. D pcc ETE. the discussions on parlia- 
fake this fact into account, and to modify their tactics accordingly. During 


1 l Г zed that in the 
1 1 d to a friend, who remarke | 
E а тоа ашал б а p us the same class as they had been in the 


reformed Parliament Ministers and members were mue о me л d AS ER 
Pre-Reform era: “Yes, the actors will be the same: the only di EE c > uS. 
ihe gallery instead of to the stalls.” Careful students of politics w1 Шш o pn lx ct 
Ns twenty-five years has been largely peace M. m e to the simple fact that the 
a e Thi tendency has Been most sees oy ie it Re elsewhere. The remedial 
о vote is, electorally speaking, a ы с от unsound, was а distinct er ef 
"Sislation of Mr Gladstone with regard to Ireland, when © County Councils, by which loca 
ы property mi 9 freedom AS y uu po in the main by artisaus 
NU Was transferred from the hands of the landed gon thorized to determine the rent payable 
and labourers - Шо appointment of а Governmenb Commission au competition the substitution of State. 
91 any Trish ano. і an arbitrary process, instead of by open ference shown in all fiscal 


xe е 
i ‘yate enterprise; the pree ; je; the 
Mnistration in domains hitherto left open to Р a Ў 1 ае with the liquor trade ; 
rangements fi 1 1 to indirect, taxation; the betterment ; the obligation placed upon 
UN бе ол . of the principle oe 2 tes; the measures adopted to 
uis ‘on against ground rents and in favour ^ cert arbitrarily fixed rates; 
ral 


. Hu 
ay companies to provide working-men® 
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d asses 
dwellings for the working cl 


f such dwellings to о 
regulating the rate of interes 
5 ay—may be cited 


provide improved 

the construction 0 

suppress usury by 

borrower might be bound to p Re. 
i king-class vote hac 

adopted if the working SUY 


0T, CONGRESS, DIPLOMATICS, 
PARLIAMENT? PRIMROSE LEAGUE, REGISTRA TION OF 
devoted to political subjects in the Tenth Edition. | 


at rentals lower than could be obtain, 


'egulated b ; . 
M of interest the lender might be entitled to charga UD to 


as a fe 
t become of p. 


y the laws of supply and demand ; the altem 


w of the measures which would never h S 
ave been 


aramount importance. . . . . . . 
ALLOTMENTS, LOCAL GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL т 


VOTERS, VETO, are among the various Articles which a 
l are 


THE RATE WE LIVE AT. 


— 


icle (20 pages) by the Rev, CANON BARNETT ; 

о S BELLA M. HOLMES ; O, Е, TROUP ; 
J, E, SQUIRE, M.D., D.P.H., M.R.C.P. ; T, GREEN- 
WOOD; A. SHERWELL. 


ocial Progress.— . . . . . . Ап observer 
S Est lifted frome 1880 and planted in a town of to-day 
would perhaps first of all be struck by the pace at which 
things are done. Railway passenger traffic has greatly 
increased, electric trains and trams have been started, 
people run to and fro about the country and travel daily 
to their homes. It is computed by Sir J. Wolfe Barry 
that 1,000,000 persens enter and leave London daily by 
railways alone. In one hour 1228 vehicles and 5660 
pedestrians pass through the Strand. In 1879 the 
metropolitan tram-cars ran 7,701,999 miles and carried 
50,041, 767 passengers. In 1900 they ran 31,679,397 miles 
and carried 337,058,869 passengers. It is impossible to show 
the absolute growth in London local railway іта с, as the 
great railways do not furnish returns for their suburban 
traffic separately from their main line and provincial traffic, 
but the distinctively metropolitan railways in 1879 carried 
112,801,531 passengers, and in 1900 they carried 
192,437,707 passengers. In 1882 there were 7,987,877 
workmen’s tickets issued by railways having London 
termini, and in 1899 there were 41,831,657 so issued, t.e., 
a daily average of 134,507. The London General Omnibus 
Company carried 135,131,902 passengers in 1894, and 
195,692,126 in 1899; the Road Car Company coste 
44,610,320 in 1894 and 65,326,150 in 1899. The 
Metropolitan Police in 1881 issued licences for 5800 
two-wheel cabs and 3847 four-wheel cabs. and in 1900 
for 7531 two-wheel and 3721 four-wheel сарв» 


Lo 000 с о 


[70 the science of human society and the remarkable 
а of the social Progress of to-day an interesting 

7ticle—SOCIOLOG 1—25 devoted in the Tenth Edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


=e 


EDUCATION AND SUICIDE. 


— 


M.B., B.Sc. 


T а, The reason of the high suici 
. | uieide- 
ompared with others, and Ds 


but none 


pro that suicide is much a may, however, be 


E € common 

E et а amongst Roman Catholic Gus s 

whil WS have a smaller Suicide-rate than e 
n 


Ci = 


eS 


a 


of suicide in relation to the advance of elementary AN 
tion. Ogle states that suicide is more common ui educa. 
educated than the illiterate classes. It is alse ime tlie 
valent in urban than in rural districts, A Curious " 23 
in large towns is the sudden outbreak of self. denis 
which sometimes occurs, and which has led tg i n 
described as epidemic. In such cases force of éd eing 
and imitation undoubtedly play a considerable part, mple 
is well recognized that both these forces exert an in AT It 
not only in causing suicide, but also in suggesting th, 
method, time, and place for the act. No age above fv, 
years is exempted from furnishing its quota of EU 
deaths, although self-destruction between five and te 
years is very rare. Above this age the proportion ^ 
suicides increases at each period, the maximum beine 
reached between fifty-five and. sixty-five. Among females 
there is а greater relative prevalence at earlier age periods 
than among males. The modes of suicide are found to 
vary very slightly in different countries. Hanging is most 
common amongst males ; then drowning, injuries from fire. 
arms, stabs and cuts, poison, and precipitation from heights 
Amongst females, drowning comes first, while poison and 
hanging are more frequent than other methods entailing 
effusion of blood and disfigurement of the person. . 
[The legal aspect of self-destruction is given in the Article 


FELO DE SE,] 
A MUCH-NEEDED REFORM. 


| From the Article (84 pages) by SHIRLEY F. MURPHY, 
M.D. 


Slaughter-House.— ...... Belfast may 
be cited as an illustration of a town in which a publi 
slaughter-house has been provided, and in which fn 
there are no private slaughter-houses, but which а 
гесетуеѕ а quantity of meatfrom private slaughter- 
houses erected beyond the boundaries of the city. The out 
come of these difficulties is that the power of local authori- 
tes to provide public slaughter-houses has been P 
sparingly used. "There is no law requiring thai ш 
shall be inspected before sale for human food, hence en 
18 no obligation upon butchers to make use Oi JE 
establishments for the slaughter of their cattle. n 
indeed, is the position of some of the Continental slaughte 
houses ; but the increasing strictness of the laws 43 
meat-inspection, and especially in requiring i is 
animals shall be inspected at the time of slaughteh © 
making the use of publie slaughter-houses obligatory: ET 

Such a law now exists in Belgium, where it has 80 Jaw 
as a model to other countries. An Imperial n 
of 1900 extends to all parts of that country hee peeps 
requirement, and enacts that “neat cattle, swim ded to 
goats, horses, and dogs, the meat of which is inten ficial 
be used for food for man, shall be subjected to an” , 
Inspection both before and after slaughter.” +: jel and 

[For an interesting account of the Meat MOIR n 
po Guilds in Ancient Rome, se BBA 
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22 1919; 22 955b; 17 527a. 
мено 


Шеге 15 
terms. 


between 
the Index, 


the full citizen and the metic. V 


Vhat i ; 
re cU S a met 
and on his turning up the references he will 


By manumission the Athenian slave 


These settlers (pero(kor, ' metes?) 


read I 


became 1 i 
in relation to the State a metic, in relation to 


citizen, and they could not acquire landed SO none of the political privileges of the "Athen 


. The Attic demos, largely at least, thouc 
Л y 


settlers who had come together in the city, 


answering to the per 


gh doubtless not wholly, arose out of the mixed 


7» 1 
огког of later times. 


کے 


THE “SMALL MASTER" EVIL. 


From the Article (14, pages) by DAVID SCHLOSS, M.A.: 
` sweating System.— The common 
idea, that the “sweater ? is an unscrupulous tyrant, who 
fulfils no useful function, and who makes enormous profits, 
has no counterpart in fact. Whatever may have been the 
case in earlier days, before the internecine competition of 
the “middlemen ” had time to produce its inevitable effects 
upon the position of these sub-employers, it may now be 
considered to be beyond dispute that the small master 
“sub-contractor,” “ garret-master,” “ fogger," &c.) usually 
works at least as hard as his employés, and that his gains 
are, as a rule, no more than a fair return for the work 
which he performs—work which in many instances con- 
sists in doing some difficult part of the job, and in all 
cases in organizing the labour engaged. бо far as con- 
cerns the “manufacturer,” by whom the “sweater ? js 
employed, and who is clearly the causa causans of “the 
sweating system,” for him the practice of getting his work 
done in outside shops is undoubtedly convenient, especially 
in localities where rent is high, because he is saved the 
expense of providing accommodation for those who do his 
work. He is also free from restrictions as to the sub- 
division of labour and the employment of a certain class of 
workpeople which thesentiment of theregularfactory workers 
would impose upon him. The regular tailor, for example, 
thinks that no one who has not, by a lengthy period of 
tuition, acquired the capacity to make a coat “right out” 
ought to be allowed to enter the tailoring trade. But m 
the workshop of the sub-contractor the work is split up 
Into fractions, each of which is soon learned, so that 1t 
becomes possible to introduce into the trade persons pos- 
sessing no previous training, and generally willing to work 
for wages far lower than those to which the regular 
pacte consider themselves entitled, and which, so EDS 
The are not exposed to the competition of these outsiders, 
у are usually able to secure. . . + + * i J ; 
[EMPLOYERS" LIABILITY, CHILDREN (CRUELTY TO) 
W S, are Articles which deal with aspects of the Sweat- 
ing System evils. | 
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THE ALIEN PROBLEM. 


. САМОМ BAR- 
pages) by the ен OUP, SQUIRE, 


From the Article (20 
nae, E, AVES, HOLMES, C. Е. 
‚ GREENWOOD, A. SHERWELL. 


„Social Progress.— . . · .: :; 
em Slance over our period of social history ec 
Whi Pouce of the agitations about the s шше m 

ich culminated in riots in Trafalgar Square, aps 


| ich was 
up RUNE of a Mansion House relief, fund, BS ч 
a fruitful source of discontent, and en 
dies which has not yet 


Tt is impossible 
and 


v 
ersy as to the causes and reme 


ceased. 


The : ‘ 
cm very fact of industrial progress tends to 


out of work those unfitted by healt 

education, or character to reach the high d The unem- 
required ; and one sign of the times is hoa OCG 
gestion, in certain quarters, of men who cannot or Ec 
will not earn а living. Many schemes have been suggested, 
such as that carried out by the Salvation Army for giving 
such men work in a labour colony ; but as yet no scheme 
offers a solution. The unemployed are always with us, sub- 
sisting on the charity of free meals, shelters, and casual 
wards, for which they feel no gratitude, and ready at any 
time of pressure to become the centre of an agitation. 

The demand for a check upon tht immigration of aliens 
grows in volume, bwt has not borne fruit, though it has 
been fostered with vigour. As a matter of fact, England 
has fewer aliens than any other nation. In France 2-7 per 
cent. of the population are foreigners, in Switzerland 9:6 
per cent., but in England only 0°68 per cent. In 1899 
the excess of emigration from the United Kingdom over 
immigration into the kingdom was 21,925, and in 1894 it 
was 28,016. 5 ¢ 2E s on ЧАР 

[ The legal side of the Alien Question ts discussed in the 


Ares ALIEN, ALLEGIANCE, and INTERNATIONAL 
LAW.] 


ENEMIES OF ALL GOVERNMENT. 


From the Article (9 pages) by THOMAS KIRKUP, М.А. 


Socialism.—.....- We might divide Anar- 
chists, very roughly, into three classes. There are, first, 
those who use the Universal Negative : they feel sure that 
political^government as it is, 15 bad, and they would destroy 
all government ; they are Nihilists. This is the class 
associated with deeds of violence. There are, next, PS 
who would have Communism established without a 
political government, but under a public control, exercisec 
by local councils till the time come when public SA 
will be a sufficient control by itself. W illiam Go “ш 
ght a similar doctrine 1n 1793. W illiam Morris, when 
RS cial Democrats, was drifting in this direc- 

Individualists, de- 


he left the So 3 omo Qr 

: e are ; 

um Me ei words as content with S Anarchy plus 

а constable,” and regarding the intervention oF 
e SU ў ; 


necessary e 
p NC 1 hese views are represented by Mr 
possi 


d 
> . and Mr Auberon Herbert. А They regar 
Herhert Ареа F Ws stronghold of individual liberty. 
] rivate р x. an academic than a popular party. The 
They are P. t party among the Anarchists is the middle 

owerlu: P and yet refusing to work 


really P 5 ;ol 
RT violence, ; о 
‚ disownin mere ? е no virtue in political 


Article NIHILISM on page 159 of 
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For the titles of some of the arti 


[ 
A FRANKLY SOCIALISTIC LAW. 


———— 


From the Article (8 pages) by J, Е, DAVIS. 


Poor Laws.— Th 
the English poor law arises f 
three authorities, each of them. le 
tion fundamentally. Few statutes re 
law have been gue 
very generally admitted. i 
only the creation of statutes passed by i 
also controlled by the subordinate шн 
Local Government Board, which in virtue ot v 
has the power to issue Orders. 


is here possible has been done. 


one and the same law. 


analysis of statutes. Te: 


in the Article under that heading.) 


BACTERIA BEDS. 


From the Article (2 pages) by SANTO CRIMP, 
M.Inst.0.E. 


7000 yards in extent. With the growth of population 
additions have been made of at least five times that area, 
One of the original beds was used for crude sewage, but 
the mineral matter choked it completely, and experience 
pointed to the necessity of clarifying the sewage before 
filtration. Whether the treatment should be in open or 
in closed tanks, or whether chemicals should be added, is 
at present much debated ; but seeing tLat ordinary sewage 


пі | of al matter in each 
million gallons, it is clear that if thi 


ultimately choke them, as happened at Wimbledon, At 


the present time the common cesspool is being resuscitated 


Ape. ‚в 
on the subject of 
th Edition by Sip 
who has identified 


[Аз Article of earl, 
An Y four pages 
0 15 contributed to 2 E 


PEMETED "und, VE 
ABATENEN HYGIENE PUBLIC HEALTH, SHOE 
vie. ЫА, i h SUPPLY, are some of the other 


with the subject of 
ntres of Zofulation.] 


cles on Colonies and Colonising, see p. 85. 


152 ] 


:ef difficulty in understanding 
DI ae the hace that there are 
able to alter its administra- 
ating to the poor 
and the need of consolidation 1s 
1 The poor law, however, 15 not 
Parliament; 16 15 
iction of the 
arious Acts 
The Board Le тар 

ili idating i rs, and probably all tha 

facility for consolidating its очы eee. ЫШ айел 
їз the local board of guardians, which, within the d 
tion allowed to it by Statutes and Orders, can so va: ү у 
administer the law that it is difficult to understand how 
procedure so fundamentally different can be based on 
This elasticity, admirable or 
mischievous, as we choose to regard it, is the most charac- 
teristic feature of the English poor-law system, and a 
supplementary note in illustration of its working during 
the closing years of the 19th century will give a better 
idea of the public policy in this respect than an elaborate 


[72e OLD AGE PENSIONS question ту discussed at length 


Sewage—...... The artificial filters are now 
generally called bacteria beds ; although filters have been 
in constant use in some cases, as for instance at Wimble- 
don, for a great number of years, The first filters con- 
structed at these works were made in 1876, and were about 


Influence of American thought and life on the 


Kingdom largely contributed to promote the 
education and th 


enabled 
facilities 
press, thi 
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THE JEWISH BOGEY IN ENGLAND. 


From the Article (10 pages) by LUCIEN WOLF 
Anti-Semitism — ...... While the 
activity of an ti-Semitism has manifested itself in Gen 
Russia, Rumania, Austria - Hungary, | and 
vibratory influences have been felt in other со 
when conditions favourable to its extension ha 
sented themselves. In England more than 
to acclimatize the doctrines of Marr апа 
has been made. The circumstance that at the ti 
rise of German anti-Semitism a premier of 
Hebrew race, Lord Beaconsfield, was in power 
first suggested the Jewish bogey to English 
political extremists. The Eastern Crisis of 
1876-78, which was regarded by the Libera] party 
primarily a struggle between Christianity, as represented 
by Russia, and a degrading Semitism, as Tepresented by 
Turkey, accentuated the anti-Jewish feeling, owing to the 
anti-Russian attitude adopted by the Government. Violent 
expression to the ancient prejudices against the Jews Was 
given by Sir J. G. Tollemache Sinclair (A Defence of 
Russia, 1877). Mr T. P. O'Connor, in a life of Lord 
Beaconsfield (1878), pictured him as the instrument 
of the Jewish people, “moulding the whole policy of 
Christendom to Jewish aims.” Professor Goldwin Smith 
in several articles in the Nineteenth Century (1878, 1881, 
and 1882), sought to synthetize the growing anti-Jewish 
feeling by adopting the nationalist theories of the German 
anti-Semites. This movement did not fail to find an 
equivocal response in the speeches of some of the leading 
Liberal statesmen ; but on the country generally it pro- 
duced no effect. It was revived when the persecutions in 
Russia threatened England with a great influx of Polish 
Jews, whose mode of life was calculated to lower the 
standard of living in the industries in which they were 
employed. Al danger was, however, averted by the 
Jewish communal authorities, who, by dint of great 
pecuniary sacrifices and an excellent international organiza- 
tion, managed to control the immigration. In 1883 Her 
Stoecker visited London, but received a very unflattering 
reception. 


[% the Prefatory Essay to Vol. 28 entitled THE 
GROWTH OF TOLERATION, Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, 
K.C.B., discusses the astonishing increase of tolerance m 
religious, political, and social matters. | 
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THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH WOMEN. 


From the Article (64 pages) by LADY JEUNE. 

Women. What was to be the fate and 
future of women? ‘Their natural career, that of marriage 
was impossible to many in a country where there pis 
half a million more women than men, and the difficulties 
which beset them in their struggle for an outlet and а 
profession were gigantic. A few women saw the d 
the difficulty, and the way of salvation; and ) Y 
Martineau, Miss Cobbe, Mrs Garrett Anderson, Miss Би. 
Miss Florence Nightingale, with others too numerous 
mention, demonstrated what women could do, an an's 
their example gave encouragement to others. The wor the 
„ovement in America found its echo in England, ап 


United 


hi gher 


; fave 
€ spirit of independence which ] 


Women to attain their present рЫ 
of communication, the increasing рое 
e cheapening of literature, could no 


of the 
fail t0 


history are Written in the Tenth Edition. , 
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«reat changes, especially In a society where go 
product rating an element existed of superfluous women 
prepo” е dreary existence which custom had assig 


Тре рало“, 


1 * America gave а precedent for their encour 


a 
the m ove mel 


women are P 


have pres 
one can d 
hat the К í $ 
N on the coming generation, or whether the mothers of 
the future wl 
progenitors. 


working classes marry less early, and have fewer children E 


[No one could be more fitted for the task of writing on 

. womans social position in the present and future than 

LADY JEUNE, whose Magazine Articles on the subjects have 
for years attracted much attention in England. | 


COUNTERVAILING DUTIES. 


From the Article (8 pages) by Sir ROBERT GIFFEN, K.C.B., 
HERS, dc. с. 

Taxation. ...... A great deal has been said 
as to taxes termed “countervailing duties,” which are 
called for in order to defend free trade itself against the 
protectionist bounties of foreign Governments. Such 
duties are obviously taxes outside the limits to be con- 
sidered in a question of taxation proper. They are to 
be imposed for other purposes than revenue. As to the 
daim for them that they will restore free trade conditions 
by nullifying the foreign bounties which have caused a 
disturbance of trade, this is really in the nature of a 
Political reason. A country which is so devoted to free 
trade that it not only practises free trade itself but 
radeavours to convert others by nullifying their pro- 
ectionist measures as far as it can, even with immediate 
an to itself, departs from the guidance of self-interest 
MD but its political action may be justifiable in the 
au ie by other considerations. It seems right to point 
im owever, that countervailing duties, which are really 

“tential duties of a special kind, are not the good 


expedient + 5 s Te eign 
bounties hey are supposed to be for nullifying foreig 


, NATIONAL DEBT, POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
NATIONAL DEBT CONVERSION, STAMP REVENUES, 


1 are the titles of some Articles in the Encyclopedia 


titanni, : c "4 Js vari 
"ta which are devoted to taxation in its varied 


forms. ] 
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From the Article ( — 
82 pages) b 
Charity ae J C. 8, LOCH, 


AL A SOCIAL 


| Secretary of t 
zation Society, London, ii 


аот Ореп- 
what the hospi у ү. This is 
ра 
dass partments, and they have теме а Mme 
ospita. 1 ] 
dE ai mendicants, The cases are quickly 
n. 5 Without inquiry and wit! 
conditions ‘Th . Without regard to home 
b e medical man in ‘the hosp; 

ЖЕКА e he hospital does not 
Where hi | any fellow-workers outside the hospital 
ere his physic or advice ceases to o erate his usefulness 
ceases, ЕБ еа perate his usefulness 
inb MEC Ids no conditions of morality. Ina large 
аш x Of cases drink or vice is the cause of application, 
s G cure of the patient is dependent on moral con- 
E ; but he returns home, drinks, and may beat his 
wife, and then On another visit to the hospital he will 
pe be physicked, and so on. The man is not even 
referred to the poor-law infirmary for relief. Nor are 
conditions of home sanitation regarded. One cause of 
constant sickness is thus entirely overlooked, while drugs, 
otherwise unnecessary, are constantly given at the hospital. 
The hospitals are thus large isolated relief stations which 
are creating a new kind of pauperiám. So far as the 


| patients can pay—antl many can do so—the general 


practitioners, to whom they would otherwise go, are 
deprived of their gains. Still worse is it when the 
hospital itself charges a fee in its out-patient department. 
The relief is then claimed even more absolutely as a right, 
and the general practitioners are stil further injured. 
The doctors, as a medical staff, are not only medical men, 
but, whether they recognize the fact or not, they are also 
almsgivers or almoners; what they give is relief. Yet 
few or none of them have ever been trained for that work, 
and consequently they do not realize how very advan- 
tageous, even for the cure of their own patients, would 
be a thorough treatment of each case both at the hospital 
and outside it. Nor can they understand how their 
methods at present protract sickness and promote habitual 
dependence. Were this side of their work studied by 
them in any way they would be the first, probably, to 
press upon the governors of their hospitals the necessity 
for a change. Unfortunately, at present the governor: 
are themselves untrained, and to finance the hopia gna 
to make it a good institution 1s their sole ol ject Я 
Hospitals, however, are, after all, only a part of the 
general administration of charity, though as they are now 
managed they have seldom any systematic connexion with 


at administration. 
E J in this remarkable 
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Ad public organized charity. | 
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and 1860 reported a consi of adult “ p 
\ »eonle " in the Southern states who could read e Colo 
THE COLOUR QU ESTION 209850, and 20,804 in 1800... and write, ate 
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From the Article (85 pages) by йш WIN, Jr- 
FRGS, and W. Н. BA of the negro | jg EMIGRATION AN ADVANTAGE TO 
NATION P 


= he absolute poverty © RE 
f Мето was responsible for the one-room САА py 2 
cione E ain or impossible, and this Па 


ade family life uncert JOSS nov messa ot 
AGE, and to a lack of appreciation of the importa 


г 1 re- 

iher been a marked improv : ES 1 PR 

virtue. In these respects there mus possible separation of | From the Article (53 pages) by t e late Prof. RICHMOND 

ment. The two-room cabin, making the general impulse MÁ YO-SMITH, Ph.D. 

the sexes, the ownership of lands, and uae > have brought > 8 

ыд sis "no ;eople for bettering their position, Па m Migration.— -a PI TA There are е 

M ша d i 1 morals. The most encouraging j ITE РЕТ | Views with 

a higher standard of wo m at -the growing differentia- | regard to emigration: one unfavourable, viz., that it i 
es portunity and deve dm Ф Bac С : : p 9 it 5 а dg 

pe oppor a negroes, even M ОЦ Cont omia End drain on population, reducing 1ts economic Strength i 

the fact, now clearly defined, that the industrious and property: | a:cturbing social and political relations ; the second lookin, 

, : Un 


s А А ti spresents the genera 5 at fy oe Ad 
holding class of the negro population rep Mem cohabitation | upon 1t as а relief from over-population and a con 
tendency of the race. © gested 


m very days marriage € t ES EL: Sie ee | 

"аз entered upon very EN The rst generation of freemen labour market. As a matter of fact, emigration has not 
did the oie The second generation is postponing шыт succeeded in diminishing the population of Europe, Which 
better its condition” (Du Bois) In 1890 there were ES on the contrary, doubled during the 19th century, The 
white prisoners in gaol to ques ONM of Beeston: bat as | one great exception is Ireland, where population lias b te 
7 the negr > Es У ае Gees E Š as bee 

and 33 negroes to every 10,000 o S h greater propor- | reduced from 8,175,124 in 1841 to 4,531,051 in 1899, 


. T o 1 С. 

negroes are committed for petty offences in much g Ц pu : t 

tion than the whites, the comparison is unfair. Itis ennont С From 1851 to 1899 the total emigration from Ireland ad 

irue, however, that the proportion of negro criminals is 1n exces 3,796,131, or 68:6 per cent. of the average population 

оа ihe practice of punishment for crimes or offences | Emigration, by carrying off the young men and women 
i D ithout a legal trial, has beon | has also reduced the Trish marriage- and birth-rates, which 


by unauthorized persons w i Ура A A e 
Lynching. xractised against the negro to an alarming extent. | aye the lowest in Europe. but hitherto the countries of 


whe Alien problem i 


A grouping of the lynchings of лез | for Are years with the strongest emigration (England, Germany, ke.) have shows 
alleged causes, gives the figures s pa e Ў practically undiminished birth- and marriage-rates and а 
Drm ss e steady growth in population. 
Year | Murder. | Rape. | (Ое | Total The intensity of emigration is measured not by the 
| ро use Жыш absolute number of emigrants, but by the number of 
1896 24 | 31 | 931 86 emigrants to the total population. Its effect is shown by 
1897 $2] 28 | a. m comparing the number of emigrants with the excess of 
888 A 11 56 90 births over deaths per 1000 of the population. This is 
1900 30 16 57 103 shown in the following table (1892) :— 
——  — — — Excess of Births Emigrants 
Total| 179 | 96 | 229 | 504 over Deaths per per 1000 
1000 Inhabitants, Inhabitants. 
The lynching may occur from any cause, and any crime by a Great Britain and Ireland. . 10°54 551 
negro is considered in some communities as an inter-racial crime. England and Wales ) : : 11°50 4.56 
The punishment is due to race antipathy and the desire to pro- Scotland ; С A К opa 574 
tect the white race. The rape of the negro by the white, when Ireland . : 5 , А : 3:04 11°39 
it occurs, is condoned, and is seldom punished. Throughout the Germany Р : К 1 7 11:6 2:23 
four years of ће Civil War, when the negroes were left in charge Switzerland И 8:7 2:64 
of the homes of the whites, there is no record of а single murder Sweden . : j Я З : 9-1 6:97 
that could be called an outrage on the part of the negro. The Norway. . à : | MO 8:03 
health of the negro race suffered by the free license that followed Denmark ; З 5 ioral 416 
the restraint in slavery. The introduction of civilized vices into Italy . : : : : + el 3°53 
the uncivilized negroes induced excesses, and the lack of self- France . 0°5 01 


of Ireland, 
at the same 
deaths, tê 


control brought crime and disease in its path. The birth-rate : 1 
among the negroes is high, but the UG especially in the It will be observed that, with the exception 
ae б Pr E ences of that of Шо whites. This is due to im- | Wherever there is a heavy emigration, there 15 
oper food, clothing, excesses, and ignorance of the care of infants. | time a ider: ox irt over 
‚ Бу Federal constitutional amendment the negro was given the ; саре eem Ue › for the loss by 
right of franchise. In the former slave states, where the negro sore increase moro than makes Чр Trelan 
predominates, five states—Mississippi, South Caro- emigration. Even taking Great Britain rs been 


Legal dis- +. = ^ zx 

franchise. 119° North Carolina, Louisiana, and Alabama—have | tcgether, the loss by emigration per annum has 

ments {ора educational and property qualifications in very large 

DUE сї p constitutions, which practically disfranchise the Ss 

Virginia (1902) I ds A e RETE Convention of EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. X 

i : E EUR . le attitud Я А o . en ШЇ 

ОЕ gio. ЛИЛ popolation varies in proportion to the ner Balance of Emigration and Immag тайоп. ae the 

groes. ere there is no fear of negro domination, as in | Case of emigration from Europe to countries, EE so 


EE гышы» an le. But in some | Seas there is some return movement. Emigrant 
EC 5 Ч redominates (i : 2 mn i йет t 
counties in the ratio of 12 to 1), tho relations Busen de e have been successful in business return 19 D have not 


2s T p nuper The universal sentiment; of their days in the old country. Those w ‘ends 2 
politically nor shall he RA the negro shall neither dominate | Succeeded return in order to be cared for by fri Grea 
e social recognition. He 1з encour- relatives, or simply from home-sickness. Thus, fOr 


aged, however, to secure a reasonable educati 
: А a ds x ucation, and is r itai j i tho 
in proportion to his good citizenship. More trades are a tein i ond ng hile ‘the Oo, Ss ТИЙ 


in the South than elsewhere, and his labour in agriculture, per- British and Irish origin was, in 1899, 146,902; 00 240, 


sonal service, and the more labori 1 i 1 i 
Statistics of the progress PS trades is appreciated. migration of persons of the same смео 


complete, but all indi negro in education are not | leaving a n О ҮЧ @ itil 
Educa 1 Nu y rapid progress in tho | States st зод choy) ee 
tlon { ally held throughout t1 воде slavery it was Benet ў iue e, cannot distingi her 
А лертоез to ЖАЙ a at Es to be a crime to teach | PaSSenger movement, emigrants from ош 
to some e e. Schools existed, however, | I£ for a period of ten years we take t 


xtent, for the fi d 
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ssenger movement, we ought to have the net 

Е py this method we arrive at the conclusion 

e gross immigration during the ten years 

wat v duis 5,246,613, the net immigration was only 
ito Cl) iD ооо o c 

/ 108 $ ‘particul zi districts where emigration 18 heavy, 

«s is made up by births. For instance, in 1891 the 

the los ‘on from the provinces of West Prussia and Posen 

emig"® ordinarily heavy—10°9 and 10:4 per mille re- 


ctively but the excess of births over deaths was 19:6 
peer". : 


MARRIAGE, 


tow 


ТНЕ BIRTH OF A NATIONAL MOVEMENT. 


From the Article (24 pages) by Sir DONALD MACKENZIE 
WALLACE, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 

Nihilism.— -.---- In material and moral pro- 
cress Russia had remained behind the other European 
nations, and the educated classes felt, after the humiliation 
of the Crimean war, that the reactionary régime of the 
Emperor Nicholas must be replaced by a series of drastic 
reforms. With the impulsiveness of youth and the reck- 
lessness of inexperience, the students went in this direction 
much farther than their elders, and their reforming zeal 
naturally took an academic, pseudo-scientific form. Нах- 
ing learned the rudiments of positivism, they conceived 
the idea that Russia had outlived the religious and meta- 
physical stages of human development, and was ready to 
enter on the positivist stage. She ought, therefore, to throw 
aside all religious and metaphysical conceptions, and to 
regulate her intellectual, social, and political life by the 
pure light of natural science. Among the antiquated 
institutions which had to be abolished as obstructions to 
real progress were religion, family life, private property, 
and centralized administration. Religion was to be re- 
placed by the exact sciences, family life by free love, 
private property by collectivism, and centralized adminis- 
tration by a federation of independent communes. . . - 

[See the Articles ALEXANDER Il., and ALEXANDER Ill. 
and RUSSIA (Recent History) by the same author. | 


SHOULD THE DEATH SENTENCE BE 
ABOLISHED P 


From the Article (5 pages) by W. F. CRAIES, Editor of 


Y . . D » 
“Statutes relating to Criminal Law. 


Capital Punishment.— .....- With the 
Mitigation of the law as to punishment the agitations 


The ques. against capital punishment have lost their force. 

onof But many Continental and American writers, 
abolition, and some English writers and associations, ad- 
vocate the total abolition of the death punish- 
: The ultimate argument of the opponents 
lety has no right to take the life of any one of its 


Members : vital 
on any ground, But they also object to сат 
z—— лу; у 


It has been quite impossible to give m О 
articles оп social 
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and political matters in | 
h nation's life 1S jus 


of how comprehensive 


i (1) on religious 


medical grounds, b of his full time for 


evidence of menta] d 
tarian 


the risks of undergoing 
that the sentence Dus 
оао ften circumstantial only, 
eu 5 Injustice in executing a pe 
leted of murder; (5) on moral КОШЕ. that “the 
t the case nor carry out the true 
t, namely, the reformation of the 
[PRISON DISCIPLINE, CRIMINAL LAW, ANTHROPO. 
ICE, are but some of the Articles in 


rifannica, which are of i 
icy of interest from 
the Criminologist’s point of view. | 


WHAT TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
SHOULD BE, 


From the Article (7 pages) by Sir PHILIP MAGNUS and 
A. Т, HADLEY, President of Yale University. 
Technical Education. . . . .. . Тһе 
subjects entering into the school curriculum may be, and 
in certain cases should be, selected with reference to their 
applicability to certain callings, but they should be so 
taught as to become instrumental in the formation of 
mental habits and the development of character, the mere 
knowledge or skill acquired being of secondary importance. 
In the teaching of science there has been, during the last 
few years, а marked change in method. Formerly the 
usefulness of the knowledge to be derived from the study 
of nature gave to physical science its chief claim to a place 
in the school curriculum, but it is now held that the real 
value of the study consists in the opportunities it affords 
of exercising the pupil in accurate observation, and of 
developing resourcefulness and powers ot independent 
thought and reasoning. Whilst the opinion in favour of 
postponing as long as circumstances permit all specialized 
instruction has become of late years more pronounced, 
there has been & growing tendency, not only in England 
but also on the Continent and in the United States, to 
associate technical teaching more closely with тохар 
ractice. , The professional or p M S x 
; imar secondary education, 
supplementary to PMY v i guishable by the ordinary 
practical n we ie UE of “the factory or workshop. 
e Je cy is shown in all grades of technical educa- 
Tus RON ] institutes established in London and 
ton. The саши ERE towns, attended mainly 
ree E 5 х Be 
in the ING ЕШ, pen: led not only with expensive 
by evening 5 


nts, are provided n | 
laboratory apparatus ior the teaching of applied science, 
a bora [i is 
but also with tools and. machines 


for the teaching of tech- 
logy; and some of the departments of these schools 

nology ; 

are equipped 50 


to resemble à small factory. . . - ° 
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; (4) on legal grounds, i.e., 
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of to-day are handled 1 
does much more + 


EDUCATION, and of each and every 


Thus you can read in 1ts pages of :— 


Ancient Greek Education, 
Ancient Roman Edueation, 
Early Christian Education, 
Education in the Middle Ages, 
English Schools, 

Schools in France, 

Schools in Russia, 

Grammar Schools, 


and the history of Education throughout Europe. ee, 
1 E 7 a bata 
You can read, too, of those men in all ages and countries who have served the cause of 


ection will hav 
n the Tenth Edition. 


han that for you. 


] 


e shown you bow the Educational prob] 


But the Encyclopædia: DM 
It gives you the whole HISTORY 


n of social import affect; 
questio p ecting R TE 


Edueation at the Renaissance, 
Plato's Academy, 

The Atheneum, 

Laws relating to Edueation, 
London Sehools, 

Sehools in Germany, 

Schools for the Blind, 
Scientifie Schools, 


PHILANTHROPY AND REFORM. 


Tenth Edition subjects of NATIONAL 


Education :— | 
Quintilian, Bede, Comenius, Froebel, 
Clement, . John Seotus Erigena, Erasmus, Jaeotot, 
Origen, Gerhard Groot, Arnauld, Thomas Arnold, 
Tertullian, Thomas à Kempis, Pascal, Horace Mann, 
Augustine, Sturm, August Hermann Francke, Montaigne, 
Aleuin, Roger Ascham, Pestalozzi, John Locke. 


Then, too, the Encyclopedia Britannica gives you the whole HISTORY OF 


Christian Missions, 

Jesuit System of Missions, 
Methodist Missions, 
Moravian Missions, 
Reformatories, 
Almshouses, 


Francis Xavier, 
John Eliot, 
Robert Morrison, 
William Carey, 
Adoniram Judson, 
John Williams, 


Ancient Forms of Finance, 
Taxation in Athens, 

English Exchequer, 

English Stamp Act, 

Corn Laws, 

South Sea Bubble, 

John Law’s Mississippi Scheme 
Income Tax, 


ч. 
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Henry Martyn, 
Robert Moffat, 
Elizabeth Fry, 
Stephen Girard, 
George Peabody, 
John Howard, 


Temperance Societies, 
Parliamentary Reform, 
Abolitionists, 

Prison Diseipline Society, 
English Poorhouses, 
Foundling Hospitals, 


and the life-story of those who have devoted themselves to Reform :— 


and у others Whose names are made glorious by the charity of their 
d just as fully will the Political Student be enabled to study in the pages те 


FINANCE, TAXATION, and GOVERNMENT :— 


^ History of Taxation in England, 
Taxes Direct and Indirect, 
National Debt, 
Wages, 
Liberty of the Press, 
Martial Law, 
Revenue, 
Monarehy, 
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Theodor Fliedner, 
Wilberforce, 

William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, 

John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Abraham Lincoln, 


You can read in its volumes the history of :— 


Liquor Laws, 
Prostitution, 
Slave Trade, 
Good Templars, 
Poor Laws, 
Prison Reform, 


lives. 


Socialism, 
Nihilism, 
Fenianism, 
Aristocraey 
Democracy: 
Republic, 
Budget, ^ 
Parliament 
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which so differ mean one thing, 


been said by а modern poet, that “ God's music shall not 
The Tenth Edition provides articles on every branch of 
receive analysis in its pages. Does the reader wish to 


has 


prob : Я 
of Animism among savages interest him, 


inhabitants of every portion of the globe. 


above quotation, that 
igion and the bittern 
finish with one tune.” 
Ethnological Research, an 


А . trace the astonishi 
jem to Ethnologists, the articles MYTHOLOGY and COSMOGON Pa 


егез! he has but to turn to the articles unde 
The heroic religion of Scandinavia, the fetichism of the negro and the P 
worship, the anthropomorphism of classic Mythology and the divine dynasties 
him in exhaustive articles. Nor has the controversial side of religion been 
Roman Catholic Church, Popedom, the policy of the Vatican, the questions 
are all discussed each under its own heading. Space could not be found to 
dealing with religious subjects. Those given below are but a mere fracti 
research, Palaeontology, and Manners and Customs are just as fully detailed as the racial and doctrinal 


ae 


д ment hat is of judgment and understanding shall sometim 5 


68 hear Ignorant 
men differ, a 
and yet they themselves would ney ee eg STC himself that those 


er agree,—BACON, 


, and no religion, however obscure, fails to 


Y give him the fullest details, 


give examples of a fourth part of the articles 
on, and the kindred subjects of archeological 
characteristics of the 
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THE GROWTH OF BELIEF IN A GOD. 
From the Article (18 pages) by ELIE RECLUS. 


Ethnography.— ...... Controversies have 
been waged upon this question—“ Do any tribes exist 
which have no kind of religion ?" What made the dispute 
interminable, and of little profit, is the fact that the dis- 
putants attached different meanings to the same word. 
Reports of missionaries were quoted, some affirming, some 
denying. Thus facts have been brought forward to prove 
either that the Russian peasants are very religious or very 
irreligious. The truth is that the religion of these simple- 
minded people is so mixed up with superstition that 
rigorous critics who maintain that superstition is the 
reverse of religion, as much as of morals, have no difficulty 
In proving that many of these country folks practise real 
shamanism under the cloak of Greek Christianity. But 
ethnologists are not expected to be either severe or indul- 
gent; they have to give a definition covering the ground 
PERDE by all religions, be they true or false. Their defini- 
that of the word, although a philosophic one, falls in with 
ih ach many theologians have formulated. “ Religion 
unk eeling which falls upon man in the presence of the 
i Man fears and must fear the unknown, E 
B the unknown may be dangerous and terrible, 
M the infinite is hidden in the unknown. Man De 
m 5 the Unknown ; when his mind is strongly M 
o ot do otherwise, And that personification he seeks 
Propitiate, 
Bre NN superstitions, while moralists and sorie 
du consider them to be baneful weeds which 2018 their 
Wrecks sS out and destroy, ethnologists consider m = 
Centuries h ormer beliefs, over which the waves O mae AE 
ign; ave washed. The symbol has remained, bu à 
© 18 gone ; the comprehension, never more than 
dl, became lost, but the reverence was great, ЫП 
їз, paganism underlies Christianity § i A 
Pagan E ae ignorant rustics, a fact which the w 
. Vlassio illustrates (pagani, country folk). 
İn iff ıı. Paganism, the product of a late 1 
“ory too philosophic to be understood excep 


The Tenth Edition contains а ӨН дй 
9 ^ and all sects an 


dealism, was 
t by the 


few; it propounded the worship of the sun and ether as 
male principles and sources of light, heat, and life. It 
had succeeded to the so-called chthonic religions, of which 
Professor Bachofen (MMutterrecht) and M. Jules Baissac 
(Les Origines dela Religion) have been the exponents. The 
Earth Mother was then the centre of stellar, solar, and 
lunar deities, lunar deities especially, the moon being often 
considered as of the male sex. From internal evidence, it 
may be supposed that these religions were devised under 
the influence of agricultural practices, when the idea of 
paternal filiation began to be slowly evolved from the 
maternal, And the chthonic religions were themselves in 
their origin an innovation upon animal worship, which 
corresponded to the rise of Totemism (M‘Lennan, Spencer) 
upon Shamanism, and the still ruder Fetichism. The 
lowest religions are characterized by their containing the 
greatest proportion of magic and the least of science. oe 
morality. In that stage, the invisible powers of wite я 
craft and sorcery are made to explain ba in no 
understood,—even the fact of natural death, the explana- 


tion of which one would have thought to be the first to 


these dark intelligences. . . -  * c. 5 + o 
ae econ or prehistoric religion still survives even 
1 um heart of civilized Europe; where many of its bane 
и tesque practices are to be found similar to those 
andea d in the dark corners of Africa and 
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he human y 1 Doesit 


the true explana’ 
results from the sim 
analogous beliefs because 
worship, and the history of the 
the articles MYTHOLOGY, 
FETICHISM, &e.] 


ioin 0 savage х 
[7 he orig J discussed in 


world's МУ TOTEMISM, ANIMISM, 


RELIGIONS, 
society, Quakers, Baptists, faite. AUR 
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A REMNANT OF NEOLITHIO MAN. 
From Article by Captain F. 2 INK LEY, ane sns 
i ==> 6 5 poo The Ainu are дн КЕЕ 

ы M MT stoutly built, well тш uen im 
dark-brown eyes, high cheek-bones, short хо тү а 
faces lacking length. Naturally very im Р И Е 
shaving after a certain age, they have fu s " TET 
moustaches. Men and women alike cut ш M гв 
with the shoulders at the sides of ше Шен. ut t n 
semicircularly behind. The women tattoo their m a 
arms, and sometimes their foreheads, using is ГЕ, s 
smut deposited on a pot hung over а fire of m Е d 
Their original dress is a robe spun from the bark o ee 
elm tree. It has long sleeves, reaches nearly to the a 
is folded round the body and tied with a girdle of t 1 
same material. Females wear also an under garment О 
Japanese cloth. In winter, the skins of animals are у 
with leggings of deer-skin and boots made from the skin 
of dogs or salmon. Both sexes are fond of ear-rings, which 
are said to have been made of grape-vine in former times, 
but are now purchased from the Japanese, as also are 
bead necklaces, which the women prize highly. Their 
food is meat, whenever they can procure it—the flesh of 
the bear, the fox, the wolf, the badger, the ox, or the horse 
—fish, fowl, millet, vegetables, herbs, and roots. They 
never eat raw fish orsflesh, but always either boil or roast 
it. Their habitations are reed-thatehed huts, the largest 
20 feet square, without partitions and having a fireplace in 
the centre. ‘There is no chimney, but only a hole at the 
angle of the roof ; there is one window on the eastern side 
and there are two doors. Public buildings do not exist, 
whether in the shape of inn, meeting-place, or temple. 
The furniture of their dwellings is exceedingly scanty. 
They have no chairs, stools, or tables, but sit on the floor. 


DOG-FACED MAN-EATERS. 


From Article (82 pages) by late Sir WM. W, HUNTER, 
K.CS.L, CIE., LL.D., Ф, de. 


India.— ООО Among the rudest fragments of mankind 
are the isolated Andaman islanders in the Bay of Bengal. The old 
Arab and European voyagers described them as dog-faced man- 
eaters. The English officers sent to the islands in 1855 to establish 
a settlement found themselves surrounded by quite naked cannibals 
of a ferocious type, who daubed themselves when fesiive with red 
earth, and mourned in a suit of olive-coloured mud. ^ They used 
a noise like weeping to express friendship or joy, bore only names 
of common gender, which they received before birth ; and their 
08 conception of a god was an evil spirit who spread disease 

or five years they repulsed every effort at intercourse by showers 
of arrows ; but the officers slowly brought them to a better fr 
of mind by building sheds near the settlement, T 


The Anamalai hills, in southern Madras, fo 


Я = А Е lve h o-hair 87 
looking Puliars live on jungle products mia, or ug haired wild. 


emons. Another clan, the Munda- 


per Jaw as a marrige cere- 


he aboriginal races of mankind e the AZTECS. th: 
BUSHMEN of AUSTRALIA, the HILL TRIBES oF pos 
‚ do, the TIERRA DEL FUEGIANS, 


the ESKIMO j ; 
© EOAIM are al 
Britannica, Й all described in the Encyclopedia 
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Social Subjects in the Tenth Edition, see P. 150 


IpoEs MAN COME FROM A SINGLE STOCK 


From the Article (16 pages) by ED. BURNETT "€ 
R, 


LL.D., D.O.L., F.R.S. 
Anthropology. he Problem 


ascertaining how the small number of races 
enough to be called primary, can have assume T 
different types, has been for years the most disput ir 
of anthropology, the battle-ground of the rival ed fici 


n 


of monogenists and polygenists. The one has Sis hols 
) Я Й E e 

mankind to be descended from one origina] Stock all 
? 


generally from a single pair ; the other has contended 
the several primary races being separate species ae 
dependent origin. It is not merely as a quer m- 
natural history that the matter has been argued Bi. of 
authority has been appealed to, mostly on the side ee 
monogenists, as recording the descent of mankind fro б 
single pair. (See, for example, Horne’s Л ntroduction a 
Scriptures ; the Speaker’s Commentary, Gen, 1.) (бу ү 
other hand, however, the polygenists not less сой 
claim passages from which they infer the ех em | 
non-Adamite, as well as Adamite races’ of man, (S Ч 
for example, R. S. Poole, Genesis of the Earth and D 
Nor have political considerations been without wn 
as where, for instance, one American school of ethno. 
logists have been thought to have formed, under the bias 
of а social system recognising slavery, their opinion that 
the Negro and the white man are of different species, (See 
Morton, Crania Americana ; Nott and Gliddon, Types 
of Mankind.) Of the older school of scientific mono- 
genists, Blumenbach and Prichard are eminent repre- 
sentatives, as is Quatrefages of the more modern. The 
great problem of the monogenist theory is to explain 
by what course of variation the so different races of man 
have arisen from a single stock. In ancient times little 
difficulty was felt in this, authorities such as Aristotle 
and Vitruvius seeing in climate and circumstance the 
natural cause of racial differences, the Ethiopian having 
been blackened by the tropical sun, &c. Later and closer 
observations, however, have shown such influences to be, 
at any rate, far slighter in amount and slower in operation 
than was once supposed. М. de Quatrefages brings for- 
ward (Unité de V Espèce Humaine, Paris, 1861, ch. 13) his 
strongest arguments for the variability of races under 
change of climate, &c. (action dw miliew), instancing the 
asserted alteration in complexion, constitution, and char- 
acter of Negroes in America, and Englishmen in America 
and Australia. But although the reality of some suc 
modification is not disputed, especially as to stature an 
constitution, its amount is not enough to upset the counter 
proposition of the remarkable permanence of type displaye 
by races ages after they have been transported to climates 
extremely different from that of their former home. More 
over, physically different races, such as the Bushmen m 
N egroids in Africa, show no signs of approximation p ^ 
the influence of the same climate ; while, on the p 
hand, the coast tribes of Tierra del Fuego and forest TER 
of tropical Brazil continue to resemble one another, ® 
of extreme differences of climate and food. Mr Dat 
than whom no naturalist could be more compe us 
appraise the variation of a Species, 1s moderate 12 climate 
mation of the changes produced on races of man by scent 0 
and mode of life within the range of history (ones 
Мал, part i. ch. 4 and 7), The slightness and § 

of variation in human races having become know, 


Е ‘ je 1D 
difficulty of the monogenist theory was seen to net 


a 


n, & £ 


shortness of the chronology with which it 

associated, ie va с е е 

у, [Every branch of the great human family has сива 
200100 to it in the Tenth Edition. | 


for reproductions of plates from the First Edition or 
See pp. 169, 179 of the Encyclopedia 
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FIRE-WORSHIPPERS. 


From the Article by A, FUHRER, Ph.D. 

A : RSEES.— The resident in B 
$, ОТ PARSEES n bombay who 
parsi "the Back Bay beach at sunset to zs the 
sanders reezes from Malabar Hill will there observe a 
ation of the most interesting people of Asia. They 
00879 Parsi, the followers of Zarathustra, and the 
ants of the ancient Persians who emigrated to India 
onquest of their country by the Arabs, about the 


light curling moust 
with sma 

black eyes, finely arched eyebrows, and a luxurious 
rofusion of long black hair, which they dress to perfection, 

and ornament with pearls and gems. 

The Parsis are much more noble in their treatment of 
females than any other Asiatic race ; they allow them to 
appear freely in publie, and leave them the entire manage- 
ment of household affairs. They are proverbial for their 
benevolence, hospitality, and sociability. They are good 
scholars, and usually learn several languages—Gujarati, 
Hindüstáni, and English. The Parsis are notoriously 
fond of good living, and do not hesitate to spend their 
money freely for the best the market affords. They 
indulge in wines, but do not reach the vice of intoxication. 


[The ZEND-AVESTA or original document of the religion 
of Zoroaster—the Parsee Bible—is the subject of a special 
Article in Vol. 24.] 


THE EARLIEST RELIGION Or MAN. 


From the Article by A. C. OUGHTER LONIE, Kinghorn, Fife. 
Animism.—. ..... So disease among the lower 
races is accounted for by possession by demons, who are often 
themselves human souls, and who enter the bodies of their 
Victims, causing all kinds of illness, and especially those 
phenomena of convulsion and delirium in which the patient 
seems actually animated by a spirit not his own. Other 
events and accidents of life are in the same way accounted 
„| ош EOS as the Ge of the demons,, good or 5 
lom they believe to pervade the universe ; and as these 
engs are, more often than not, conceived to be souls of 
ceased men, the consequent worship of divine Manes i$ 
е principal religion of the lower state of civilisation. 
e doctrine of object-souls, expanding into the general 
поце et spirits conveying influence through пад, 
piritual I EUM the origin of Fetichism andik ae 
Upon the ieee à шаш maus d Шр 
pns directly inf ies ue т M RT. pe but others, 
T more ANE з mes у d faris to "discharge in 
economy of t] 8, w h varied functio S DUE 
nature d of the external world. To le Nm 
rock and pla үрне nature, every brook e xd M m 
and Тано с ©, 1s peopled by nature-spinits n m s E 
ether ¢ Әп К and Moon, Rain and W ind p. х m a Д 
mighty selves adored, or personified in the бла РЕ 
SU nature-gods, such as Zeus, Apollo, or Росо 


Spirit А MON 
souls of ress who are, as it were, the E anit a 

ет ѕ дес)а, 2 Y mong the ower : › 
lso, there pecial phenomena. Among tagonism 


а 

betw. appears in a rudimentary form that an i 

mental; a good and evil deity, which forms the ай 
idea of Zoroastrism and Manicheism. Lastly, 


vy 


Conception of 0 

ivi à Supreme Dei 
Of Civilisation wian У appears at 

Suc os. 10n, whether one à very early stage 


American Indians, is 
Then, by 


similari. 7 
а problem to ethy o “у of savage myths—so puzzling 


Andrew Lang in his Article of 23 pages, MYTHOLOGY ] 
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HINDU NONCONFORMISTS. 


= 


From Article by T, W, RHYS DA VIDS, Ph.D., LL.D, 


Jains.— ... А It і ; : 
community was really even elder DR a ER 
Buddha, ànd was Е 1 e time of the 
Mahá Vir reorganized by his contemporary the 
de T named Vaddhamána. And it is also clear that 
esse E e жеге, in the most important and 
The tw E $, the exact reverse of the Buddhist views. 

vo orders, Buddhist and Jain, were not only, and from 
жын г but directly opposed the one to the 

З philosophy the Jains are the most thorough-going 
supporters of the old animistic position. Nearly every- 
thing, according to them, has a sov] within its outward 
visible shape—not oply men and animals, but also all 
plants, and even particles of earth, and of water (when it 
is cold), and fire and wind. The Buddhist theory, as is 
well known, is put together without the hypothesis of 
“soul” at all. The word the Jains use for soul is jiva, 
which means life, and there is much analogy between 
many of the expressions they use and the view that the 
ultimate cells and atoms are all, in a more or less modified 
sense, alive. They regard good, and evil, and space as 
ultimate substances which come into direct contact with 
the minute souls in everything. And their best-known 
position in regard to the points most discussed in 
philosophy is Sydd-vdda, the doctrine that you may say 
“Yes” and at the same time “No” to everything. You 
can affirm the eternity of the world, for instance, from one 
point of view, and at the same time deny it from another ; 
or, at different times and in different connexions, you may 
one day affirm it and another day pe s : P А у Y 

The history of English Nonconformity 1$ Ји ly treate 

„Ие азо? ENGLAND, INDEPENDENTS, BAPTISTS, 
METHODISM, and QUAKERS. See also Article entitled 


ОАТНД 


RELIGION OF THE ESKIMOS. 


13 pages) by Professor C. P. TIELE, 
University of Leyden. Т 
Religions.— -. =: °° The religion of ie 
ski ‘mantsic, Ashkimeg, as their Redskin neigh- 
P eo Innuyt (i.e., V men," as they call them- 
E ав 1а be clearly distinguished from those of the 
soles ea hough some of their customs 


ic tions. 

other American "i of the latter there are others, 
and esq ш b important, which are of 
and it WO d 


1 he Ural- 
. as those prevailing among the | 
the same NOR Now, as they belong Ше 
Андар þoræan Or Arctic nations, who inhabi 
to the Hyper d ica from east to west, but 


Prom the Article ( 


also the islands betwe 


rt of the es fengolian race, we might suppose 
physically akin to the P RUD Eskimo religion have 


that the ‘American elemen 
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The Latest of his discoveries in the Nile Valley are re 
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j be considered to have 

borrowed, and that it must TS тыг 
js originally a member of the Ор ав 4 Be М | m 
division of the world of spirits into К узш (chief 
fre, the mountains, and the winds, vit d л 
of s irits), the heaven-god, as the highest, 2 ШЕ к do 
j the magical power of their sorcerers, the 2 ne DM 
ЕТ i from those which characterize me га d UM 
EDS At any rate the religion of ш сло ше 
connecting link between the latter an 


American aborigines. 


That all the other religions of North and South 


America are most closely ales CU Ч 
and is indeed beyond doubt. а. 15 
Other ^ ike those of the sun-hero, of the moon-goddess, 


r ji are found in 
American cf the four brothers (the winds), ar om 


Ee their characteristic American form E à 
most distant tribes of both continents. pome eee 
customs, scarcely less characteristic, such as t е ТАМ ng 
bath, intended to cause a state of ecstasy, the à T T i 
kind of ordeal, the sorcery by means of the rattle, ar z 
but generally practised. Fetichism and idolatry are Пр 2 
less developed among the Americans than among 2 
uncivilized and semi-civilized races, but a marked tenc d 
to gloomy rites and bloody self-torture 1s common to all. 


[The aboriginal religions of America, that of the Redskins 
of North America, that of the Astecs, Toltecs, and Nahuas, 
that of the inhabitants of the Antilles and of the М wyscas in 
South America, &., are all dealt with at length in the 
Tenth Edition.| 


THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. 


From the Article (88 pages) by REGINALD STUART 
POOLE, LL.D., and STANLEY LANE POOLE, B.A. 
Egypt.—...... Sun-worship was the primitive 
form of the Egyptian religion, perhaps even pre-Egyptian. 
The first development was the myth of Osiris, due to the 
importance of Thinis, just as the rise of Memphis put Ptah, 
an abstract idea of intellectual power, even before Ra. So 
the rise of Thebes introduced Amen, who was identified in 
the form Amen-ra with Ra, and as an intellectual principle 
placed before the physical solar powers. This argument 
derives great weight from the relative position given to 
the two groups, the solar divinities coming first, and 
from the circumstance that the religious reform under 
Dynasty XVIII. suppressed everything but material sun- 
worship, as though this had been the primitive belief of 
Egypt. M. de Rougé, in his examination of the Egyptian 
Ritual, comes to a similar but more definite result in 
treating of the mythological elements of the important 
ent per Es traces the solar gods to Helio- 
polis, and considers the Osiris myth as probabl i 
from Abydos, and added at a Deine Е Я 7 od 


The worship of the Egyptian deities was ublic аш 
private—that of the temples and that of the ш Every 
town had at least one temple dedicated to the chief divinity 
of the place, with certain associated gods, and usually, if 
not always, a living symbol in the form of a sacred anin 


never have admitted many 
great 


ted in the Tenth Edition by Professor pii. denm 
ей 


0 ] 

inclosures containing the whole group of temple oh 
must, however, have been the chief publie building, 
business and pleasure. There were no other Publi TU for 
ings, or, apparently, market-places, Tike the 5 builg. 
mosque, the temple must have been the ane Roden, 
the population. ntre 


The worship in the tombs was not local. Tt 
connected with Osiris or a divinity of the Same gro alway, 
had the intention of securing benefits for the decent anq 
the future state. It took place in the chapel of em 
of the wealthy ; and though properly the function 
family, whose members officiated, the Inscriptions 
all passers-by, as they ascend or descend the Nile 
looked by the sepulchral grottoes, to say a prayer fo, «^ 
welfare of the chief person there buried, T the 

The sacrifices were of animals and Vegetables w; 
libations of wine, and burning of incense, Ibo: Sak 
fice seems to have been practised in carly periods, ite 
monuments do not mention it, but Manetho Speaks of its : 
having been abolished, at least at one place, by Ans 
no doubt the first king of Dynasty XVIII. The ME 
is probably to some barbarous usage during the great war 
with the Shepherds. . . . . . . . . и 

[For particulars as to the elaborate funeral rites ; 
Ancient Egypt, see Articles EMBA LMING, MUMMY 
FUNERAL RITES. ] П 
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MOHAMMEDAN SECTS. 


From the Article (8 pages) by Prof. A, MULLER, 


Sunnites or Shí'ites.— ...... Mohan. 
medans fallinto the two great divisions of Sunnites and 
Shi‘ites (Shí'a), separated by such bitter hatred as belongs 
to two hostile religions, or such as some Catholic popula- 
tions feel towards a Protestant. The Sunnites, who accept 
the orthodox tradition (Sunna) as well as the Koran as 
a source of theologico-juristic doctrines, predominate in 
Arabia, the Turkish empire, the north of Africa, Turkes- 
tan, Afghanistan, and the Mohammedan parts of India 
and the east of Asia; the Shí'ites, whose origin has bese 
explained in MomawMEDAxISM (vol xvi. pp. 964, 908, 
592), have their main seat in Persia, where their con 
is the state religion, but are also scattered over the ү 
sphere of Islam, especially in India and the кш 
bordering on Persia, except among the nomad Т 
who are all nominally Sunnite. Even in Turkey Es 
are many native Shí'ites, generally men of the D 
classes, and often men in high office. Тһе Shi'ites but 
less numerous and less important than the Sunnites, 
on the whole may amount to 20 millions. i T 

[2 he history of the Moslem religion ts a T sil, 
in the Article of 60 pages, entitled MOHAMM s DOR 
contributed by the Jamous scholar Professo! 
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THE COSMIC EGG AND CREATIVE MYTHS: 


PURI M EYNE, 
From the Article (2 pages) by Rev. T. KELLY CH 
: D.D., of Oriel College, Oxford. 


jon 

Д pressions 

Cosmogony.—...... The peculiar °F ferent 

“the wind of Elohim was hovering,” ВЕБ gious p" 
1 D 

comparisons ; thus, оп a far lower stage О eaven- and 


aters ( 


M terpretation. Another peculiar form of expres- 
to be aie creation of the light before the sun (v. 3), which 
fe supposed to be paralleled by similar expressions 

The Egyptian god Thoth, the demiurge 8 
eee e “given the world light when all was йл 
sal rs е was no sun” ; and the Orphic light-god Phaneg 
P anterior to the 811. "ovs Lc з NA 
js 1 the Egyptians have left us no ancient cosmogonical 
though speculation was early rife among them. 


eystem ў > 
ie appear to have had three great creative deities, 
icd «the opener ” (of the world egg 1), was probably the 


«od of the cosmic fire, whio preparer таан for Amen-Ra 
g : But it N as p ] ee hat the honour of creation 
was chiefly ascribed es t ps passable hymn in Records 
of the Past, ii. ea ж 0 vs s the sun-god, as the 
people supposed, or t ıe one Leu munca, as the priests. . . . 
We hasten on to the Aryan nations of the East. The 
Tranian parallels to the early chapters of Genesis have been 
greatly exaggerated. The only really valuable ones are 
those contained in the Avesta, which, though the date of 
its final redaction 1s uncertain, is probably in the main 
earlier than the return of the Jews from Babylon. The 
cosmogonieal parallels are (1) the ascription of creation to 
the will of a supernatural deity, and (2) the ideal perfection 
attributed to the newly created world. Yet even here some 
deduction is necessary. For apparently the world is pro- 
duced out of pre-existent matter, according to Genesis 
(see above); out of nothing according to the Avesta. 
And though Ahura-mazda (Ormuzd) is generally described 
in the Avesta as the sole creator, there is an ancient 
passage (Yasna, ch. xxx.) in which a good and an evil 
spirit are spoken of as joint-creators. Still, in the period 
of Darius and Xerxes (to which the first Hebrew cosmogony 
in its final form probably belongs) we have the best possible 
evidence for the sole creatorship of Ahura-mazda, for the 
great cuneiform inscription at Nakshi-i-Rustam describes 
him as “the great God of gods, who mace heaven and 
earth, and made men,” and similar language occurs in the 
royal inscriptions at Elvend, Van, and Persepolis. 
[The theories of creation adopted by the races of the world 
are detailed in the above Article and under separate titles, 


cg, BABYLONIA, POLYNESIA, CHINA, INDIA, &v.] 


OUR HEATHEN ANCESTORS. 


From the Article (2 pages) by JAMES MACDONALD, LL.D., 
Glasgow. 


Dolmens or 


menhir or ere transformed into altars, and evon a 
into th or stone pillar, and the rocking-stone, Were pg 
bouthos E of the druidical priesthood. In the و‎ 
ains S of the circles, as well as on the tops of пош 
а ur Y be Seen cairns surmounted each by а flat 5 а , 
men the : Druid fires were lighted. Over their соу 
continui authority of the Druids was almost unboun 2а 
ауду ДЫ to assert itself long after the order had pas 
` With Druidism every unexplained custom eng 
nected ery relic of Celtic antiquity were held to Ко. 
home," na the superstitions that still linger 1n the d Sm 
the 9 the Celtic race were set down as деп es 
Wri&ers j Source. Its decadence is attributed а i 
their со 9 the hostility of the Romans. Ardent ov ET 
Untry as well as of liberty, the Druids, 18 a 


almost ey 


[ dod j 


Uu . 
laudius, to whi 


m, and the т 
Soon broken, ез politica] 


among whom 
the destructio 


thesis, to w ee 
» t0 Ww ts have given the mede 


neo- Druidis 1 
m S been noticed in the article 
О LITERATURE (vol. v. y, 318). 


e in Northern Mythology 5 


SAVAGE OBJECTS OF WORSHIP 


EE 2907 (Т page) by WALTER HEPWORTH. 
очен ў E DOES ше nots ap yee 
Treen y classified in anyt hing like a final manner. 

\ st rigorous of minds would hardly assert that 
the time has yet arrived for such a classification. But it 
is possible, even now, to collect youghly those beliefs 
which, whether still existing among savages and unedu- 
cated people of all classes or traceable only among the 
records of the past, bear а general resemblance to each 
other, and to give a general name marking that resem- 
blance. Such a name we have in “fetichism.” Тһе word 
feitiço, corresponding to our “fetich,” seems to have been 
first applied by Portuguese traders on the west coast of 
Africa to savage objects of worship, which were noticed from 
their resemblance to the talismans and charms common in 
Europe, and popular with sailors and travellers above all 
men. 

In Purchas's Pilgrimage (1614) is a chapter translated 
from a Dutch author relating to the customs and rites of 
the negroes of Guinea, in which fetissos and fetisseros, or 
priests, are frequently mentioned. “W hen the king will 
sacrifice to fetisso, he commands the fetüssero to enquire 
of a tree whereto he ascribeth Divinity, what he will 
demand ;” E The word fetich was, 
however, first used in a general sense by a thoughtful 
scholar of the 18th century, the president care 
Brosses, who, in his work Du Culte des Dieux ү hes, 
strung a number of facts relating to savages ue ео! у 
tracing fetichism in Egyptian and classic my 2 ogy and 
in modern life. Comte, the French phi сор ег, ui 
creat currency to the term by employing it 0 charac е 
S ooarded as a great and necessary stage in the 
what ng nee of humanity, —a state “plus ou 
theological development of humanity, 
moins prononcé, mais ordinairem 


ent trés durable, de pur 
Siege CUM o А 
étichism constamment characterise par Pessor libre et 
i» d ‚ tendance primitive à concevoir tous les corps 
irect de te oir; tons Ue 
s. quelconques, naturels ou artificiel du. 
Ea dune vie essentiellement analogue à la nôtre, 
ani vl 
des simples differences mu 


tuelles d'intensité.” . + + + 
The extraordinary Savage belief of LYCAN THROPY 
is the subject of an Article unde 


»r that title in Vol. 15.) 
ue 


THE HEBREW INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


pages) W ISRAEL DAVIS, Barrister-at-Law. 


From Article (8 The Jews were readmitted into 
Jews: Eo vell on the application of Manasseh ben 
England by Cron ish and Portuguese Jews from Amster- 


are discussed in the Tenth Edition. | 
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lem, Theosophy, Kabbalah, Rationalism, 
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For example 


1 ney 
dam took a lease of ground for a Ds qud y 
in February 1657. The first recorde eme Rr 
1658. The city of. London, which was эй чл ын Ан 
so powerfully їп the emancipation of the Jews, peti 


the council in the first years of the тер O 
the competing Jewish merchants, but, A ind 


‘tions being unsuccessful a synagogue w С 
оа Е the cemetery was acquired, ore 
to fifty years ago doubt was sometimes e Ed n eei x 
Tsraelites, even if born in the country, could 19 i s m 
England. The right of J ewish charities to holc n im 
clearly established by an Act passed in 1846. af i 
were too few in number to be visited with m ns 
abilities, but suffered from the general operation T | 2 
Тезіѕ Acts, which excluded them from political, civil, n 
municipal offices, from the bar, &c., and could be invoked 
to prevent them from voting at parliamentary elections. 
Jacob Abendana and David Nieto are rabbinical writers 
who flourished in England in the 17th and early in the 
18th centuries. In 1725 Sarmento, a mathematician, was 
(like Gompertz and others after him) made a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. Emanuel Mendes da Costa was secre- 
tary and librarian of the society a few years later (died 
1769). Sir Solomon Medina financed the commissariat 
in the duke of Marlborough’s campaigns. But the 
Sephardic immigration is best known by the converts to 
Christianity whom itesupplied, as Isaac Disraeli, and his 
son Lord Beaconsfield (who was baptized at the age of 
twelve), David Ricardo, the Lopes family, and others. 
Conversion to Christianity was encouraged by a statute of 
Anne (repealed in 1846), which compelled Jewish parents 
to make an allowance to their children who embraced the 
dominant faith. German Jews began to immigrate in 
large numbers after the accession of the house of Hanover. 
English statesmen soon perceived what important contri- 
butions the business ability of the Jews was capable of 
rendering to the wealth of the country in which they 
settled, but the enlightened appreciation of the governing 
class was long in making its way among the electors. In 
1753 Mr Pelham passed his Jewish Naturalization Act, 
which was repealed the next year owing to popular clamour, 

No more Jews, no wooden shoes,” becoming as influ- 
ential a refrain as Lilliburlero. Г 


[2 he recrudescence of Anti-Semitism is ably traced 37 T 
Article under that title by LUGIEN WOLF in Vol, 2 5.] 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOR. 


From the Article (13 pages) by Prof. L. P, TIELE, Univer- 
sity of Leyden, 


Religions,— 
study of religions is 
the solution of the difficult 


sound scientific 
like every de- 

This aim is 
) understand and 
їп the history of 
ore asunder nations 
which sanctioned the 
› the most cruel and 


philosophy of religion should rest. Still 

partment of study, it has its aim in itself 
not to satisfy a vain curiosity, but to ur 
explain one of the mightiest motors 
mankind, which formed as well as t 
united as well as divided empires 

most atrocious and barbarous deeds 


f articles on Philosophy, 50è pp. 175-179 of this pamphlet, 
80 


Г 199 1 


| libidinous customs, and inspired the most admir 
of heroism, self-renunciation, and devotion Sis y acts 
| casioned the most sanguinary wars, rebellions ich oo 
secutions, as well as brought about the freedom pn Der. 
| and peace of nations—at one time a partisan of Оше, 
at another breaking its chains, now calling into a anny, 
and fostering а new and brilliant civilization £ tence 
deadly foe to progress, science, and art. › Ven the 
Religions, like living organisms, have а history 
therefore this is to be studied first, so far as i гу 
known,—how they rise and spread, grow and fie be 
how far they are the creations of individua] geni away, 
how far of the genius of nations and communities - be and 
laws, if it is possible to discover them, their develo is What 
ruled ; what are their relations to philosophy, Scio 
art, to the state, to society, and above all to ethics. ^ 4*4 
is their mutual historical relation, that is, if one of үш 
sprang from another, or if a whole group are to be dum 
from a common parent, or if they only borrowed уы 
another and were subject to опе another's influence . lastly. 
what place is to be assigned to each of those gro 3 у, 
single religions in the universal history of religion, E: A 
[The histories of the World's Religions are all i 
each under tts own heading, tn the Tenth Edition 
cyclopedia Britannica. ] 


THE CREED OF MILLIONS. 


raced, 


of En- 


From the Articles (16 pages) by T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 

Buddhism.—ASince the article on Buppuisy 
in the ninth edition of this work was written nearly 
the whole of the works composed in the earliest period 
of Buddhism have been edited in the original Pali, 
chiefly through the Pali Text Society. 
of the second period have been edited in the original 
Pali or Sanskrit, and a number of books of later 
Buddhism have appeared in the various languages of 
Eastern Asia. То appreciate the additions thus made to 
our knowledge it is necessary to remember that the 
Buddha, like other Indian teachers of his period, taught 
by conversation only. A highly educated man (according 
to the education current at the time) speaking constantly 
to men of similar education, he followed the literary habit 
of his day by embodying his doctrines in set phrasts 
(sutras), on which he enlarged, on different occasions, Ш 
different ways. Writing was then widely known. But 
the lack of suitable writing materials made any lengthy 
books impossible. Such sütras were therefore the recos- 
nized form of preserving and communicating opinion. 
They were catch-words, as it were, memoria or 
Which could be easily remembered, and would recall fe 
fuller expositions that had been based upon them. E 
Buddha's time the Brahmins had their sütras in Баш 
already a dead language. He purposely put his into а 
ordinary conversational idiom of the day, that is ® Ph 
into Pali When the Buddha died these saying" ıe 
collected together by his disciples into what they ed 
Four Nikáyas, or “collections.” . . Е ; 


ОМК О, ЮЧ Ж//4 

[DEAN FARRAR writes the Article JESUS CHRIST Hi 
BISHOP of RIPON writes that on the CHRISTIAN p 
and Cardinals VAUGHAN and GIBBONS 7# 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. |] ` 


8995. П. 
eligi? | 
рте! , 
шсш» 


n 


A few works ' 


| 


НЕ subjects of Ethno- 
logy 
+ that no account of 
5 


and Religion are 
p va 
survey in the Ency- 
Ше 
di pdit Britannica, which 
jp 


omprehends every 
as been possible 


aspect 


Eu. h 
п the preceding pages of 


Extracts. Let us take a 


patter about which you 


gek information, and so 
test the range of the vol- 
umes. You want to know 
| about the practice of Can- 
nibalism. You have heard 
of the custom in connexion 
with Polynesians, the Abo- 
ngines of Australia, the 
North 
the Tierra 
The 


autochthonous 


American Indians, 
del Fuegians. 
Aztecs, too, the 
inhabitants 
of Mexico, worshipped their 
War-god Huitzilopochtli by 


human sacrifice, 


and the 
| limbs of the victims were 
| "len in the feasts which 
| formed part of the festivals. 
And Cannibalism is often 
but a feature of savage Wor- 
Ship, of Fetichism, Anim- 
ism, Totemism, Taboo; it 
5, in fact, religious in its 


nificance, All- informa- 


lon 

ind Concerning this and 
T 
ed Subjects of savage 


No Сап be found in the 
| ntk Edition. 


[tes | 

The Article THEISM embraces a 
survey of primeval Religious Ideas, 
with notices of Polytheism, Mono- 
theism, Trinitarianism, Unitarian- 
ism, Deism, Mysticism, Agnosti- 
cism ; and the story of the World’s 
Belief in a God is told in such 
Articles as DEISM, THEOSOPHY, 
KABBALAH, RATIONALIS М, 
IDOLATRY, IMAGE WORSHIP. 


The Article 
CANNIBALISM 
is by E. B. TYLOR, LL.D., F.R.S. 


The Article 


POLYNESIA 
is by Rev. S. J. WHITMEE. 


FETICHISM 
is by WALTER HEPWORTH. 


AUSTRALIA 
is by R. ACTON. 


MEXICO (AZTECS) 


is by E. B. TYLOR, LL.D., F.R.S., 
and Pror. А. H. KEANE. 


TABOO 
is by J. G. FRAZER, M.A., who also 


contributes the interesting Article 


TOTEMISM. 


سے 


ANIMISM 


is by A. C. OUGHTER LONIE. 


TIERRA DEL FUEGO 


is by Pror. А.Н. KEANE, and 


LYCANTH ROPY 


by J. E MILENNAN, LLB. 


HE Tenth Edition con- 
tains many articles 
Which tell of all that ex- 
ploration and research have 
discovered about Man- 
Eating among Races of 
Man. Now take the races 
themselves. You want to 
learn particulars of ethno- 
logical puzzles. The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica tells 
you all about 


MAN IN AFRICA 
MAN IN ALGERIA 
MAN IN AMERICA 
MAN IN ARABIA 
MAN IN ASIA - 
MAN IN AUSTRALIA 


the head of each 
country. But, 
others, it also has Articles 


under 
among 


on 
AMERICAN INDIANS, 
ANDAMAN ISLANDERS, 
BUSHMEN, The BONGO, 
The AINUS of JAPAN, 
HOTTENTOTS, COPTS, 
SLAVS, COSSACKS, 
ESKIMOS, FIJIANS, MAORIS. 


_ —_— 


The Gods of all Nations 
are described in the Tenth 
Edition, 6.7. : 

Apollo, Athena, Juno, 

Jupiter, Mars, Bel, 

Astarte, Ammon, 

Anubis, Isis, Osiris, 

Baal, Ra, Moloch. 
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‚ town, Tex., U.S. 34 88 Кт. moniac 1 7g Saldidæ 13 153p. ` Jerusalem. ^e: вее { 


Salagor 5 344d. 

Salagora 34 35 D9. 
Salagrami 34 41 J6, 
Salah al-din: 
S 


see Saladin. 

alah Bey 18 642d. 

lah ed-Deen: see Saladin. 

Salah е1-Кеѕааі 15 311b. 

Salah Oin: see In Salah. 

Salaha 10 755d. 

Salaherry de Valleyfield: see 
Valleyfield. 

Salahiyeh: see Salihieh. 

Salaieh, Es 34 55 P7. 


4 с: 
2) Properties 17 5170 


Sálanki: see Panini, 


Salanx (Salmonid 
@ 24b ; 
characteristics A S 


dation 20 526a; Marcellus 
1 


32 380d 


Sálár, Sayyid 18 7 
Salari 34 56 Rw. ДШ 


Salaria, Via: see Via Salaria. 


n Italy 34 31 E5 
& town, Morocco: 
» Morocco. 2 266 


381а; со Isory 21 209a; 
of land 1 AS 5008; 
1 2060; arte; judicial 
р 209а; tlon 21 
208c; under lien 30 220b ; 
patent rights 18 3352: 
of personal estate 21 9 

24 373a; Roman law 


E2; 33 8348. 
— town, Wis., U.S. 34 97 K9. 
—, n, Wyo. U.S. 34 108 


— Center: to 

34 92 Fl wn, Ind. U.S. 

— Center: 
34 69 P9 


— Center: town, О. S 
91 F6. , U.S. 34 


"Salem Chapel" 31 326c. 
Salem County 34 72 C7. 

— Creek 34 72 (7. 

Depot 34 66 J11. 


town, N.Y., U.S. 


А 2 a c 700b; 25d; y 
Salainn: Italian painter 21 Balaro, Ponte: see Ponte 21 bo US D en CG io 85%. 
. Salairsk (Salair) : mountain Salary rap 28 5860 zu nns Ulster 14 277a ; 12a. arboris аста (Qo 
akya | mapeo 23 138; 25 37d; | Salas Barbadillo, А. б. de 22 | —, BIM of: see Bill of Selo Nort fiae North set 
М 8 BN 998. — of Food and S À ¢ JA aem 
ins in 4 id; 12 789a; | — town m 2» sau ; fown, Baluchistan 34 (1875) 11 198; 25 596. 89 West. em 
11а: see Sakiet-el- Salaka (Merza Salak): town үп, 22 469c Salemi: 34 ribaldi 


rea : tree 2 

. 9 402; 11 833a; 15 

a| i; 17 1а; 18 71d; 26 
; plantations ої 20 
silkworms on 12 


Glinber’s Salt. 
ag Cal, U.S. 34 115 


34. 55 Q5. 

Salaka: loin cloth 15 172c. 

Salaley Island 34 39 N5. 

Salám b. Mishkám 16 557d. 

— b. Ziyád 16 567d. 

Salamá: town, Guatemala 34 
120 B4; 6 83с; 29 1494. 

—, town, Honduras 34 190 J5. 

Salamad, El: see El Salamad. 

Salamanca: province 21 
903b and 32 380b; 34 20 
F4; 8 561a; 22 298a. 

—, town, Chile 34 124 C10. 

—, town, Mexico 34 119 H7; 
29 145c. 

— town, N:Y. US. S4 
ET. 

— (Salmantica): town, Spain 
21 203c and 32 380c; 34 
20 G4; 3rd cent. Pl VI 20 
776; llth, 13th, 14th and 
15th cents. Pl VII 22 304; 
battle of, 1812 8 364b; 24 
496b; cathedral 2 433a; 21 
567a; council of 23 164d; 
pop., 1897 32 742b; univer- 
sity of 9 81b; 18 168c; 22 
318d; 23 839c; 32 743b. 


—, TD Lerida, Spain 34 


—, town, Oviedo, Spain 34 90 
Fl; 18 81b; manufactures 
31 393a. 

— de los Infantes 34 90 J2. 

Salassi: tribe 13 446d; 11 

Salassye 15 196d. 

Salat: prayer 16 553b. 

Salat: river 2 502a; 10 83а. 

— Tabras (Tambrosh Chan- 
nel) 22 92d. 

Salatan (Selatan), Cape 34 48 
Do; 26 312 Map. 

Salathé: physiologist 22 
155d 


Salathiel: see Wandering Jew. 
“ Salathiel, The Immortal” 6 


596b. 
Salathus Pl VII 15 516. 
Salatiga: department, Java 13 
605d. 
—, village, Java 13 606c. 
Salatis: king 7 735c. 
Salatruku 34 3» G3. 
Salátura 21 292b. 
Sálàturiya: grammarian: see 
Panini. 


— (1899) 25 91a; 25 181a; 
board of agriculture under 
27 362b; dairy produce 
27 360d; district council 
under 30 320a. z 

— of Gcods Act 32 38lc; 
brokers under 26 4034; 
drunkard's liability under 
29 481b; gaming 28 5830; 
infant lability under 27 

29 483c; lien 30 


Sale Gulf 34 48 Eô. 

Sale of Liquors on Sunday 
(ireland) Act 22 656c. 

Salealua 34 52 A1. 

Salecreek 34 83 L4. 

Salee (Sali); river, Guade- 
loupe, West Indles 34 118 
B8 


—, river, Martinique, West 
Indies 34 118 E9. 

— (Salé, Saleh, Sall, Sallee, 

la): town, Morocco 34 51 

E2; 20 199b. 

— Bay 22 641b. 

Saleeb 7 727d. os 

Saleh: Mameluke chief 8 547c. 

Saleh: town: see Salee. 

— Island 26 76a. 


at 28 587d. 

Salemville 34 74 Е 

Salen: town, Invern - 
land 34 14 E6. 

=, TOND, Mull, Scotland "34 


5 BI. 
Salena (Sulliana) 34 41 J5; 17 
340 Map. 


p 
Salenia 10 358a; (fig.) 7 632b. 
Salenidae 7 632a. 
Salen-myo: see Salin. 
Salens, Mlle. de 19 Stc. 
SETAE primate of the 18 


а. 

Salento 34 32 514. 

BRIDE 21 211c; 2 710; 17 
1 


818a. 

Salere 34 54 F8. 

Salerne: ornithologist 18 6a; 
6 686a; 12 358d. 

Salernes 34 18 Hil. 

Salerno, G. R. 19 395a. 

Salerno: province 34 32 S14; 
2 46d; pop. 13 448d. 

— (Salernum): town 21 2114 
and 32 385c; 34 32 R13; 
34 32 V9; Pl V 13 417; 
bronze work 16 74d; Guis- 
card captures 20 596d; 
medical school 15 806b; 


—, West: see West Salamanca. | Salaty 34 31 ЕЗ. fer: 1 22 6/20; 33 601b; St 
Salamander : in “Physio: Salavat Pass 26 619b. ERES: es Matthew's relics 15 6330, 
10505” 19 7b. Salaverry, C. A. 18 676a. Salel: French poet 9 6500; 9 university These are 
S 334b. alavery LLa r Se : district, India UD. oes 
al 18 id. 1 ве ое (Salamandrida): 34 AR 18 6740. Бааша andl 32 E 17 | —, Gulf facsimile sheets 
315] n Asia 34 ara ` 760c; Salavina 24 EJ. ^ 193d; pop. 3 аз E 3 Н 
| jJ ria; olfactory organs 22 | Salawat 34 38 MÀ... tti) | — town, ls, U.S. за вз C5. | Su- of the Index which 
166b; skull 1 760d. Salawattl (Salawatl, SERES — town, Ark., U.S. 34 86 J2. | Tenth 
3 Salamandra 21 204b; 21 205a; Island 34 48 Нә; 1 "| Z town, Cape Colony 34 9 ^ js part of the Ten 
ыг 1 753a; affinity with | Salawigmut 12 26b. HT. E REV 
8 169d. Axolotl 19 827c; recres- | Salaya 34 41 BS. —, town, Col., U.S. 34 1 кычып There аге a 
lu Bahr cence 32 196c; spermato- Salayer: see БҮРЕ — town, Conn. U.S. нЕ Ба 
у: S oon (ill) 20 4110. Sala-y-Gor 7 761; - тс = ces like these 
ASRA 3 agg oT 65-Salaam. ШШ СООДА see Salaman- | Salazar, F. e deli IA J. | — town, Bla, US thousand pag : , 
Hap ЙӨР GR Tie] | рур е ms A though at first sight the effect 
С 69d - 3 alaman na 1 7 . а бе” 
n: ; 12 498d ME сүр 2 E —, б. de Б 817c —, town, ( " 
., Tule 128d. | Salamanie: river 34 92 E3. 9, ] 4 an upon 
а. 7 Of Junágarh | Salamat: tribe 34 55 18; 22 | Salazar MSS. 14 532d =, town, ‘may be confusing, the pla 1р 
Шор бле PE || has been compiled is so 


"6. 
Cacer-do.Sa] 


: `l: 0; Pl III 15 | Salbacum: z of 12 E 
See Laguna 5 DUUM A Salbat Gpyg) iren ortai ур next the entry-word is the volume, 
26 $9b; in the Vale o и Н “us 257184 INN 2 
Н Ibakus-Kadmus in the volume 
Tempe 23 9984. Вара о 32 umber of the page › 


0 
dillo. 9 
m ‹ 
enn n. Bueno 


SA i d ] 3 
сомо Еп, те» | Salamis (Коош QUE | Salcamayhua, hat not only is the reader directed to the 
1 NUS » Argentina 34 6 Hi: 3 57 Pl 1 LAMB SUE each page 50 tha tion of the page in which he will find 

1 bij ^73, Argentin ; Albanian settlers 9 me he portion 
| а оба: settle- | Salcey to the P 
о са Salche’ page, hút even ferences to the Maps are arranged on 
—, battle of 11 100b; ZEgina's | Salc The reler 


Salambar Pass 34 40 D2. 
Salambria (Peneus, Peneius, 
Peneios, Salamvira) 34 


Salamgye 15 196d. = 
Salamina 34 122 B2; 25 470d. 
Salaminios, Zeus 11 95d. 


share in 1 181c; Aristides 
at 2 505b; Samothracian 
contingent 21 2504 
Themistocles and 23 250 


‘4 similar syste 


; mountain 3 C M 
Sure дө): village 20 492a; 


Т. 
$4 5317. dash. 


Salb6: see Selbu. 
Salbris 34 1 


9 EÛ. , 
Salbye: see Salb"and the letters a, 


omes the n 
en b. c, d stand for the four quarters in 
sirena 
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4 being the v 
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simple that a child could use it. 


n at once be distin 
olume in which the 


The number 


guished from the other 
maps are collected), 


Aesch enn t 


= (Hapiog EOE i their number (3 lowed by a number ; these numbers 
tantia): town, C ntries by А ch follow: Me 7 
2050; 28 Wib: Э 6 he presence of capital letters eà hich the searcher's attention is directed 
coins of 17 And у ; s the spaces on the map to W bered in the margins of the map. - 
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RMY & NAVY 


chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, artillery, and the like. 


vum 'aces of horse, Я ) aM 
Walled iowns, stored arsenals and armouries, goodly ! le be stout and warlike; nay, number itself in a rmies A this h 
` Porter, 


j "ee disposition of the peop 
RN tnos оо us s" as Virgil saith, ^ It never troubles a wolf how many the sheop bo." —BACOŅ 
courage ; | 


not much where the people is of weak co ree M CM 
War, has been so much in the public mind during the last few years th 
xistence, were it not a fact that the surest way to limit its OCCUrren 
f unexampled national strain, of resources taxed to a seri 
the fact that no Power deemed it wise even to threaten 
: . The national lesson thus learnt of being ready, « 
ssessions 9 апу, qua ci nM of M. Bloch, who believes that the final Na of w 
E ee TW ever-increasing precision and deadliness of the weapons supplied to the worlq's RECS 
will be du and when the Great Powers, with the help of the blue-spectacled Professor wor : 
his laboratory, will be awed into peaceful arbitration by the appalling et E RAV. one another; that 
in fact, warfare will perfect itself into non-existence. It is curiously ironica = E 2s E 5 civilization SUN 
accompanied by such refinements in the barbarous arts of war. When the Firs n Ar : ncyclopadia Britannica 
appeared, Englishmen were living in the age of the muzzle-loader, of the comparative y harmless round shot, and of d 
picturesque three-decker. To-day warfare has been made a thousandfold more terrible by the invention of the submarine 
adly Lyddite shell, and by the quick-firing machine-gun. 
gd Eis tam to the pages of the Tenth Edition, and to read such Articles as ORDNANCE, TACTICS, 
MACHINE GUNS, TORPEDO, and SHIP (SUBMARINE), to realize how much truth lies in M. Bloch's optimistic 
prophecies. The surwey of modern warfare in all its scientific horror offered the reader in the Encyclopædia Britannica is 
indeed complete, and he will find manyshours of valuable reading in such Articles as COMMAND OF THE SEA, by Vice. 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, K.C.B., and NAVIES, in which Lord Brassey and Lieutenant Carlyon Bellairs write from their 
special knowledge on problems of Naval Supremacy and Naval Policy vital to England’s future. The few extracts here 
subjoined serve but as sign-posts to the endless roads of knowledge which lie open to the possessor of the Encyclopedia 


at it Would 
Ce is to be 
ous extent 
the British 
to the last 


JAR, and all that pertains to 

Hl be almost well to forget its e | 
i During a time о 

prepared for it. 

nothing has been more remarkable than 


pos 


The time, indeed, seems close ath rd 


Britannica. 


ENGLAND'S DANGER many minor services, . . . makes the danger mentioned more 
Rr s menacing in the present age than it has ever been before. 


From the Article (14 pages) by Vice-Admiral Sir CYPRIAN | у. : EN . , 
BRIDGE, K.C.B. [See the Article SEA (COMMAND OF), by same Author.) 


Sea Power.—...... Like many other things, |. uw > > A 
sea-power is composed of several elements. To reach the IS THE TORPEDO EFFECTIVE P 


population naturally maritime, and on an ocean commerce | From the Article (54 pages) by Rear-Admíral SY DNEY M. 
naturally developed rather than artificially enticed to extend EARDLEY-WILMOT. 
itself. Its outward and visible sign is a navy, strong in| Torpedo.— ...... It is difficult to say what 
Шо Се, skill, and courage of a numerous personnel | place the Whitehead torpedo will take in the next grat 
habituated to the sea, in the number and quality of its ships, | naval war, and whether it is destined to fulfil those 
in the excellence of its matériel, and in the efficiency, scale, | expectations which the expenditure allotted everywhere t 
nu. and кармо position of its arsenals and | this branch would seem to warrant. ..... Though ш 
ditioned Med onstrated that sea-power thus con- | armament of all battleships and cruisers is not considere 
сал gam any purely maritime object, сап protect complete without an installation of Wines Du 
ү \ 1 there is no instance of either suffering injury rom ©, 
mu tlle so wing can ward off from its shores a | their own class employing this weapon in recent Wars: 2 
uc E ere are, however, limitations to be | the battle of Yalu, between the Chinese and Jae 
DI aio to tho S operation is confined to the water, | fleets, torpedoes were discharged by the former, Dus 
It prepares the w. took effect. "The Japanese trusted solely to gU 5 t 
of P dh it is D. pg Dind of an army, the work | the war between Sm and the United States the inferior 
: › and is unable to perform. | of Admiral Cervera’s squadron to that under oen Ü 
M Re Sampson might at the battle of Santiago haye ” 
Tganization, equip- | some extent counterbalanced by a skilful and VIE о a bold 
of torpedoes. Tf, instead of striving only to escap Spanish 
dash had been made for the American ships * 


А w 
ance only, and while suffering destructio P 
material injury upon his opponents. 
^e E 
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ave been several instances of large warshi 


> 7 Loc . 
su E Chilian revolutionary war of 1891, a battleship 


со Encalada, of 3500 tons, was attacked in 
^ Bay by two torpedo vessels—the Lynch and 
Calder Seat 750 tons. They entered the bay at dawn the 
Conde leading. This vessel fired three torpedoes which 
A the ironclad ; then the Lynch, after one ineffective 
sS ed a second torpedo, which struck the Blanco 
arly amidships. The latter had opened fire 
16, and sank soon afterwards. A similar 
T deli occurred in 1894, when the Brazilian ironclad 
(Ж s sunk in Catherina Bay by the Sampaio— 
pedo vessel of 500 tons. She entered the bay at 
С cont, and first discharged her bow torpedo at the iron- 
dad, which missed ; she then fired a broadside torpedo, 
hich struck and exploded against the bow of the 
Aquidaban. It caused a great shock on board, throwing 
an officer on the bridge into the water. The vessel sank 
soon afterwards, and the Sampaio escaped uninjured. 
o After the defeat of the Chinese at sea, their remaining 
ships took refuge in the harbour of Wéi-hai-wei Неге 
ere blockaded by the Japanese fleet, which, having 
a number of torpedo-boats, made several determined 
attacks upon the ships inside. After one or two attempts, 
foiled by the obstructions placed by the Chinese to bar 
the passage, the Japanese boats succeeded in torpedoing 
several ships, and thus expedited the reduction of the 


they W 


KM UO 0 G o o c 
[Ua ra (see diagram on p. 172), MACHINE GUNS, 
SMALL ARMS, FORTIFICATION, CAVALRY, NAVIES 


(COMPARATIVE STRENGTH. OF), are a few of the headings | 


under which National Defence is treated.) 


IS THE DAY OF THE “DIRECT ATTACK” 
OVERP 


From the Article (8 pages) by Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM 
CLARKE, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., Governor of Victoria, 
Australia, and Major JACKSON, R.E. 


Fortification.—...... At the same time, on 


za defences properly conceived and skilfully planned 
ould be more effective than ever. 


How often it happens to us 
sa its merits, and d to be unable to recall the 
dere an invaluable help in such cases. т 
Whe and often. Some of us have read the boo 

E &ppeared nor when it was written. 


* Rob Roy on the Jordan" 1 4d. 


ish Ше instances might be multiplied, ape © 
Who wa A ok up “Golden Ass, or Ro 2 ы kenstein. 
ae Pantagruel, or Wilfer, or Fran 
ich of other headings, but under € 
explain them. 


ance. Such is t 
entrenched 
even conceivable t 1 

prison the ERE E 
assaulting troops, when 
position, should not retire 
extemporizing such cover 
themselves there, 


into two classes : shrapnel and common shell, 
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all to be haunted by th 
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Let us take 
years ago, 
We have only 

and we 
] vary W 
e," or 


ach of these n& 


[oy i 


: ^ ps being | 
omotive torpedoes discharged from small craft, when’ South African War should 


the use o 


A 


checked within a certain distance of the 


Artillery.—Field artillery projectiles may be roughly divided 
The bullets of the 


РЬ аа 
Fig. 1. 


former depend for their destructive power on the remaining velocity 
of the shell at the time when it is burst; the fragments of the 
latter are driven by the bursting charge of the shell. It follows 
that shrapnel bullets 
always fly forward, 
forming whatis called 
a “coneof dispersion" 
about thelineof flight 
oftheshell. Ata long 
range, when the shell 
falls at a steep angle, 
shrapnel bullets have 
not enough velocity 
to be effective. It 
is usually taken that 
the steepest slope o 
effective shrapnel is 
about one in ше (3). 
Thus a man lying. ў д : 

i ch (see Fig. 1) would be protected against 
behind a boulder $ E E man in the trench shown in Fig. 2 


a shrapnel bullet ; simi о 
would be safe. о д ЫЕ A 
tof warfare see WA R, j 
mf EE RU. ARMOUR, SHIP (SUBMARINES), 
TORPEDO, ORDNANCE, &-) 


e Book-lover. 
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e names d New Index of the Tenth үөр 
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« Rob Hoyo easily happen that no one remembers 
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j 168 ] 
Ф tion, therefore, sets іп at an earlier perio 
BATTLE-FIELD JUSTICE. Soto complete. When troops once reali g [ t i 
" — they can no longer be depended оп. attack Чоу 
1 | From the Article by Sir JOHN SCOTT, K.0.M.G. <, | refuse to advance ; if defending, they abandon all È they 
К A ‚ The courts-martial in | resistance. It is not the losses they have Actually Ре ot 
" Military ама Agrican war were over 8000 but those that they expect to suffer that affect d 5 ereq 
d the year preceding the 5 number in 1901 exceeded | ordeal of facing the hail of modern fire tells « CDM 
b in number. The number 1 ; € Mupc t S so heayj, © 
; | : preg 20,000. The number of field general courts- | ordinary flesh and blood, that those who haye bee poa 
{| кор aat greatly increased in consequence of the engaged, if casualties have been very numeron hot] 
il | martial. yar anda field general court-martial has become | seldom be brought to fight again, except on thy ns wil 
{| of special importance. It is convened (1) by any officer | the same day, or even the same month, T do EA 
| in command of a detachment or portion of troops beyond bringing up men again and again to the attack | is n 
if the seas when not on active service, where complaint 15 | days of Napoleon H and unless discipline and nati 
"n made to him that any offence has been committed by апу | spirit are of SHPO! quality, unless even the Б: l 
j| е g person under his command against the property or Күп soldier is animated by something higher hes ut hat 
i! of any inhabitant or resident in that country ; or (2) by | habit of mechanical obedience, panic, shirking, anq vi 
i у 


1 
1 
| 
1 
4 
{ 1 f 
| the commanding officer of ап army corps or portion of à B CEN 
17 + corps on active service, or by any officer in immediate paign, 
, ough in а 
i 


Nem 


command of a body of forces on active service where it | Joss degree, as long ago as the War of S ecession, wi 
appears to him on complaint or otherwise that a person | weapon of the infantry was the muzzle-loadine Ae mas 
subject to military law has committed an offence. The | at most two rounds a minute, and when the p m 
TT officer must be satisfied that it is not practicable, with | the artillery were hardly more destructive thane es of 
1 due regard to the public service, to try the person by an | shot of Mons Meg. With the magazine ride. m Stone 
ordinary court-martial. The quorum of the court is three, | guns, shrapnel, and high explosives, they Have bea 


! aM if consistent with military exigencies, and each member | more pronounced than even at Vionville or P] evna. «Тр 
| | must have held а commission for not less than a year. | retreat of the 38th (Prussian) Brigade," writes Cath 
iy The quorum may be reduced when the public service Hoenig, an eye-witness of the former battle, “forms the 


+ . ^ 5 . . 
requires it. The procedure of ordinary courts-martial is | most awful drama of the great war. It had lost 53 ver 
observed as far as possible, and the proceedings always | cent, of its strength, and the proportion of killed to EUN 


Í should be in writing when possible. But in the circum- | was as 3 to 4. Strong men collapsed inanimate I 
і : enr] n i D CORR ORG assembled, it is not | saw men cry like children, others fell prone without a 
| always possible to ere to the technical rules which | sound ; in most the need of water thrust forth all other 


Т са Es ir су pM Шоп the broa | instincts ; the body demanded its rights. ‘ Water, water’ 
n ne Sat d зн а ae aie me bà eld | was the only intelligible cry that broke from those moving 
e CTS D rm POE 3 Week Aa кау phantoms. The enemy's lead poured like hail upon the 
E SE essea for his Rees T Bea wretched remnant of the brigade; yet they moved only 

3 I slowly to the rear, their heads bent in utter weariness; 


is allowed to address in hi : 

UM ond nen ро gountan ма pn defence. 3 | their features distorted under the thick dust that had 
up b AUTERA receive great attention in the | gathered on faces dripping with sweat. The strain was 
TACTICS, GUN-MAKING ELM TION, MARINES, beyond endurance. The soldier was no longer a receptive 
Sez of the гу to Pacis. Dab EDOES, SHIPS, are but being ; he was oblivious of everything, great or small. 
? А e M ealing with the equipment and | His comrades or his superiors he no longer recognized; 

] and yet he was the same man who but a short time before 


had marched across the battle-field shouting his marching 


яф, NER. ед chorus. A few active squadrons, and not a man would 
5 IN THE PRESENCE OF DEATH. have escaped ! Only he who has seen men in such circum- 
р = ^ stances, and observed their bearing, knows the dreadful 

е. у Ч From the Article (19 pages) by C imprint that their features leave upon the memor. 
í ; " olonel б, F. | с ENG) Uj99 Uv 
_ au “ HENDERSON, A В, 16. Е. R, Madness is there, the madness that arises from bodily 


LE TES - exhaustion bi i j гог 
TET War.—...... ) combined with the most abject terror. 
is A battle-field in the old days, | do not shrink,” he adds, “from confessing that the fire of 


a comparatively safe locality, | Mars-la-Tour affected my nerves for months.” 
[The Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica also 


ү ге. To-day death has a far wid contains Articles om the CHINA-JAPANESE WAR, tle | 
on the nerves is consequent] ider range, and the strain | SP4 NISH AME 7 D Wiz of Jit 
Ši- -n = y far more severe, Demoraliza- | under the ies T T HUN, ud 1. А 
Г LI |] taxpayers are D —-. — 
КЕЕ, Ё сопсе "ME E 
| » оа tees oti ee м ‘stray ployment of public money for the purposes d 
| E^ Over a fallen enemy, ” tray shot sounded irs ' ‚ of nation’ 
E. - passes а day without RU. о pe ER who will not think dur ad mul ud "sie neve! 
: pedis sport. The above p. 4 of ene kind or another the Em dub: of yaluable ا‎ 
. battle— : Xtracts ar E ralds t° 
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Facsimile of plate of a first-rate Ship of War of the period, from the First Edition 
of the Encyclopedia. Britannica, first part published 1768, complete in 3 volumes 
quarto, 2670 pages, 160 copperplates, published 1771. 
Пош times change is shown by this extract :— 
* The expence of building a common firft rate, with guns, tackling, and rigging 
is computed at 60,000/. fterling.” 


the Tenth Edition of two English Battleships added to the Royal Navy 


H.M.S. Royal Oak is 380 feet long, 75 feet beam, 27$ feet mean 
She cost £839,136! H.M.S. Centurion is 
displacement, and cost £750,000 ! 


Below isa facsimile of plate in 
within the last few years. 
draught, 13,000 H.P., and 14,150 tons displacement. 
360 feet long, 70 feet beam, 254 feet mean draught, 10,500 tons 
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a Fic. nest du Holland. 


This submarine ve »ssel is 59 ft. in length: Fig. 93 shows her on trial. 


ЕЕРЕЕ i 
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| Fic. 32. —H. M.S. Camperdown. 


The prototype of this ship was the Collingwood ; other battleships of 
the same type are the Rodney, Howe, Benbow, and Anson. 
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ей: her dimensions are 380 ft. length, 


This vessel is she: 'athed and copp: у 
ft., displacement 12 2,350 tons. 


bean 72 ft., mean draught 25 
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d 3 == ° Fic. 93.—U.S.A. Holland. 
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Facsimile of the plate from. the 
Article “ Gunnery,” showing 
the newest models of Ordnance 
in use at the time of the First 
Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, first part published 
1768, completed and published 
an 2 volumes quarto, 2670 
pages, 160 copperplates, 1771. 

The difference between the 
names of cannon a hundred 
and thirty years ago and to-day 
is well suggested in the follow- 
ing quotation ;— 

* Great guns, called alfo 
by the general name 
cannons, make what we 
alfo call ordinance, or 
artillery ; under which 
come the feveral forts 
of cannons, as cannon 
royal demi - cannon, 
Cc. Culverins, demi- 
culverins, fakers, 
minions, falcons, Fc.” 
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Tristram Shandy and the 


Twas not by ide 


T dx a within the pages of the 
MEER a 
n ay happen to be readine will 

aid of this volume added to the Tenth Hdition A 
our understanding, because we have not at onr d MEC frequently defies 
as our author. His words, and not his ideas eias Р ih large a vocabulary 
of the beauties in so transparent a writer as Laurence e. : о : а 
ioi if we can say to ourselve xe lk : polished into a brighter 
sienificance y wselves that we know the meaning of each successive word 

While hc gentle eccentricities of my uncle Toby will clive command an Bieta hv 
sympathy in the reader, a moderate acquaintance with that masterpiece of digression 
Tristram Shandy, will dispose him to regard those eccentricities exclusively from she point 
of view of Mr. Shandy, the writer’s father. That is to say, he will feel a sentimental lenience 
towards a number of observations on military tactics without the slightest knowledge of 
what they mean. But a deeper knowledge of the book puts us into the mental atmosphere 
of uncle Toby himself. We sce that he is the reflexion of an eternal idea. For every reader 
also has his hobby-horse—his intellectual passion, the technical terms of which are only known 
to himself and those whose spirit has guided their steps to the same enchanted region. 

Let us try and follow uncle Toby closely into those pleasures of the imagination which 
he constructed in the garden with corporal Trim. Here is Sterne’s prelude to our initiation : 


Encyclopedia Br 


"itannica that the value 
Many an obscure passage in 
lose its obscurity with the 


“I must remind the reader, in case he has read the history of King William's wars,—but, if he has not—I then inform 


him, that one of the most memorable attacks»in that siege, was that which was made by the English and Dutch upon the 


point of the advanced counterscarp, before the gate of St. Nicholas, which inclosed the great sluice or water-stop, where 


the English were terribly exposed to the shot of the counter-guard and demi-bastion of St. Roch: The issue of which hot 
dispute, in three words, was this,—That the Dutch lodged themselves upon the counter-guard—and We 18 ыыр = 
themselves masters of the covered way before St. Nicholas's gate, notwithstanding the gallantry of the French ошсегз, 


who exposed themselves upon the glacis sword in hand. | 

“As this was the principal attack of which my uncle Toby was an eye-witnes 
being cut off, by the confluence of the Maes and Sambre, from seeing much of ea IGS eu n 
was generally more eloquent and particular in his account of it; and the many perp unm a Ou E 
almost insurmountable difficulties he found in telling his story intelligibly; and DS EUN aC IT E 
distinctions between the scarp and counterscarp—the glacis and covered way, — tie b 


his company fully comprehend where and what he was about. 


sat Namur,—the army of the besiegers 
ch other's operations, —my uncle Toby 


Р .—so that you will the less : in fortification 
“Writers themselves are too apt to confound these terms j a many misconceptions, Counterseatb. i “28 Bin. 
EO ; : à rtifica- 
Wonder, if, in his endeavours to explain them, and in opposition himself too.” Соппќегецатаз s шо 

that my uncle Toby did oft-times puzzle his visitors, and sometimes im Covered way: fortification 9 
тЫ Е ling 23 622b. 
> rledge уа Коце forts (ill) 9 

Every reader who is not a military expert, Or NU xr and CEN аш э | 

of history does not extend to a definite memory of the Байез а GOD. m Vaubans system | 

э 2 : 5с; “advance 

tl TXT: PS SEn : i dmit that the sense UN in harbour build- 
16 wars of William IIL, will be compelled eur. orance of the Ings 11 own, Belglum 31 
. [n N B "n, y 
X the above passage is mutilated for him by his 182 Naya; 34 2L E8; 34 3 03; 


3 17 1700; 26 197a; archives 
fanine -of the words printed in red type. fh Edition vill Sic; pelglum reformatory 


N the Tent 19 759a; capture of (160) 
Now let us see how the Index to raga fica only to NOW END 


о . '« difficulties. 

Point the way to the solution of his difticu! E ME of the Ae ait, femur 
refer Q h ad oining rag SUD РД sib; POP. (1899) 
| to the passages suggested in the am ^ а become clear to 26 100; RC. bishoprlo 3 " 
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Ix every department of Mili- 
tary affairs, the maintenance 
of armies, the conduct of war, 
&c., the Tenth Edition is à 
valuable and competent guide. 
But it is more than this ; for it 
includes that historical review 
of each custom or implement 
of warfare which forms 50 
attractive a feature to the 
reader. 

You want to know how our 
ancestors fought. The Tenth 
Edition tells you this in а 
series of articles, €:9., 


ARMS AND ARMOUR, 
ARMY, ARCHERY, 
ARTILLERY, 

- BATTERING-RAM, 
BATTLE, BLOCKADE, 
FORTIFICATION ; 


heroes. 


(ШОЛ 


action of individual 
We forget that they 
are but units in а complex 
system of long historical 
отот. In the Tenth Edition 
7 may learn the distinguish- 
ing features of Roman Equites, 
Feudal Military Service, 
Knighthood, Gendarmerie, 
Militia, Yeomanry, Cuirassiers, 
Condottiére, Enlistment, Mili- 
tary Costumes, Barracks, De- 
sertion, Military Law, Martial 
Law, „Pensions, Ambulance, 
Armistice. 


with the 


In authorities on Naval and 

| Military subjects the Tenth 
Edition is as well equipped as 
in every other matter. The 
‚ following are a few of those 

who have contributed to its 

pages :— 

Sir JOHN SCOTT, К.С.М.6. : 


and you wish to know of those | Sir GEO. SYDENHAM CLARKE, 


warrior heroes of the past— 
Scipio Africanus, Belisarius, 
Charlemagne, Robert Bruce, 
the Black Prince, Earl of 
Warwick, Oliver Cromwell, 


Peter the Great, Washington, 


all these and many more will 


_ the Tenth Edition tell you. 
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Storian, the constitutional уе М $ ; POMEROY COLLEY, 


e of military organ- 
al 1 
ations 15 apt to escape our | Sip WALTER 
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We are heart and soul 
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К.С.М.б., F.R.S., Governor 
of Victoria, Australia. 


Vice-Admiral 
Sir CYPRIAN BRIDGE, K.C.B. 


Rear-Admiral 


Turenne, Prince of Condé | SYPNEY М. EARDLEY-WILMOT. 
John Sobieski, Charles XIT. | Ihe Right Hon. LORD BRASSEY, 


B., D.C.L. 


e 
OF BADEN Е s. BADEN-POWELL. 


Sir NATHANIEL BARNAEY, К.С.В., 
late Director of Naval Con- 
Struction, Whitehall. 


Colonel Sir CHAS. NUGENT, R.E. 


he Hon. 
PHILLIMORE, Bart. 
Admiral Sir VESEY HAMILTON. 


fs Admiral W. T. SAMPSON 
S.N 
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The pages of the SNP 
abound in subjects А Ой, 
77107081. 
be Interested ?n blo 
prwateering, in 
whether his 


in the pages of 
that he will be а 
that interest with the 
Jacility and the most 
tion. Information abo 
courts, the management of dock. 
yards, the relative strength of 
Navies, the science of 
houses, of the compass, of the 
chart; the knowledge of Ocean 
Currents, of the Gulf тет 
of the mysteries of spars ай 
rigging, are to be acquired fron 
the Tenth Edition. 
least nautical of persons has | 
probably been at sea on numeros | 
OCCUSTONS. 
the meaning of such words 0 
Capstan, Bends and Splice 
Sextant, and many other tech 
nical 
minutes with the Inder of tlt 
Tenth Edition will enable 0 | 
man to satisfy himse y 
these and. all other pomis: 


principal articles tn 
Edition which should 
in connexion with Nava 
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He will not know | 


expressions. A J 


upon | 


7 j are some 4 
The following A Тий 


ho studie 
laf” 


SEAMANSHIP, SHIP, 
SHIPBUILDING, STEAM 
ADMIRAL, ADMIRALTY, 
ADMIRALTY CHARTS, 
SEA, COMMAND OF, 
SEA POWER, MARINES: 
TORPEDO, SALVAGE: 
LIFE-BOAT, NAVIES: , 
NAVIGATION, &.. 


pt 


PLES 


from the 


as performing an action that was to serve as a permanent story for all 
The presence of philosophy in any system of thought is all the mor 


defined. From Heraclitus to Herbert Spencer or Nietzsche, 
insoluble problems. And here the connexion of religion 
ive a common formula to philosophic thought. 


That the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 


жылы 


€ certain because the limits of its province can never be 


the phi 

sin EN has made beautiful guesses at what are eternally 
ophy is obvious, f: D 

t Moreover, other subjects deal with LM all religions are an attempt to 

in the world, but philosophy concerns herself with all phenomena. 


lon or subdivision of phenomena 


provides the reader with a mass of material for philosophic 


study, will be easily gathered from the few extracts which follow. And it is w 
А . ell t 1 
from the earliest to the latest schools are fully represented in the pages of ds dee e ir aspects ك‎ 5 hilosopiy 
containing more than half a million words for reference will commend itself to the student of UC E 3 ius 2 
other 


readers of the Thirty-five Volumes. 


THE CHAMPIONS OF IDEALISM AND REALISM. 


From the Articles (68 pages) by Dr CAIRD, LL.D., Master of 


Balliol, Oxon., and THOMAS CASE, M.A., Professor of Moral 


and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. 


Metaphysics—...... At the present day 
realism is depised on the ground that its differentiation of 
body and soul, natural and supernatural, ignores the unity 
of being. Indeed, in order to oppose this unity of being 
to the realistic duality, both materialists and idealists 
nowadays arrogate to themselves the title of monists, and 
call realists dualists by way of disparagement. But we 
cannot classify metaphysics by the antithesis of monism 
and dualism without making confusion worse confounded. 
Not to mention that it has led to another variety, calling 
itself pluralism, it confuses materialism and idealism. Ex- 
tremes meet ; and those who believe only in body, and those 
who believe only in mind, have an equal right to the equi- 
vocal term “monist.” Moreover, there is no real opposition 
between monism and dualism, for there can very well be one 


kind of being, without being all body or all soul. . . : 
5... Now, when in surrendering theology and 


metaphysics we have also to surrender God and the soul, 
We are not free from materialism. Positivism, however, 
shelters itself behind the vague word “phenomena.” 
xy › in England we have not only an influence of 
цш, but also, what is more important, the syn- 
hile philosophy of Herbert Spencer. The point of this 
ene is not materialism, but realism. nod 
realism SAYS that 1t 1s transfigured reae 1 e 
subject; In asserting objective existence as separate on 
oji ê existence, but anti-realism in denying 
Jective existence is to be known. In his Principles of 
ооду he twice quotes his point that “ what m ка 
VOR ES of as properties of matter, even doe 22 
need aad resistance, are but subjective жо р 
unknow i objective agencies which aro un ч m im 
Which, d ru This then is his шоп ү И 
ar ag ae To T ja ка go В i 
йл a By о) Ee psychical be 1 
t к Ни 
; | anticipating Wundt substituted о nae dca 
Where nt of organs for Darwinian ace! nd spurs 
in this advantageous 


V dern. 
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manner, Fechner would suppose, as the inner aspect of the 
physical organism, a “psychical impulse” (psychische 
Streben) to fight, predisposing the germs and therewith the 
offspring. The difficulty of such speculations is to prove 
that things apparently dead and mindless are living souls. 
Their interest to the metaphysician is their opposition to 
physics on the one hand and to theism on the other. We 
have nowadays to ask ourselves whether we are to resign 
our traditional belief that the greater part of the world is 
mere body, but that its general adaptability to conscious 
organisms proves its creation and government by God, and 
to take to the new hypothesis, which, by a transfer of 
design from God to Nature, supposes that everything 
physical is alive, and conducts its life by psychical im- 
pulses of its own. Fechner himself went even farther, 
and together with design transferred God Himself to 
Nature. This is the subject of his last metaphysical work, 
Die Lagesansicht gegenüber der Nachtansicht (1879). The 
« day-view ” is the view that God is the psychophysical, 
all-embracing being, the law and consciousness of the 
world; as opposed to the “night-view, according to which 
the world is not throughout psychical, but cone 
appears only transiently in men and animals, while d int 
of the world is dark night. The day-view," which 1s 


1 Lotze in its 
^s resembles the views of Hegel and L | 
dus Чоу» But it does not, like theirs, sacrifice 
рааш саа ding to Fechner, there’ is 


; ccor 
rsonality ; because, à 1 E acs nig 
Men one ше mind with which our mind is identical, 


r one infinite active substance of which we ra modifica- 
ae but one divine consciousness, which Bae ind FE 
pue: circle includes smaller circles. By af ШЕ уос 
apzestion of the membership оў ono SR ах Н 
Fechners “day 


puts Nature, in à different 
position. PA Gc e md an 
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pense it contains tho master key t "o lw d de 
the present monem. s. " NATURALISM, NEO-PLATON- 
7 108, NATUR T 
te АЛ PERIPATETIOS, PESSIMISM, LOGIQ; 
ISM T TS, should all be read by the student of Philosophy.) 
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rn French realism as described iE. 
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(9 pages)yy W. SORLEY, М.А. 


Article 3 
M The ultimate elements of the uni- 


i ME esu tab itz individu: T f force or 
EID eine to Leibnitz, individual centres Qoid 
eds WI © should be individual, and not manifestat a 
et His doctrine of Indi- 


monads. Why the 
of one world-force, 
viduality seems to 1 
from the naturo of for $ 
that it is by the maniies 
existence of the individual beco 


ity i ivity. > says, 
3 - is as fundamental as activity i ho Say 
у a m atoms of nature—in а word, the elements of things, 


ге neither parts, extension, nor 
Tes of force, they have neither parts, | І 
m 705). Hence their distinction from the atoms of ПЕШО; 
eritus id the materialists. They are metaphysicat points or mu т 
spiritual beings whose very nature it is to act. Аз Ше zen рох 
springs back of itself, so the mon UM раз ап Ї А ys 
ng i i i i absence o 
i to action without any aid but the p 
E 129). Nor do they, like the atoms, act upon one another (p. . 
680); the action of each excludes that of every other. The activity 
of each is the result of its own past state, the determinator of its 
own future (pp. 706, 722). «The monads have no windows by 
which anything may go in or out” (p. OS), o a оп 


From the Article (9 P2868) by W, WALLACE, LL.D. 


Hegel.— From all periods of the werld, —from 
medieval piety and stoical pride, Kant and Sophocles, science and 
art, religion and philosophy,—with disdain of mere chronology, 


} never clearly proves. SIS Се. à 
8 been Ee at, not by ш Шш 
ce, but rather from the empirica ? шаш 
lestation of its activity that the sepa at 
mes evident; for his system incl 
«The monads,” he says, 


Hegel gathers in the vineyards of the human spirit the grapes from 
which it crushes the wine of thought. The human mind coming 


through a thousand phases of mistake and disappointment to a 
sense and realization of its true position in the universe,—such is 
the drama which is consciously Hegel's owfi history, but is repre- 
sented objectively in the field of the world as the process of spiritual 
history which the philosopher wakes into consciousness and repro- 
duces in himself. The Phenomenology stands to the Encyclopüdie 
somewhat as the dialogues of Plato stand to the Aristotelian 
treatises. It contains almost all his philosophy—but irregularly 
and without due proportion. The personal element gives an undue 
prominence to recent and contemporary phenomena of the philo- 
sophic atmosphere. It is the account given by an inventor of his 
own discovery, not the explanation of an outsider. It therefore to 
some extent assumes from the first the position which it proposes 
ultimately to reach, and gives, not a proof of that position, but an 
account of the experience (Erfahrung) by which consciousness is 
forced from one position to another till it finds rest in Absolutes 


l WAX, o o о 9 p p оо pa 0 
I From the Article (10 pages), W, WALLACE, LL.D. 
T Schopenhauer.—...... Ever since the 


publication of The World as Will and Idea he had silent] 

waited for some response to his message. He had iioc 
the word he felt himself charged to utter. As the years 
passed. he noted down every confirmation he found of his 
Own opinions in the writings of others, and every instance 
in which his views appeared to be illustrated by new 
ке - - . The gathered ill-humour of many years 
eed E e үе үө of the Hegelians, 

g e introduction 1 
where Hegel’s works are described as {сс Pe 
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but above all Hegel. 
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From the Article (19 pages) 4, Profes 
CAMPBELL, LL.D, °" LEW) 
Plato.— Negation, falsity 
are three notions which Plato from his He. 
tion does not hold apart. His position ls SM E 
the Spinozistic saying, “ Omnis determinatio , : 
According to him, every negative implies ane 
And his main point is that true negation i ч 
true affirmation, much as he has said i 5 
he dialectician separates kinds = "di 3 
t I “Inds according to the a 
Я к л S А andino 
against the error of marring the finely-graduateq lin 
of 
From the Article (10 pages)by Professor 
LL.D. 
Kant.— The great work 4 
L] : ni B x of 
closed the lines of speculation along which the phi absolute) 
ture of the 18th contury had proceeded, and substitu., Ta litera. 
a new and more comprehensive method of regarding th for them 
problems of thought, a method which has prescribed the essentia] 
philosophic speculation in the present age. The critical p ef 
thus a twofold aspect. It takes up into itself what had ones a 
ized the previous eflorts of modern thought, shows the gee 
nature of the fundamental notions therein employed andlor 
new solution of the problems to which these notions ES 
applied. кы 


From the Article (7 pages) by WM. MINTO, МА. ` 
Mill.— 00 5x 22. Mill remarks that the uncertainty 
hanging over the very elements of moral and social philo- 
sophy proves that the means of arriving at the truth in 
those sciences are not yet properly understood. “And 
whither,” he adds, “can mankind so advantageously turn, 
in order to learn the proper means, and to form their minds 
to the proper habits, as to that branch of knowledge in 
which by universal acknowledgment the greatest number 
of truths have,been ascertained, and the greatest possible 
degree of certainty arrived at?” о... 
From the Article (9 pages) by JOHN MORLEY, М.Р. 
Comte.— Lamennais, then in the height 
of his Catholic exaltation, persuaded Comte’s mother to 
insist on her son being married with the religious ceremony, 
and as the younger Madame Comte apparently did not 
resist, the rite was duly performed, in spite of the fact that 
the unfortunate man was at the time neither more nor les 
than raving mad. . To such shocking conspiracies against 
common sense and decency does ecclesiastical zealotry 
bring even good men like Lamennais. On the other hand, 
philosophic assailants of Comtism have not always a 
the temptation to recall the circumstance that 1ts ions A 
was once out of his mind, —an unworthy and іттејета2 
device, that cannot be excused even by the provocation А 
Comte's own occasional acerbity. ZU е 
From the Article (8 pages)on the life of 
Spencer. But easiest of all isit 
the relation of the unknowable “substance of Min : 
the unknowable “substance of Matter” (н 0 
throughout conceives as the unknowable subs, 
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эй ә! Кө э э ә 


to leave 
. d » 10 


. 22e foundation of the s : d а mystical sid 
stance. : System is the doctrin lystical side, | i 
of сад. депо ате ES x nem phenomena) to the Unknowable, as he дац do as 
use of th Re qur. в thus the Van RED the theory (of knowledge Spencer contribu A idealism 
thro Шеге can be no ques. figured realism," to mediate between realism. quired і 
e philosophical Ж Event to | and the doctrine that “necessary truths ® l or 0 
at is—a Teh epit com- | experience and congenitally transmitted, 210 i mediate 
p рош iet ‘ To ue the individual, though a posteriori to the e сабу bee? 
. T. f j д а Е 
ælernilatis, Spinoza’s philos 10288 favourite between empiricism and apriorism. It Le nons of us 
Tulle CARTESIANISM (see vol. RN aly con- араша, however, that the biological foun purs. 
6 to attempt to multis 4,’ | latter doctrine are questionable. Ie un 
€ Tenth Edition, p A extracts from the studies of philosophers which are disper: ze repel 
| articles, ARISTOTLE, BACON, LOCKE, BERKELEY, NIETZSUIF: 
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THE SUBLIMINAL SELF. 
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enomena, 
able-tiltng 
а 


t 
vo, through ae к 
i involuntary dancing ; entrancement, trance-speaking, 
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А personation by the medium of deceased persons, 
апо ted to temporary “ possession ” ; seeing spirits and 
and hearing phantom voices. This class bears 
affinity to some of the phenomena of hypnotism and of 
certain nervous complaints, to certain epidemics of the 
Middle Ages, and to phenomena that have occurred at 
some religious reviva Is. According to quotations given 
by Chevreul, the divining-rod was used at the end of the 
17th century for obtaining answers to questions, as table- 
tilting now is. In a third class must be placed the cure 
of disease by healing mediums. | This cannot well be 
treated apart from mesmeric healing and “faith cures” 
and “mind cures,” and belongs to medical psychology. 

The class of automatic phenomena are much the com- 
monest. ‘The investigations of Carpenter on unconscious 
cerebration and of Faraday on unconscious muscular 
action have shown that it is not necessary to look outside 
the medium’s own brain and organism for the explanation 
of such things as automatic writing and table-turning. It 
is about the matter communicated by these means that 
the controversy now turns. Spiritualists maintain that 
true information is thus given, probably unknown to the 
medium or other persons present, or at leist expressed 
in a way obviously beyond their powers to originate. 
Another view, which is now gaining ground, is that the 
information in some exceptional cases does not come from 
the mind of the medium, but is due to the influence 
wrought on his mind by that of other persons, and more 
than this is not proved. . . . 


[PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, PSYCHOLOGY, HYPNOTISM, 
and NEUROPATHOLOGY are but a few of the Articles in 
the Tenth Edition dealing with the fascinating subject of 
the Subconscious Seif. | 


“POSSESSED OF A DEVIL.” 


From the Article (44 pages) by E. B. TYLOR, LL.D. 


Demonology. ...... Thus the savage theory 
ot demoniacal possession has for its natural result the 
Practice of exorcism or banishment of the spirit as the 
Tegular means of cure, as where, to select these from 
qundreds of instances, the Antilles Indians in Columbus's 
"me went through the pretence of pulling the disease 
3 m patient and blowing it away, bidding it begom 

the mountain or the sea or where the Patagonians ti 
RU believing every sick person to be possessed by a 
rur emon, drove it away by beating at the bed's heat 

Th painted with figures of devils. 3 

ко Such modern savage notions fairly represent à e 

M of disease-possession in the ancient world js prove 
dia 16 records of the earliest civilized nations. The e 

xn Still exist by which the ancient Egyptians resis | 
ONU of the wicked souls who, beca e 
and dri e bodies of men to torment them z bo 
disease о them to furious madness. The pn ue 
SWarmin Ong the ancient Babylonians was bind: 
! ш Spirits of the air entered man's body, an tT 
"d sus duty to expel by incantations j he Кол 
evo Mt,” “the burning spirit of the entrails ^ 
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IS the man” and to make the piercing pain 
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like grasshoppers ” 


st, vols. i. lil, ќе, 


into the sky. (Se 
Egyptian Book of thee ( e 


; Birch's trans. of the 


cal period of Greece and Rome 
5. The scientific doctrine of 
to encroach upon it, but it was 
a fit Was an attack by a demon 
nglish epilepsy), that fury 
шаса! possession (Saypovdw=to be 
| Spirit, hence English demoniac, &c.), 
larvati,” t.e., inhabited by ghosts, &e. 
з the ancient theory more clearly than 
ent, from the explicit way in which the 
le various affections are described, culminat- 
| patient. declaring the name of his possessing 
mon, and answering in his person when addressed. 


[The subject of the savage belief in demons can be also 


studied in the Articles ANIMISM, FETICHISM, LYCAN- 


No record show 
the New Testam 
symptoms of the 
Ing in the 
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THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. 


From the Article (7 pages) by JAMES SULLY, LL.D. 


Dream. ...... Among the Cartesians the pro- 
position, the mind is always thinking, became a leading 
tenet. Locke argues against this supposition. He con- 
tends that in sleep men do not always think, or they 
would be conscious of it. If it is asserted that they 
dream but they forget it, he replies it is “hard to be 
conceived” that “the soul in a sleeping man should be 
this moment busy a-thinking, and the next moment in a 
waking man not remember nor be able to recollect one jot 
of all those thoughts.” ‘To suppose that in sleep the soul 
thinks apart from the body involves the absurdity of a 
double mind, and is further contradicted by the irrationality 
of dreams (Zssay, book ii. ch. i) Locke was answered 
by Leibnitz in the Nouveaux Essais, who upheld the 
Cartesian affirmation, and maintained that during sleep 
the mind has always some “little perceptions ” or “ con- 
fused. sentiments," though, according to his doctrine of 
unconscious perceptions, these need not become objects 
of conscious attention. That we never sleep pena 
dreaming is further maintained by Kant m his Anthro- 
pologie, by Jouffroy and others. NT : 

The theories of hypnotic sleep are, discussed in the Article 
PHYSIOL OGY zn the Te enth Edition. | 
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THE CONJUROR OF OLD. 
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orld we are 
Ix this busy, matter-of-fact y G ue z 2 
inexorable laws of Nature. n epe cal 
and planets are formed of materials 
the heat of the Sun is declining. | 
and we are at once compelled to rea 
scientific probabilities of suc 
by Sir Ковккт Barr. 


of concave metal mirrors. But, according to the ae 
f the tricks of the magicians given by Hippolyt 
ES d. iv. 35), i 5 that the desired effect 
(Ref. Om. Hær., iv. 35), it appears tha OEE a sn 
was often produced in a simpler way, by causing р е 3 [р 
to look into a cellar through а basin of water wit 28 а 
bottom standing under а sky-blue ceiling, ог by figures оп 
а dark wall drawn in inflammable material and sudden y 
ignited. The flashes of lightning and the rolling thunders 
which sometimes accompanied these manifestations were 
easy tricks, now familiar to everybody as the ignition of 
lycopodium and the shaking of a sheet of metal. The 
ancient methods described by Hippolytus (iv. 32) were 
very similar. ч ا‎ 
Spectral pictures or reflexions of moving objects, similar 
to those of the camera or magic lantern, were described in 
the 14th and 16th centuries. Thus, in the House of Fame, 
bk. iii, Chaucer speaks of “appearances such as the subtil 
tregetours perform at feasts "—pictorial representations of 
hunting, falconry, and knights jousting, with the persons 
and objects instantaneously disappearing ; exhibitions of the 
same kind are mentioned by Sir John Mandeville, as seen 
by him at the court of “the Great Chan” in Asia ; and in 
the middle of the 16th century Benvenuto Cellini saw 
phantasmagoric spectres projected upon smoke atanocturnal 
exhibition in the Colosseum at Rome. 


In all ages a very popular magical effect has been the 
apparent floating of a person in empty space. An endless 


We have only t 


ise that the w : Ц ate nts 
ha E may be learned from the article NEBULAR lat are te 


variety of ingenious apparatus has been invented for the 
purpose of producing such effects, and the present article 
о be ашро without some reference to one or two 
or tae more modern examples. A very pretty illusion of 
this kind is that originally produced der us title of 
“ Astarte.” A lady is brought forward, and after making 
her bow to the audience she retires to the back of the 
Stage, the whole ‘of which is draped with black velvet 
and kept in deep shadow. There she is caused to rise in 
the air, to move from side to side, to advance and retire 
and to revolve in all directions, The secret consists in an 
iron lever, covered with velvet to match the background 
and therefore invisible to the audience. This tenes is 
passed through an opening in the back eurtain Ta 


the other, the inner one being capable of turning about its 


у this : pind] j 
through it and gearing into the inner iis of Doris 


ably none that will bear comparison with the SC E 
[Zeyptian, Babylonian, Assyri UN; en. ke 
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Eo and the history of Necromancy ue Дш 
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HEORy 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES ON Т 
EMOTIONS, E 


From the Article (16 pages) by JAMES WARD Lr 
D.Sc., Professor of Mental Philosophy, Cambridge 2 
versity. hi- 


Psychology.— . LR oe The nature of emotig 
and its relation to the various organic changes and bo di 
movements, commonly described as its eXpression or мы 
festation, have been continually under discussion sins 
appearance in 1884 of the notorious article, “ What is 
Emotion?” in which Professor W. James turned the Views 
of Common Sense upside down. “Common Sense says: 
we lose our fortune, are sorry and weep ; we meet a bean 
are frightened and run; we are insulted by a rival, m 
angry and strike.” But, Professor James continues, “ the 
hypothesis here to be defended says that this order of 
sequence is incorrect: that the one mental state is not 
immediately induced by the other, that the bodily mani- 
festations must first be interposed between, and that the 
more rational statement is that we feel sorry because we 
cry, angry because we strike, afraid because we tremble, 
and not that we cry, strike, or tremble because we are 
sorry, angry, or fearful, as the case may be.” In a wor, 
whereas it is commonly supposed that the emotion pre- 
cedes and produces the expression, it seems here to be 
maintained that the expression precedes and produces the 
emotion. But the sequence denied in the first case is a 
psychological sequence, the sequence maintained in the 
second is a physiological sequence. The subject's ex 
periences of the bodily expressions is here the emotion, 
and these are physically, not psychically, determined. 
“They are sensational processes," says Professor James; 
“processes due to inward currents set up by physica 
happenings." m". 

The new theory is, then, in part psychological, 12 ре 
psychophysical. As to the first part, which the аш! T 
calls “the vital point of the whole theory,” it EIS 
mainly in exposing the ambiguity of the phrase ' ы " 
expression of an emotion "—a phrase which 18 lia Mm 
mislead us into fancying that emotion, like thought, 3 H 
be antecedent to, or independent of, any expre 
utterance. My fear or anger may chance to bo me. 
to another, but they are of necessity impressive t0 f 

A disembodied human emotion is a sheer nO 
In SO far as I have a certain emotion, in 80 iy 10 

the feelings of its bodily symptoms.” This is 0 vith this 
say trite; but how do these symptoms arise! "i theory 
on we pass to the psychophysical side of perplex? i 

ere it becomes perplexing, and is 1tsef ; 
for to this question it is driven to return two 

Vergent answers, First, we are told that n 
emotion that gives rise to the bodily expression. cily t 
on the contrary, “the bodily changes follow E 
perception of the existing fact,” it being bey т yel 
“that objects do excite bodily changes by ® PMO” fesor 

1 > ус ang $ » for Prolé 
mechanism.” Again: “Each emotion is, 
James, “a resultant of a sum of elements, 


nentity- 
T have 


it is nO 
e 


or 20 C 
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caused by a physiological process of a sort 


5 З . Я reflexe 
; t rea d 5 J Thr 
a E are all organic changes, | All that raq i even to say that 
of them is the reflex effect of the existing object,” Eanes af redex action requires i sensations do so 
each © . at classification and descripti : Ё 01 a reflex action.” S а stimulus, “ 
mu ld attempts a ““ püon being | transmuta X action,” says Foster The 


З А stimulus, _ 
dismissed as belonging only to * the lowest une CR Ea (ic 
o." we are informed that now we step from û nerve-cell, of afferent into e Irritable protoplasm of 
7 . 2s c : 
stage 9... | to a deep order of inquiry. “The questions fae с 
ficia : К L next b st by a chain 

p super causal : ‘Just what changes does this object and | bun uo at large: to t chained bear and 
5 anges does that object excite?’ and ‘How come | first e other a cle 
o s 
Pie these particular changes, and not others 1^" 
to excite t n > a Raphael Madon ‹ 
a li quu cA 115 па. 
they “ have not had to w = ч | Lange theory | in terms of SCENE Ru. 1 

aise these questions, and шыу there are none that | different result f their reflex effects, for the very 
to 18 t its defects more glaringly. “Objects” that S of the s 


or for the simi à 
bodily changes by means of preorganized | in the re Ца results of the very different “causes” 


: and without psychical interposition might | tr on ў 
taken to be physical objects ; and indeed the The Tenth Edition contains Articl 

"hole process is expressly described as reflex. But only CARTESIANISM, CASUISTRY, GNOSTI ae NS 
a slovenly physiologists talk of “objects” exciting | RESEARCH, ё] i Й 


If it is true to say that a general interest is most frequently aroused from particular instances, the fore- 
going extracts will probably inspire the reader, even though he has not yet included Philosophy in the 
subjects of his study, to seek a near acquaintance with the works of master philosophers. As an introduction 
to such a process à careful and agreeable excursion into the pages of the Tenth Edition will prove to be of 
the greatest use. 

Whether а man's speculation leans towards the discovery of a practical point of view from which to 
consider all the great and all the small things of life, or towards finally satisfying a torturing doubt as to 
how far he may rightly credit the evidence of his senses—whether he cries because he feels sorry, or feels 
sorry because he cries—in short, whether he needs a philosophy, a system of psychology, or subordination to 
a creed for the sake of his mental repose, it is the Encyclopedia Britannica which will guide him to the 
wisest solution of his difficulty within the briefest period of time. Nor, on reflection, would it appear that 
an Index of more than half “a million entries, which constitutes Volume 35 of the 'Tenth Edition, is a 
trifling recommendation to the work. 


JN no book or books in the world is there to be found so complete a history of GREAT THOUGHTS 
and GREAT THINKERS as in the Encyclopedia Britannica. If the few extracts from de 
few articles on PHILOSOPHY and PSY CHOLOGY which it has been possible D wr 
made the reader curious to ascertain the scope of the Tenth Edition, let him glance > e subjoined 
headings and realize how much in the Volumes can only be suggested here by bare enumeration. 


Some Great T hinkers 


of whom the Encyclopædia Britannica gives full accounts. 


А Shaftesbury. А 

H i i Thomas Aquinas Bernard de Mandeville. 
SERRE ЖЕКЕ ; Albertus Magnus. David Hume. 
Socrates . Ss сон . Abelard. "T Adam Smith. 
Aristippus Epictetus Bernard of Oleirvab™ Dugald Stewart. 
Pyth e rer fts Grotius. William Paley. 
TER ae ae Маково Aurelius Hobbes. Jeremy Бошава 
Diogenes i St Au ustine Descartes More DADA Mill 
Spinoza, SEA RE zu Sir Thomas E John Stuart Mill. 
Gottlieb,’ URN ^ EE БА рЫ Spencer. 

i merson. ` . 
e Schopenhauer. Leibnitz O 
Cousi Уу: Herbari. Condillac. Xenocrates. 
Hamilton MH Feuerbach. 

. ately. ht 
di : А . 
Scussed-in the Encyclopedia Britanmca. Gnosticism 

Pythagoreanism Mysticism. Pon adem. 

The S І Æsthetics, ratio School. 

Plat xu Rational S ritarianism. 

The ата Menione s ша Intuitional Banco i 

À lagticiBI"- n Schoo 
The Peripatetics. ENDS Philosophy. The AES Moralists. 
ay cereale: Cartesianism- The Cam 
^ oicism. try. 
Neoplatonism. Caguistry 
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3% Bristol, well learned In eating knows by much Experience, иаа the delicious Caliha 
The Tortoise, as the Ши re пог can the learned Reader be ignorant, that in Human Nature, tho’ here coll 
RO и B А Variety that a Cook will have sooner 5016 Bee ive several Species of 
eneral Nama, is suc 5 ME Subject. —FIE : 
Pd In the World, {һал an Author will be à 


sh and 
ected ung 
animal and ye 


ble to exhaust so extensive a 


has gained, and justly gained, a reputation for weighty scholarship and fea, 

ts several editions the greatest thinkers of each generation haye Suen. i 
of the wealth of their knowledge. But this is not the only light in which the work must be viewed, an 
is its value to the student, it has a further claim : it may fairly be Eu Hs greatest of all popular handbook, 
Whatever be the subject of discussion, whether i be motor-cars oring EET ARH саса of the se a-serpent 
the art of cookery, the cult of old furniture, the introduction of не into Europe, ше origin of the tall hat 
or the future of the flying machine, it is but necessary to refer to its pages to satisfy curiosity, to asce rain 


HE Encyclopedia Britannica. 
| It is well known that to 1 


icion. 
Me s hobby or if he has none, whatever be his inclinations in the search for опе, whether they take 
fretwork, entomology, botany, modelling, mechanics, book-plates, book-collecting, fossils, Rom 
here in the volumes of the Tenth Edition will he find that knowledge which will A 
d acquaintance with his chosen subject. The Antiquarian, too, eager to unearth 
some quaint fact of bygone times, will find th8 Encyclopedia Britannica a veritable storehouse of information on the 
subjects he loves; and with a growing sense of delight he will dig deeper and deeper for the treasures in its pages, 

But to be really a popular and practical handbook of reference on all topics, something beside Thirty-four Volumes 
crowded with the most interesting and ably written articles is needed. There must be a Theseus to help us thread our 
way through this labyrinth of learning and amusement; such a guide is now offered to the possessor of the Encyclopadia 
Britannica. Unique in its learning, unique in its traditions, unique in its comprehensiveness, the Encyclopedia Britannica 
has the additional merit of an Index, which, with considerably more than half a million entries, is far the largest ever 
published. In the extracts which follow, a selection has been made from only a very few of the articles of a general and 
popular nature, but these will give the reader some notion of the variety of subjects which find a place in the Tenth Edition. 


him to wood-carving, 
remains, stamp-collecting or heraldry, 
him on his road to the greater specialize 


THE PASTIME OF KINGS 


From the Article (13 pages) by E. D. BRICKWOOD, Major J. R, HUBBARD, W. T. CHESTER, and 
A, E, T. WATSON, Editor of the “ Badminton Library." 
maoro racing.— RE о: The first distinct | with varying degrees of skill. Many hundreds of boys 
Марии НИ « PT affords of horse- exercised daily at Newmarket and other training grounds; 
aft LD E: William Fit га à escription of the City |. . . but though most of these lads find chances to dis- 
deo i CRUNCH x р a (c. 1174). He says | tinguish themselves in trials and races for apprentices, 
TON planus eM поце 5 without one of the gates probably not five per cent. grow into professional jockeys, 
ЕЛЫША) ever um re 4 nomine—Smuthfield, quasi increasing weight keeping many from the business, 48 4 
solemn festivals y а row T ERU the more | jockey has fewchances unless he can ride well under 9 stone. 
horses exposed for sale 7 Th A D well-bred (nobium) |. . . . At the beginning of the race the jockey us 
who ouo A Gn the. cit Tui оь and knights | to stand in his stirrups, with the idea of removing weight 
citizens, flock thither desde m Ue ше of | {тош the horses back and preserving perfect зое 
describing the different varieties of Te = ET "c towards the end of the race, if it were necessary о 
market, especially the more valuable char x n: үш Шеше animal home, he sat down “to finish." jes, but 
preciosos), he says: “When a race is to Я rs ( ees This method used to be adopted in all со de 
horses as these, and perhaps by others Em a ae recently a new system came into practice oho 
manner, according to their breed are strong for m like | Instead of putting the saddle in the middle of te 
and vigorous for the course, the people rai Б "or carriage | back, where it had always been placed previous 
› реор 186 à shout and | shifted forward on to the animal’s withers. 


management of horses, which they e y mea 0 ] ] ance of this у У, the ie 


curb bridles someti t a om 1 re f om ancl on Hne 
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Their chief aim is to pr the contest. | Fordh j eat repu 
e . am and a 7 other ride great rep 1 
before them. The eurn о from. getting always sat ane Ele A contempo 
Е › fier : E S (T 
eager for the race; their limbs tr lé manner are | but it was found to be remarkably effective. ur. the 


and i one ў 
2 Inpatient of | position thus adopted there was less resistance jargely 


; upon the si h : Д у 

they eih out their RUNS Ei cubre given | wind, and though the saving in this respect per 15 ie 

orne along with unremitting speed. The de d are | exaggerated, in racing, where success Or AE that 
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with the love of praise and th nspired bay ERA 
4 TERA e hope of vi quently a matter of a very few inches, @ҮӨУ - уру. 
to their flying horses, lashing D m clap spurs helps is to be considered. The value ae the ар) E 
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ng them : and incit- | a : ; «e Ci 
a wu Md ” (see Stow’s Translation), T олок entirely in the fact that the horse ES freely 
А emorial until within a ver ne: etter—and is therefore able to stride out ers. Y 
when it is placed well forward on his shou slow 2 


» Characteristic conservatism the English WC 
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were e successes required explanation, and the only wa 
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cone count for them арена to be that horses derived а 
acc zoe ir ; PE 
"asked advantage from the new system of saddling. A 


er of English riders followed the American lead, and 
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T that did so met with an unusual degree of success, 
; ing, indeed, was in a very great measure revolu- 


orid ? i 
Pd in the closing years of the 19th century, 
{10 


[7 also be consulted in the Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


THE FIRST OF SPORTS. 


From the Article (2 pages) by A. E. T. WATSON, 
Hunting.—....--- For pace and endurance no 
hunter approaches the English thoroughbred ; and for a 
bold man who “means going,” a steeplechase horse is 
often the best animal that could be obtained, for when 
he has become too slow to win races “between the flags,” 
he can always gallop much faster, and usually lasts much 
longer, than animals which have not his advantage of blood, 
The quondam “chaser” is, however, usually apt to be 
somewhat impetuous at his fences. But it must by no 
means be supposed that every man who goes out hunting 
desires to gallop at a great pace and to jump formidable 
obstacles, or indeed any obstacles at all. A large propor- 
tion of men who follow hounds are quite content to do 
so passively through gates and gaps, with a canter along 
the road whenever one is available. ree 
The subject of scent is full of mysteries. The great 
authority already quoted, the eighth Duke of Beaufort, 
noted as a very extraordinary but well-known fact, for 
example, “that in nine cases out of ten if a fox is coursed 
by a dog during a run all scent ceases afterwards, even 
when you get your hounds to the line of the fox beyond 
where the dog has been.” This is one of many phenomena 
which have always remained inexplicable. . 
Un connexion with this extract should be read the Articles 


HOUND, FOX, DEER, &¢., ёс] 
LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL GAMBLING. 


—— 


From the Articles by FRANCIS STORR, M.A., and 
W. F. CRAIES. 
Games and Gaming.— e 
from statute, no games are unlawful in themselves. 
ames were originally made unlawful in the interest of the 
Nore useful military exercises which they threatened to 
Supplant. The prohibition has been retained and extended 
On account of the vice of gambling, and severe penalties 
‘ave been enacted against houses at which persons can 
Play unlawful games.  Betting-houses in general D 
ent Within the definition of gaming-houses, ane ps 
it Ing or gaming was prohibited in any pope P on 
à REC be admitted that these distinctions ате basi for- 
„most invidious principle. Practically gambling 18 
"den tothe poor and connived at in the тї on der 
t may be asked, What games, as such, are lawful ed 
“Se Various statutes, and what are unlawful? Theau i 
an excellent and amusing little work on Gaming e a 
Nesters Law, gives the following as tho me are 
eful- examination of all the Acts. The ES 
ae ~sames:—backgammon, bagatelle, billiards, 0; 
» chess, cricket, croquet, curling, dominoes. 


D Wen 7 


Jrticles HORSE, CLUB, CIRCUS, BETTING, shouta 


draughts, ia 


fives, football, foot-races 


st one, quoits, rackets : golf, Кишт and 3 


pell, putting the 
› tennis, whist, wrest- 
| cudgel-playi 
ace es s е following are absolutely ане, 
; › except backgammon), hazard. 
n lotteries) Pharaoh (or faro), 
; п Act of Geo, IL, which pro- 
9r prizes under £50 value, has since 


boulet (or rol 
oul -poly). 
hibited n 


been repealed 


and 1902 for dy pole c c 
Betting and Loans (Infants) Act 1895 musa E the 
nfants) Act, 1892, passed at the in- 
pan Which makes persons guilty of 
whom they know +; bo ibn s A. 
to enter into a betting or wageri S onm E 
was intended to protect Win Я tool aie ge 
рн ролы тыу. S à 2 » and college from 
D very many cases transactions with “outside stock- 
brokers” or “bucket shops” have been held to be mere 
wagers, although the contracts purported to give options 
to demand delivery or acceptance of the stocks dealt with ; 
and the ver deposited by the “client” has been treated 
as а mere security for performance of the bargain, and 
recoverable if sued for in time, i.e., before it is used for 
the purpose for which it is deposited. There was not up 
to 1902 any authoritative decision 3s to the application of 
the Gaming Act 1892 to transactions om the London Stock 
Exchange through a stockbroker who is a member of *the 
House” ; but the same principle appears to be applicable 
where the facts of the particular deal clearly indicate that 
the intention was to make a mere time bargain, or to pay 
or receive differences only. . . . 


[See also ROULETTE, TRENTE-ET-QUARANTE, 
MONACO, &<.| 
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AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL. 


From the Article by Н. F., WILKINSON. 


Athletic Sports.— ...-- Till about 1860, 
all exercises wherein the feet played the principal part 
were rightly styled “pedestrianism. Up to that nee 
all prizes, whether contended for by amateurs or 6 s 
sionals, were invariably in money. As the D e 
the pastime, however, rapidly spread amongst t З бш › 
it was naturally found they were loth to D oni 
same terms with, and for similar trophies as, the иш 
Hence arose the modern definition of an amateur & , 
iz. “Any person who has never competed in an on 
competition, or for public money) ontos шүн me ney) 
* c : 
D. mr Rue AN oae of his life, taught, 
i sui ic exercises аз а means 
оаа шадра sn ог labourer.” 
is definition was brought into force a made 
ween the two classes, and amateurs cease 


e for money prizes amongst themselves, Ог 


fessionals, on any terms, unless they nS el 

+ thei A generic term was requ 
ne ШЕ ү E as a, better it mes aoned 
i » Hence the 

s its votaries “ athletes. 

ЕА a the name. The birthplace а 

lern Sac was undoubtedly the great univers 
modern p? E 


"ary and publie schools. . ° ° 3 
s aun vitannica 15 particularly rich in 


тле Encyclopedia FO ver FOOTBALL, BASEBALL, 
information оң iti ШШЕ, BOWLS, CROQUET, are 
TENNIS, e volumes. | 


Й t 
but а few of the articles in th 
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А REOREATION THAT MURDERS TIME. 


JONES 
тот the Article (1% pages) by HENR Y 

N m й BM ] manner of the 
РОО The time anc і cd 
re dde of cards into Europe are also О О). 
The 38th canon of the council of Toyster je RACE 
often quoted as evidence of cards having m v 
England in the middle of the 13th cen UR er 
games “de rege et regina” there mentione e йы d 

of mumming exhibition (Strutt says chess). No q 
found in the earliest European cards. j 
able mention of a distinct series 
llknown entry of Charles or 
Charbot Poupart, treasurer of the household 9 Сына 
VI. of France, in his book оѓ accounts for 1392 or 1 ; : 
It runs thus—“ Donné à Jacquemin Gringonneur, реш те, 
pour trois jeux de cartes, à or et à diverses couleurs, one 
de plusieurs devises, pour porter devers le Lene. Roi, 
pour son ébatement, cinquante-six sols parisis. rom 
this entry it has hastily been concluded that Jacquemin 
Gringonneur (it is not certain whether Gringonneur үз 
the painter's surname, or only his designation as a ша т 
of grangons) invented cards; but the payment is clearly 
for painting, not for inventing them. . . . . . „209 

[See POKER, EUCHRE, WHIST (ду “ CAVENDISH ^^), 
BRIDGE, &c.] 


` The earliest unquestion 
of playing cards is the we 


HOBGOBLINS: EAST AND WEST. 


From the Article (1} pages) by WALTER HEPWORTH, 

Fairies.—...... By this time, however, the 
influence of Eastern stories had been brought by travellers 
and crusaders to bear upon the traditions of the West, as 
well as that of the superstition next to be mentioned. To 
the elves and duergar of the northern mythology we must 
go for the origin of those little creatures that dance in the 
woods and meadows. The elves are divided into two 
classes, the light and the dark. It is related in the prose 
Edda that the gods reflected how the duergar animated the 
clay below the earth like maggots in flesh ; and certainly, 
under different names, as brownie, cluricaune, kobbold, 
nisse, lutin, hobgoblin, beings of this kind, whether of the 
hill or wood, of the rock or stream, or of the hausehold 
have played a great part in the life of the! peasantry of 
many countries. They are represented аз of various 
characteristics and propensities. Their appearance and 
power are sometimes propitious, at other times baleful. 
‘He that looks on them shall die,” says Falstaff, and 
hides his face accordingly. Perhaps the leading features 
of their character with relation to man is a desire for fair 
human children, which, substituting abortive creatures 
they practise Many tricks to obtain. They are oft 
Tepresented as animated by a spirit of m e 


B mL Ww... 

See also WITCHCRAFT, DEM MAGIC, 

| МРТ, ОЕ, оов Y, MAGIC, 
HAIRDRESSING ABOUT THE T 

E THE FIRST EDITION. EOF 


From the Article (26 b 
Gro P pages) by the Rev, CHAS, BOUTELL, 
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RUP ри the forty yearg of | LEONE G 


this century that George III. 
dress passed through a remark- 
able variety of changes, each 
change contributing its own 
full share to the aggregate of 
extravagance and absurdity 
that was surpassed at no earlier 
period. About 1760 a passion 
for adorning the dress of both 
sexes began to revive ; and it 
soon exercised its influence, 
reckless of all true taste, with 
unsparing energy — the head- 
dresses of the ladies, which 
about 1780 attained to the 
culminating degree of extrava- 
gant unsightliness, being its 
specially favoured field for 
operations. Fig. 49, faith- 
fully reproduced from a con- 
temporary engraving, shows under one of its least extrava 
gant and tasteless forms a fashionable head-dress of the 
period in question. . . 


[See also articles BARBER, HAIR 


Fra. 49.— Head-dress, с. 17 
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A SECRET IN GLASS. 


From the Article (25 pages) by JAMES PATON and 
A. 8, MURRAY. 

Mirror. The Venetians guarded with 
the utmost jealousy the secrets of their varied manufac. 
tures, and gave most exceptional privileges to those 
engaged in such industries. By their statutes any glass- 
maker carrying his art into a foreign state was ordered to 
return on the pain of imprisonment of his nearest rela- 
tives, and should he disobey the command emissaries were 


| delegated to slay the contumacious subject. In face of 


such a statute Colbert attempted in 1664, through the 
French ambassador in Venice, to get Venetian artists 
transported to France to develop the two great industries 
of mirror-making and point-lace working. The ambas- 
sador, the bishop of Béziers, pointed out that to attempt 
to send the required artists was to court the risk of being 
thrown into the Adriatic, and he further showed that 
Venice was selling to France mirrors to the value of 
100,000 crowns and lace to three or four times that value. 
Notwithstanding these circumstances, however, twenty 
Venetian glass-mirror makers were sent to France in 1665, 
and the manufacture was begun under the fostering care 
of Colbert in the Faubourg St Antoine, Paris. . A 
[The Article GLASS (82 pages) contains much intere 
ing information on all forms of glass manufacture.) 


WHAT AN EPACT IS. 


Prom the Article (18 pages) by THOMAS GALLOWAY, F: 
and W, 8, B, WOODHOUSE. Greek 
Calendar. — d oS Epact is a word of is age 
origin, employed in the calendar to signify the шоор year 
at the beginning of the year, The common ebi days, 
containing 365 days, and the lunar year only fall 0D 
the difference is eleven ; whence, if a new moon eleven 
the Ist of January in any year, the moon vill pe г, 80 
days old on the first day of the following J% туь 
twenty-two days on the first of the third year acts of 
numbers eleven and twenty-two are therefore the ер , 
those years respectively.. . 


DRE с УЙ 
See also Articles DIALLING, CHRONOLOGY, BIBL 
TIME, &c.] 
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WATER IN FICTION AND IN FACT, 


rom tho Article (T pages) by Н, R. MILL, D.se. 


2 о ОО The various report 

nirlp? descriptions of poetical ШЙ дил y 
traveller" earance of the Máülstróm were faithfully collated 
tothe Ph into stereoscopic relief by Edgar Allan Poe in 
anc velebrated story. He describes how, with the rise of 
his € je, “the current acquired a monstrous velocity. . . . 
the Ed bed of the waters, seamed and scarred into a 
be isi conflicting channels, burst suddenly into frenzied 
Шр sions—heaving, boiling, hissing—gyrating in gigan- 
numerable vortices, and all whirling and plung- 
the eastward with a rapidity water never else- 
yes, except in precipitous descents. Ina few 
there came over the scene another radical 
The gyratory motions of the subsided 
to form the germ of another more vast. 
Suddenly— very suddenly—this assumed a distinct and 
definite existence, 1n à circle of over a mile in diameter. 
The edge of the whirl was represented by à broad belt of 
gleaming spray ; but no particle of this slipped into the 
mouth of the terrific funnel, whose interior, as far as the 
eye could fathom it, was a smooth, shining, and jet-black 
yall of water, inclined to the horizon at an angle of some 
45°, speeding dizzily round and round with a swaying 
and sweltering motion, and sending forth to the winds an 
appalling voice, half shriek, half roar, such as not even 
the mighty cataract of Niagara ever lifts up in its agony 
to heaven.” MEE Л осоо o o o 
The facts which gave rise to the wild theories of 
medieval geographers and the extravagant descriptions 
of early voyagers are impressive enough in themselves to 
rank amongst the grandest phenomena of nature. No 
one who has seen the tide-streams racing through the 
Pentland Firth at 12 miles an hour, now swirling along 


convul 


ing on to 
where assur 
minutes more 
alteration. - 
vortices seemed 


with a smooth dimpled surface, like molten glass, now | 


meeting the counter-current and leaping high into the air 
in columns of water and spray, or who has heard the roar 
of Corrievreckan as the Atlantic tide rushes between 


Scarba and Jura against an easterly gale, will be disposed | 


to deny the terrible danger to small open vessels or to 
wonder that horror strengthened imagination to the con- 
fusion and exaggeration of fact. . 


[See also the Articles ATMOSPHERE, EARTHQUAKE, 
CLIMATE, METEOROLOGY (70 pages), in the last of 
which full accounts may be found of the Waterspout, the 
Cyclone, the Т, ornado, the Hurricane, &c.] 


HOW THE ROMANS BATHED. 
From the Article (81 pages) by Dr JOHN MACPHERSON. 


NSCS again, was 
supplied from the frigidarium, and that from an aqueduct. 

by the 
of being 
Wasted, һе] 
only late 


х C : а. 
the сазе ly „been introduced into modern furnaces 


of the large therme the water of an aquecur 
D nought to the ppm or top of the Боца ang 
en Owed to descend into chambers over the ур 

e ES Where it was heated and transmitted 1n ME. 
ME buildings. Remains of this arrangeren E 
Buch Seen in the baths of Caracalla. The general p = а 
Stai Wldings will be more clearly understood a ie 
nation of the accompanying illustrations. 


1 168 у 


well-known drawi 
А ving (Fig, ; 
the name of each pe У i 2 BEL Шш 


IE сая e building is inser; 1 
me inscribed таг i e i 
e 


E old rw 
Fra. 1.—Roman Baths. Е 
furnace, and having the 


in the corner of the ch 
The vessels for water 


clypeus over it, will be observed 
amber named concamerata sudatio. 
I are inscribed, according to their 
Re with the same names as some of the chambers 
rigidarium, tepidarium, and calidarium. 5 — 

[See also HYDROPATH Y, which is devoted to an account 


of the Therapeutical action of baths from a medical point 
of view. | 
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THE LION OF ENGLAND. 


From the Article (29 pages) by G. T. CLARK. 


Heraldry.— The identity of the lion of 
England with the leopard has been the subject of much con- 
troversy, and when Napoleon talked of driving the leopards into 
the sea he evidently used the word in disparagement of our 
national bearing. ‘The early heralds, who probably were not 
zoologists, seemed to have confounded the lion with the leopard, 
and to have used the names according to the attitude of the 
animal When rampant he was a lion, when in any other 
attitude, as passant, he was leo-pardé or a lion-as-a-leopard, but 
never drawn spotted like a real leopard. As the lion came more 
generally into use, and was borne in various attitudes, the allusion 
to the leopard was gradually dropped, though as late as the reign 
of Edward III. and Richard II. the royal crest was described as a 
1 d. and Henry V. һай a Leopard herald. Among the greater 
ba: E ‘of the 13th and 14th century, the lion was borne by the 
а Arundel, Cornwall, Devon, Hereford, Leicester, E 
the Earl Marshal and the earl of Salisbury, as well as by сого 0 
the lesser barons or knights. Sir Tristem, the knight of Lyonesse, 


bore a lion wher 


« Mordant with his might, 
With a lance un-light, А 
He smote him in the lion. 


Fig. 87, 


Ep and bear sable, а lion 


e qnt bore 
ш their cadet К the Lewises of Penn- 


i ir cadets, 
, still used by their cadets, 
argent, a bearing SUP centuries ago (Fig. 80). | 
rampant à ni ated above two ce Daten ARR regardant sable (Fig. 87). 
Mathew of Castello rampant vair, Crowne’ mc gc en 
Everi ; gules, а lion «ОМАН те 

Everinghzn ent, à lion rampant queue PE. ы S » 
Cap О hich X Capel is described at the siege о 

jon to whic 

« There lion-like undaunted Capel stone 

B with crosses in à field of blood. 


g.a. : or, a lion saliant gules (Fig E) SEN р 


the thirty-page Article 
si e fragnunt 1 Bh gan 1 and social 
This is but a mere J ә all its historical an 
the subject m a 


gir Simon de Felbrigs®, 


dealing with 
significance. 
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WHO GOES FIRST. 
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From the Article (7 pages) by F. DRUMMOND. 


Stee, > = 
eae 
iie hii "SE "— A 
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7 condition as that in 
and three centuries, 
the social, arrangement 
have in the interval undergon 


While it comprises several 
gnities which are virtually obsolete 
and extinguished, % entirely omits the great majority 
of the members of Government in its existing form, and 
whole sections of society on a 
it is universally felt that some rank and place at all 
events are both in public and in private justly due. 

As we have already said, it accords no precedence 
whatever to the prime minister, whether as premier or 
° as first lord of the treasury. In the same way it ignores 

not only the first lord of the admiralty but also the 
presidents of the Board of Trade and the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the pgstmaster-general, the vice-president 
of the council, and all the law officers of the crown. . . . . 


See ORDERS, PEERAGE, KNIGHTHOOD, BISHOP, 
BARON, BARONET, &c.| 
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TAHITIAN TRADE SONGS. 


eme n mes 


From the Article (84. pages) by W. С, SMITH, LL.B. 


Dance....... So also in Tahiti there is 
national ballads and songs, referring to many ea s 
the past and present lives of the people. The fisherman 
the woodsman, the canoe-builder, has each his trade son 
which on public occasions at least is illustrated i 
dancing. But the accompaniment is often uud 
Шш, by an appeal to the ear, to regulate and sustain 
xo оше: of the muscles. And a close relation 
E poma always to exist between the excellence of 
aoe 1s dancing and the excellence or complexity of 
it usic and poetry. к In some cases the "performer 
Ж Duet i sings or шш time by the clanking of ornaments 
AE рамо. others the accompaniment consists 
Er 2 ш chant improyised by those standing 
S MN s om instruments, ог of mere clapping 
lands, or o striking one stick against another or 
dm Ao d {ты time," in the technical 
: es eat on а rolled up kangaroo- 


1 all through the dance. The Met Np 2 


; Шо ү сш. on which one man is set apart 

xe it is the privilege of the tribal 

accompaniment while his people dance 

Caledonia whistle and strike upon 
. ay . LI LI . e 


Ties, BALLET, DERVISH. 
by the lover of Dancin jae VISH, 
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LEVIATHAN, AS SCENT-MAKER 


From the Article on 


Ambergris.— ao oo о a IURIS псу 
a morbid secretion formed in the intestine OWn to 
maceti whale (Physeter macrocephalus) A of the Sper 
floating upon the sea, on the Sea-coast. EC ls A 
near the sea-coast. It is met with in the he mn 
on the coasts of Brazil and Madagascar ; algo antic Со, 
of Africa, of the East Indies, China. Ja on the Coast 
Molueca Islands; but most of the ambos and the 
brought to England comes from the B alme Which i 
Providence, &c. It is also sometimes fount Island; 
domen of whales, always in lumps in various T the ah, 
sizes, weighing from + oz. to 100 or more tb. A Shapes and 
the Dutch East India Company bought tion ae Which 
of Tydore weighed 182 Ib. An American fisher the King 
Antigua found, inside a whale, about 52 lesen Шап from 
from the Windward Islands, a piece of amber South-east 
weighed about 130 lb, and sold for £500 ster E Which 
many other substances regarding the origin of "n Like 
existed some obscurity or mystery, ambergris i ten 
times possessed a value, and had properties attribute Eus 
more on account of the source from which it wa a 1i 
than from its inherent qualities. Many Най. А 
theses were started to account for its origin and 4 
others it was conjectured to be the solidified fom Ss 
sea, a fungoid growth in the ocean similar to the fae 
which form on trees, the excreta of sea-birds, &c. . s 

[See also Articles PERFUMERY, BEAVER C ee 
OILS (ESSENTIAL), INCENSE, FRANKINCENSE, к} 


A TAX ON BEARDS. 


From the Article (24 pages) by JOHN DORAN, Ph.D. 

Beard.—...... When Peter the Great levied 4 
tax on Russian beards, he was only following a precedent 
which once existed in England. Noble chins were 
assessed at а rouble; your commoner chin at a copes. 
It caused commotion, and there was much compulsory 
shaving of those who did not pay. Beards are not now 
valued in Russia. He who wears one seems to acknow- 
ledge that he has no very high place in the social scale, 
On „е other hand, beards were highly treasured in 
Spain till the time of Philip V., who was unable to culti- 
vate one. As was to be expected, this infirmity set tho 
fashion of affecting the infirmity ; but beardless dons Were 
wont to exclaim with a sigh, “Since we have lost our 
beards, we have lost our souls!” Thus, they шон 
sciously adopted something akin to the superstition of the 
Roskolniki, a sect of schismatics who obstinately mam: 
tained that the divine image resided in the beard л 
tugal was not behind Spain in appreciating the bev 
When the Portuguese admiral, Juan de Castro, Босо 


С 0 
a thousand pistoles from the city of Goa, he lent ш ре 


one of his whiskers, saying, “All the gold 1m ou" I 
cannot equal this natural ornament of шу o the 


these modern да 1 uc 
| ys one would not think m і 
Ошу of such a material guarantee, nor of the modes 
of the admiral who might have the face to offer it. т? 


^, con 
[The Article on HAIR should also be consulted 1? 
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я HISTORY OF PROGRESS ILLUSTRATED FROM A PLATE IN THE FIRST EDITION 
OF THE ENCYOLOP/EDIA BRITANNICA. 
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: iti lopædia 
The above illustration is reproduced from the First paitia i 29 Pied 206 NT 
Britannica, and occurs as part of an Article eon V ee ello 
three volumes.. Тһе description is as qu bh у eu vues п 

in itself to-day an Inte A Editions of the 
E Ht Et the period between the First and Tenth 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 


a 


5 av been divid 
... By the defcription Mofes gives of the Ark it appears to have Dee 


a5 d y ‹ 1 e food, 
a 2 i the beat 5, the middle 

| n S moft probable that the 1 à 

5 , d 1t 15 aerced о oweft ftor was for t » г) for th 


: ilv ; 5 ft, being as 
© = : : his family; eac : 3 Rory under all the re 

and the upper for the birds with о m Е ни add a kind of M ‘reckoned a ftory was no Bos 
falls, &c. Though Jofephus, иШ; ce belt fc, Е. Kalmet thinks po frefh water. . « « As to the number o 

it were the hold of the veffel to contain Da * 


ет educes the 
: ; ly fo ^^ hundred horfes ; he even rec 
than what is called the keel of fhips, and ferved only 14 not be equal to five hundre 


` obey ; Buteo from 
: z jt is oblerv ed by 
: : д utes that 1t cou ~ dn the fecond ftory 1t 15 , av as ufuall 
animals contained in the Ark, Buteo comp Pog ООШ food in th a folid cubit of 2 i cae = 
whole to the dimenfions of fifty-fix pair of oxen., : ffices or em o E bit of hay is more than enough for 


ordinarily fus ane bits, which divided 
Columella that thirty or forty pounds et ee pounds, | d solid cubi ie Bithop 
5 С Ё D 5 1 З л x a year. 
. preffed down in our hayricks "SM d {огу contained a hunc : 45 than he can eat m à 7 
In one day, Now it appears that the 


E 'entv-feven 
. ood to twenty 
Я ach more hay 5) : ies and their f : : 

Ў n. would afford cach Tue (ie f their bod - nobody doubts of its being 
etween two hundred and fix oxen, lent as to d ftory n ў 


ANC : s equiva As to the thir ^ YS „marks, that of the 
ilkins computes all the carnivorous animas, eighty вее xm whole, the learnes resi capacity of the 
7 re on ^ MTS aniw PON 

Wolves, and all the reft to two hung: ‚ and daughters P Е neceflary things to been there. This he 
fuffigjent for the fowls, with Noah, his fons i 1 И h rth But i: 

ü 2 res alen th ts of the cartii. » = © 
two 1t appears much more difficult to aflig - the unknown par ‘fons, there was room 

- As the fever ‚пушо of the е eir provifions, 4 
Ark, than to find fufficient room for “ of animals, efp О and the birds and EE (eds to fow the earth with 
attributes to the imperfection of our ү 6 uifite for the beaits f hufbandry, grain ans er for fix-and-thirty cabbins 
muft be obferved that befides the places Сал the ШШ ee room in the third a alte Wy ECS оа 

Tequired for Noah to lock up houfehold TO that he nis m forty cubits in lengt 

: is 3 

m ue RUN US o. and a {pace 3 out eig 

ә ®ssides a kitchin, a hall, four cha ; 
‚ , 


^ 


ed into three ftories, each ten cubits or fifteen 
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n from the Article FIRE AND FIRE EXTINCTION (8 Pages), by 
r of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, and General A. P. Rock wel] 


'The pictures on this page are take ; 
L. de 1. Wells, R.N., Chief Office 
Massachusetts. 


Captain 
Boston 


Part of the disciplinary training for fi Fic, 10.—Jumping Net ' 
: r lire і а 

height into a net of about 10 or Po consists in every candidate for th ; lard 

number of Strong men eet in diameter, made of stout t a x E epg Gema DE в 

l arred hemp and held distended PY f 
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P LATIMER AND THE LONG BOW. 


gIgHO 
J'EN pages) by JAMES SHARPE, Shrewsbury. 


ea 
an ee Several Acts were i 
ry— o0 passed in 
Arche Me VIII. for the encouragement and pro- 


one ordered that butts should be 


motion and kept in repair in all townships, and that the 
rete ear nould practise shooting at them on holidays, 


;nhab Uu Act directed that every able-bodied man, not 
; ecclesiastic OT а judge, should practise shooting 
C long bow ; and the guardians and employers of 
me were ordered to bring up the boys in their charge 
né practice of archery, neglect being punishable by 
to t In this reign the practice of archery was strongly 
i têd from the pulpit by Bishop Latimer; and so 
M lous were the English of rival nations competing with 
ш that aliens were forbidden to use the long bow. 
The English victory at the battle of Flodden Field was 
duo to the skill and courage of the archers. Edward VI. 
devoted muc А : : 
amusement ; and his Journal, in which are many allusions 
to his successes and disappointments at matches, is still 
preserved in the British Museum. MEN in n o 

[The Article ARMS and ARMOUR (6 pages) should also 
je consulted in the T: enth Edition. | 


AN ANTIQUATED MECHANICAL CON- 
TRIVANOE STILL IN USE. 


From the Article on 
Umbrella.— In Eastern countries from 
the earliest times the umbrella was one of the insignia of 
royalty and power. On the sculptured remains of ancient 
Nineveh and Egypt there are representations of kings and 
sometimes of lesser potentates going in procession with an 
umbrella carried over their heads; and throughout Asia 
the umbrella had, and still has, something of the same 
significance. The Mahratta princes of India had among 
their titles “lord of the umbrella.” In 1855 the king of 
Burmah in addressing the governor-general of India termed 
himself “the monarch who reigns over the great umbrella- 
wearing chiefs of the Eastern countries.” The baldachins 
erected over ecclesiastical chairs, altars, and portals, and 
the canopies of thrones and pulpits, &c., are in their origin 
closely related to umbrellas, and have the same symbolic 
significance. In each of the basilican churches of Rome 
there still hangs a large umbrella. Я 
Among the Greeks and Romans the umbrella (скив, 
окиіде:оу, umbraculum, wmbella) was used by ladies, while 
the carrying of it by men was regarded as а SIgn 0 
S mero а and we find from allusions by Mon- 
teigne that in his day its employment as à sun-shade was 
quite common in Italy. The umbrella was not unknown 
In England in the 17th century, and was already used bs 
А rain protector. Michael Drayton, writing about the be- 
Einning of the 17th century, says, speaking of doves :— 
** And, like umbrellas, with their feathers 
Shield you in all sorts of weathers.” 


come bough it was the practice to keep ап umbrella ны 
€e-hoyses early in the 18th century, its use cannot зе 


een very familiar, for in 1752 Colonel Wolfe, writing 


from Pari аза 
buds ORT xving of them there 
bbs cee mentions the carrying that they 


against both rain and sun, and wonders 
ar 2 rain a yt E; 
| hot introduced into England. The traveller Ton B 
efi ay, who died in 1786, is credited with HÊ salla 
tst Englishman who habitually carried an um 


A oct 


[See ata Zoo CANE, FAN, CARRIAGE. 


Ley 1 


“THE MOUNTAIN OF LIGHT.” 


y Prof. JAMES NICOL. 
E The Koh-i-noor (fig. 18), 


l own, h 
ade ШЕ E that of the es ot 
P п legend tells that it w i 
er deas mines near the e ae " 
us AEn by Karna, one of the heroes ака 
кайс Pic It passed through many hands to 
E с ounder of the Mogul dynasty, in 1526, and 
Fren И ооз in 1665 to Tavernier, the 
. He describes it the f th 
half ege, and weighing 9 ое 
d weighing 280 carats, having been th 
by m unskilled stone-cutter from 7935 pee ee 
s In 1739 it passed to Nadir Shah, the Persian 
invader of India, who gave it the name of Koh-i-noor, or 


Mountain of Light, and from hi i 
h of his time to the practice of archery as an | ron 1849, on th 


Runjeet Sing, the ruler of Lahore. In 1849, on the 
annexation of the Punjab to British India, the Koh-i-noor 


| was also surrendered and presented to the Queen in June 


1850. 15 was exhibited in the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
and then weighed 186.7, carats, but has since been recut, 
with doubtful advantage, in the rose form, and is now 
106.4, carats. Its lower side is flat, and undoubtedly cor- 
responds to a cleavage plane. Hence it has been con- 
jectured that it and the Russian Orloff diamond are portions 
of the original stone belonging to the Great Mogul, whilst 
a stone of 139 carats, obtained by Abbas Mirza at the 
storming of Coocha, in Khorassan, in 1832, may be ® 
third fragment. ‘This portion was long used by a peasant 
as a flint for striking fire. . . . + - З eg 


[The Tenth Edition also contains Articles on JEWEL- 
LERY, EMERALD, RUBY, PEARL, SAPPHIRE, and other 


precious stones.] 


A^FABLED MONSTER. 


——— 


From the Article (14 pages) by W. E. HOYLE, М.А. 


interesting 

Sea Serpent.—.---:: A very inter 
account of a monster almost certainly originating 1n one 
of these squids is that of Hans Egede, the well-known 
missionary to Greenland ; the drawing by Bing, given 1n 


: ет A y 
(CM C 
Go 


5 эл m x 
rpent, 48 observed by Hans Egede. 


Fia. 0,—Sea-se 
long with a sketch of 
out 


3), an action W 
(бв. 3) habitually to perire 


[See [CHT 
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ARIED as the subjects 
V of the paragraphs have 
been in the preceding pages, 
^ even they have not suf- 
fieed to hint at the topics 
of those countless articles 
which give the Encyclopedia 
Britannica the claim to be 
considered a popular as well 
as a serious book of reference. 
. Are there curious things about 
which you would like to read ? 
Here are some selected at 
` random from among hundreds 
of others contained in the 
Tenth Edition: BANYAN TREE, 
UPAS TREE, the great trees of 
CALIFORNIA, through the ex- 
cavated trunks of which a four- 
horse coach can be driven, 
PYGMIES (famous little people 
of Africa), GIPSIES and their 
modes of life, MAGIC MIRRORS, 
POISON RINGS, FANS, BRACE- 
LETS, the customs of APRIL 
FOOL, ORDEAL OF FIRE in 
the Middle Ages DEO DAN DS, 
DIVINING-RODS, HORN BOOK, 
: AUTOMATON BALLOONS, 
THUGS, COCKATRICE, HONEY- 
GUIDE, ROC, the customs of 
MAY-DAY, FLAGS in ancient 
and modern times, the history 
of OATH and VOWS, PANTO- 
MIME, PEERAGE, FAIRS, WAX 
" FIGURES, BOTTLES(ANCIENT), 
_ MUMMY. 


_ But why add to this list? for 
Ло mere catalogue could 
convey an impression of the 
Inexhaustible variety of in- 
terests which the use of the 
Encyclopædia Britannica will 


; C - both Widen and deepen, 


. 
= 


| 
| 
gat 
| 
a ^ 


> 


[ 188 ] 
ND apart from being a 
book which gives you 
reading either for pleasure or 
to satisfy curiosity, the Tenth 
Edition teaches you how many 


things may be done. Do 
you, for instance, need to 
know-— 


How to make liquid glue, 

How to do gilding, 

How to tie knots, 

How to make gold lacquer 
fof brass work, 

How to make snow-shoes, 

How to make photographs, 

How to do sleight-of-hand 
tricks, 

How to collect butterflies, 

How to make putty, 

How to build an ice-house, 

How to shoe a horse, 

How bells are made, 

How matches are made, 

How to work a magic 
lantern, 

How nets are made, 


How to make flies for 
fishing, 


How pins are made, 


How marble Statues are 
made, 


How to make a canoe, 
How to rig a, ship, 

How to Jook after hounds, 
How to catch fish, 


———— 


All thís ang much more will the 
Tenth Edition tell you. 


: (у 
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HE Y outhful Re 
find much that 


É : lie Or Sh 
will enjoy about FAIRIES 0 
FABLES. and 


Lo 
THE Schoolboy wil take 
new interest in the Classic. 
| class if he Studie, 
the stories of ancient Greece 


and Rome, e.g., ARGONAUTs 


read in his 


AND THE GOLDEN FLEEc 


ATALANTA,  CADMyg 
CERBERUS, the CYCLOP 
the GIANTS, GORGON 


HERCULES, the MINOTAUR, 
PEGASUS, ARIADNE, PENE. 
LOPE, the TROJAN WAR, ete, 


— 


THE Housewife will read with 
profit of COOKERY, BAKING, 
BUTTER, CHEESE, LARD, 
COFFEE, TEA, CHOCOLATE, 
SUGAR, MACARONI, FLOUR, 
and all the other articles and 
subjects of which she stands 
in daily need of information. 


Tue Athlete will enjoy the 
articles on BASEBALL, BOWLS, 
BOXING, CANOEING, CRICKET, 
CROQUET, CURLING, CYCLING, 
DIVING, FENCING, FIVES 
FOOTBALL, GOLF, HUNTING, 
POLO, ROWING, RACKETS 
RIDING, TENNIS. , 


inn 0f 

And this is but to mention i 
or two of those TD 
enjoy the Tenth Edition. 


^ 


^) 


MEDICINE - | 


physic In health altogether, It will be too strong for your b 


y you ЙУ ody when you ; 
j work no extraordinary effect when slokness e E d k i If you make Ifitoo famlllar, It wil 
____ генни ‚ 
HE period which Md the first from the Present edition of the E 
changes as momentous and revolutionary in the Medical world ~heyclopzdia Britannica has witnessed 
physicians and surgeons of to-day may rightly clai vorid as it has in that of Science, Indeed (Т 
? 


could aspire: the title of scientific теп, A cents 


гей in our forefathers by cholera, malaria, lupus, hydrophobia, diphtheria, and tuberculosi 
In Surgery the advances have been even more striking For this branch of vere Sci i д 
anesthetics, the great changes brought about by Lord Lister's antiseptic treatment of wounds RES the introduction of 

d the perfection of the knowledge of human physiology and the economies of the b ‚ the scovery of the X-rays, 
E i In the early years of the roth clon? E ody, have revolutionized the practice 
of the knife. in M y 9th century the most insignificant operation was only undertaken at i 
to the patient ; to-day there is scarcely a part of the human body, even the delicate structure of the brain КЫ ze a 
is denied to the skill of the surgeon as a field for operation, And with this astonishing advance of medical me И 
has come greater need for individual acquaintance with hygiene and the scientific conservation of the health. йе: 
Ше, with its multiplication of risks, its constant chances and changes, its travel, its toil, and its feverish haste, demands 
that each one of us should possess an amount of medical knowledge undreamt of by our peaceful forefathers, CM regarded 
a trip to the Capital as an event of momentous importance in their existence., The Encyclopedia Britannica offers 
what no other work before the public can offer, a library of Medical knowledge comprised in a series of articles at once 
comprehensive in their range and yet freed from such technicalities as so often make scientific treatises of little utility to 
the layman. What subject, for instance, is of more perpetual interest to us all than the functions of food and the mysteries 
of human digestion? Such an Article as DIETETICS, from which a short extract appears below, gives vitally important 
information which no one can afford to be without; while if the reader desires to follow the subject further, he has but to 
turn to the exhaustive Article on PHYSIOLOGY, which explains for him that daily miracle which his digestive organs 
accomplish, recruiting blood and tissue, and enabling him to live on in health and strength. 

And this is but one case in point. On whatever medical subject you appeal to the Tenth Edition you will find yourself 
fascinated by its wealth of information, and you will close the volume with the satisfaction of feeling that you have materially 
added to your store of learning. And to this complete survey of modern medicine is now added the incomparable 
advantage of an Index, which at once serves as a guide to the articles and elucidates those many technical points ої 
Medical interest which daily occur as puzzles for all of us in our reading. 


=a 


insp 


AN zari eological formations, but all the 

х CASA AUD : HOUSES. es s К. ЫС cancer mortality lie on clays, 

F ; and are liable to floods; those having the lowest lie on 

rom the Article (2 pages) by ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.D. limestone and chalk, and are, for the most part, not ч 

Cancer.— ADU у Several years ago Mr Havi- ject to flooding. | Further light has been thrown upon the 
land investigated the distribution of cancer in England | subject. by the in 


D. a d W. ] vestigation of localities and d a 
ist lbu- n y ale » 1 d disclosed the existence of W hat wh h the ter m cancer 
t h (9 


is, districts 1 i f buildings and single houses, seem 
lon. he called “cancer fields,” that is, districts ш Certain spots, groups al liability, and that independent of 


hah at which the disease prevailed in a marked degree. | to harbour some speci WE ed Gat UN 

ch districts were invariably associated with “ seasonally | their size and age. Me E И iuo 
950. areas traversed by, or in close propinquity to, | d'Arcy Power m pie E men oceupying the 
my formed rivers,” and were geologically characterized | able examples. Int ones cre 


i j ince 1817 
| istri i ssion all died of cancer since ; 
oe lowest Loir LO е hand, ee сү house ee occurred. It was a new house then, 


dine the lowest mortality were found to be situated on when the EOD d been pasture, and its first occu- 
ated lands, well drained, not subject to floods, and | built on lan The third was only thirty-six 


Seological} ont was the first victim. 


ny e ШИ о ie aan о ое T T 
| YT is of operating are described in 
к ih йү ital diseases are each 
^ Art 
genera 


У comparir 1 1 has 
ng a later per he former one, ] 
show g ter period with t See, for instance, 


n that 


"tali е се je names. 
m tality has everywhere increased. Incidentally jt may | discussed йа И А A pamphlet] 
digg; ALIE that the fact of the increase being genet y APPENDICITIS, 2. E FOE OF ARMIES IN 

difi апа not confined to cancer districts, 1s an HE MOST DREADED | 
арраге l reason for regarding the increase as only | T THE FIELD. 
alway Д Mr Haviland concludes that flooded clays ате 
stones 28001аќсӣ with the highest mortality, and Ш= gs) by ARTHUR SHADWELL, MED. 
Breatest Ith the lowest. "The Thames valley, which 1s t Ө From the Article (5 pag . The susceptibility of 
Шш, оса field in England, forms the most striking Typhoid.— e p 

anon of this generalization. The river flows throug 
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aries greatly. Some 
The most susceptible 
ife; the greatest mei- 


individuals to the typhoid bacillus v 
persons appear to be quite Immune. 


1 : d early adult ] 
age is adolescence an ; 3 A 
dence, both among males and females, is between ihe ag 


of 15 and 35. The aged rarely contract it. Men ae 
considerably more than women, and they carry ш pu 
of marked susceptibility to à later age. Prec eee 
causes are believed to be debility, depression, the inhala- 
tion of sewer air by those unaccustomed to it, and any- 
thing tending to “lower the vitality,” whatever шш 

convenient phrase may mean. According to the ш 

theories, it probably means in this connexion à chomis i 

change in the blood which diminishes its bactericida 

power. Typhoid is a common sequela of influenza. The 

lower animals appear to be free from it in nature ; but 16 

has been imparted to rabbits and other laboratory animals. 

The disease is conveyed by various channels. There is no 

evidence that it is infectious in the sense in which small- 

pox and scarlet fever are infectious ; and even persons 1n 
attendance on the sick do not often contract it when 

sufficient care is taken. . . . . + + + «o: + 

The prevention of typhoid among armies in the field is 
a problem of the gravest practical importante, but of 
special difficulty, not in principle but because of the con- 
ditions. The water is generally polluted, and soldiers are 
too thirsty to wait while it is boiled or filtered, even if 
the means are at hard. The sanitary arrangements are 
such as to ensure the saturation ef the ground with 
excreta; flies and dust abound; personal cleanliness is 
impossible, and men feed and sleep together in the closest 
proximity; 25... - Dr Leigh Carney in 1901 suggested 

a scheme for dealing systematically with the water-supply 

of an army. 

‘ - . One other point requires mention in connexion with 
prevention, namely, protective inoculation. This is per- 
formed with an anti-toxic substance prepared from dead 
eultures of bacilli, and has been tried on a fairly large 
TC particularly on the British army in India and South 
e Article on YELLOW FEVER will be found in Vol. 


m 


. SOIL AND DISEASE. 


——— 


From the Article (5 pages) by Col. J, LANE NOTTER, M.D. 


.Hygiene.— ...... The influence of diff 
kinds of soil as а, factor in the me ee 
requires to be considered, in regard not only to the nature 
| and number of the micro-organisms they contain, but а] 

{ to the amount of moisture and air in Шет and T 
Ium for heat. The moisture in soil is derived Irom 
: 0 sources—the rain and the ground water. Above th 
5 evel of the ground water the soil is kept moi iL 
lary attraction and b i ee apil 
EM y evaporation of the water below, b 
4 all and by movements of the ground water ; Suid 
Soilang 8 hand, the upper layers are : 


; 1 со 
disease. ng water by evaporation from io Guil 
| ; and through vegetation, When the ground 


5 when it falls again 
The nature of the 
i moisture which i 
or retain, In regard to water all Solis m 
sorbability. r- 
шу identical with the speed A E 
m да place ; through clay it is slow, but 
Tapidity through marls, loams, limestone 
E PE and fine sands, reaching a, IS йун 
ased With moisture. The amount of mo; 
ер M 1 T 
pends mainly upon the absorbability us 


Ж 
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soil and as it depends largely on capillar 
varies with the coarseness or fineness of 
soil, being greater for soils which consist 


y actio 3 
or pores s 
The results of many analyses show that + ae 
soils for moisture increases with the amo. int е 

шї o 


substances present: decomposition Appears to 


active when the moisture is about 4 per cane 
continue when it is as low as 2 per cent, i . but сап 
to be retarded by any excess over 4 per CRT e 1t 
level of the ground water all soils contain air 
amount with the degree of looseness of the song in 
sands contain as much as 50 per cent. of a ч 
same composition as atmospheric air. 
ever, decreases with the depth, while the carbon 
NORA o о о = э ss se 
[HOSPITALS, бу Sir HENRY BURDETT, aum, ` 
“The Hospitals and Asylums of the World » N 7 ‘or of 
HOSPITAL, AMBULANCE, SURGICAL IMPLEMENT ON 
some of the Articles in the Encyclopedia ur are 
dealing with the care of the sick.] annica 


lr of Nearly the 
en, how. 
dioxide 


THE MOSQUITO THEORY OF MALARIA. 


From the Article (84 pages) by А, SHADWELL, M.D 

Malaria.— ......4 An old popular belief current 
in different countries, and derived from common observa. 
tion, connected mosquitoes with malaria, and from time to 
time this theory found support in more scientific quarters 
on general grounds, but it lacked demonstration and 
attracted little attention. In 1894, however, Manson 
arguing with greater precision by analogy from his own 
discovery of the cause of filariasis and the part pleyed by 
mosquitoes, suggested that the malarial parasite had a 
similar intermediate host outside the human body, and 
that a suctorial insect, which would probably be found to 
be a particular mosquito, was required for its develop- 
ment. Following up this line of investigation, Ross in 1895 
found that if a mosquito sucked blood containing the para- 
sites they soon began to throw out flagelle, which broke 
away and became free ; and in 1897 he discovered peculiar 
pigmented cells, which afterwards turned out to be the 
parasites of zstivo-autumnal malaria in an early stage 
of development, within the stomach-wall of mosquitoes 
which had been fed on malarial blood. He further found 
that only mosquitoes of the genus Anopheles had these 
cells, and that they did not get them when fed on healthy 
blood. Then, turning his attention to the malaria 0 
birds, he worked out the life-history of these cells within 
the body of the mosquito. “He saw that they increased 
In size, divided, and became full of filiform spores шеп 
ruptured and poured out their multitudinous progeny ш 
the body-cavity of their insect host. Finally, he saw ihe 
spores accumulate within the cells of the salivary glands, 
and discovered that they actually passed down the salivary 
ducts and along the grooved hypopharynx into the i 
of puncture, thus causing infection in a fresh vertebri e 
host ” (Sambon). To apply these discoveries tO 0 
malaria of man was an obvious step. . + 

[Zor a detailed account of the parasit 


malaria in man, see Article PATHOLOGY of 61 
Vol, 31.] " 


THE, BIRTH OF ANTISEPTIO SURGERY. 


5 whith © aus 
pass i 


B From the Article on о his 
Lister—.... To illustrate this opinio tpe 
work on the ligature may be taken. It had long «if or 


of surgeons to employ threads 0 


; tying arteries, long = being left to provide 
f the pus (invariably ormed during the tedious 
¢ the 5 eparation of the ligature) together with the 

S ‘the arterial coats included in the knot. Lister 

DM “f by antiseptic means, the thread were 
res living microbes, it would no longer cause 

"uon, but might be left with short cut ends to 

suppuration ded permanently among the tissues of the 

ү Cn thus would be allowed to heal by primary 

"throughout. A trial _of this method upon the 

d artery of а horse having proved perfectly success- 

applied it in a case of aneurysm in the human 
and here again the immediate results were all 

ld be desired. But a year later, the patient 

from other causes, the necropsy showed 

nnants of the silk thread incompletely absorbed, with 

m earances around them Meg to Ww that 
"^c had been acting as causes of disturbance. us was 
Ber ай. to him the idea of employing for the ligature 
А material susceptible of more speedy absorption; 
and the antiseptic treatment of contused wounds having 
shown that dead tissue, if protected from putrefaction, is 
removed by the surrounding structures without the inter- 
yention of suppuration, he resolved to try a thread of 
some such nature. Catgut, which is prepared from one 
of the constituents of the small intestine of the sheep, 
after steeping in a solution of carbolic acid, was used in а 
preliminary trial upon the carotid artery of a calf. The 
animal was killed а month later, when, on dissection, а 
very beautiful result was disclosed. The catgut, though 
removed, had not been simply absorbed ; pari passu with 
its gradual removal, fibrous tissue of new formation had 
been laid down, so that in place of the dead catgut was 
seen а living ligature embracing the artery and incor- 
porated with it. The wound meanwhile had healed with- 
out a trace of suppuration. This success appeared to 

justify the use of the catgut ligature in the human sub- 

ject, and for a while the results were entirely satisfactory. 

But though this was the case with the old samples of 

catgut first employed, which, as Lister was afterwards led 
to believe, had been * seasoned" by long keeping, 10 was 

found that when catgut was used fresh as it comes from 
the makers, it was unsuited in various ways for surgical 
purposes. The attempt by special preparation to obtain 
an article in all respects trustworthy engaged his atten- 
tion from time to time for years afterwards. To quote 
the words of Sir Hector Cameron, who was for several 
years assistant to Lord Lister, it required “labour and 
mo investigation and experiment of which few can 
ауе апу адедцаќе dead к С К 
"PASTEUR, Dr CHARCOT, CLAUDE BERNARD, 

VIRCHO W, Hie some of those gian is of the world of medicine to 

whom Biographical Articles are devoted in the Te ‘nth Edition.) 


union 
earotl 
ful, he 
subject 5 
that coul 
having died 


_THE FUNCTIONS OF FOOD. 


From the Article (5 pages) by W. 0. ATWATER, РР» 
: Professor of Chemistry. | к 
‚ Dietetics.— Food is that which, taken 


aie the body, builds tissue or yields energy. More specific- 


ally, food < : in several ways :— 

› tocil supplies the wants of the body in Severo. i 

Y it forms the tissues and fluids of the body ; (2) 1* ae 
© Waste of tissues ; (3) it is stored in the body for 


D А : tial 
тшшш; (4) it is consumed as fuel, its at ES 
othe being transformed into heat or muscular епз. 


:0Г forms of energy required by the body ; and (9 


5 m con- 
ng consumed, it protects tissue or other food fro 


* О t 
$ Mption. The most healthful food is that which is bes 


2 ds, 
needs of the user. То be adapted to bis nee 


` 


1 1 7 


and cheapest, 
565, potatoes, wheat, & 
of meat and fish 
of wheat, &c. ; 
fish, the white 
edible por 


I T principal kinds of nutritive ingredients are protein. 
Jats, carbohydrates, and mineral matters. The water. refuse 
(and salt of salted meat and fish) 


1 г , are here regarded as non- 
nutrients and, in comparing the values of different food 
materials for nourishment, are left out of account. The 


following are familiar examples of compounds of each of 
the four principal classes of nutrients :— 

_Proteiz.—The term protein is here used to include the 
nitrogenous nutrients of foods except the nitrogenous fat, 
namely, the proteids, e.g., albumen (white of egg), casein 
(curd) of milk, myosin of muscle(lean meat), gluten of wheat, 
&c.; and the non-proteids, including the so-called extrac- 
tives (e.g., creatin) of meats and théamides (e.g., asparagin), 
and allied compounds of vegetables and fruits. 

Fats.—Fat of meat ; fat (butter) of milk, olive oil, oil of 
corn, wheat, &c. (Неге are included the nitrogenized fats, 
as lecithin.) 

Carbohydrates.—Sugars, starches, cellulose (woody fibre), 
&c. | 

Mineral Matters.—Phosphates, sulphates, and chlorides 
of potassium, sodium, calcium, &c. 

Protein forms tissue (muscle, tendon, ke.) and fat, and 
serves as fuel. Fats form fatty tissue (not muscle, ќе.) 
and ѕегуе аз fuel. Carbohydrates ате transformed into fat 
and serve as fuel. All these nutrients yield energy in the 
form of heat and muscular power. In being themselves 
burned to yield energy, the nutrients protect each other 
Pom being consumed. The protein and fats of body fee 

re used like those of food. An important use of the 
: bohvdrates and fats is to protect body tissue (muscle, 
PA f S consumption. What compounds are especially 

ar in the production of intellectual or nervous 
Me ot sae The idea that fish is especially rich 

ergphus mov ce i lation 
is phosphorus and valuable as brain food has no X E 


in observed fact. КОЕ ы он < zd 
1 tion and the Economics of Diges 

hole subject of Nutrition ana We 
Ж ow * the sixteen-page Article by Sir WILLIAM 


TURNER, M.B. LL.D. F.R.S] 
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TYPHOID GERMS KILLED BY LIGHT. 


H. MARSHALL WARD, 
From the Ar dr MESE 
F.R.S., 
MUIR, M.D., Pr 
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i ite capable of killing these 
а j n ae d were acae y 
СЕЕП ME Ward's experiments in 1892-93, x m 
he ае that even the spores of B. пл» " ш 
ERG temperatures of 100° C. and upwards, са 


. 7.—A plate-culture of a bacillus which had been exposed for four hours, 
x on 30th March, behind a zinc stencil-plate, in which the letters C and B 
were cut. The light had to traverse a screen of water before passing 
through the C, and one of dhesculin (which filters out the blue and violet 
rays) before passing the B. The plate was theg incubated, and, as the 
figure shows, the bacteria on the C-shaped area were all killed, whereas 
they developed elsewhere on the plate (traces of the B are just visible to 
the right) and covered it with an opaque growth. (Original.) 
killed by exposure to rays of reflected light at tempera- 
tures far below anything injurious, or even favourable to 
gzowth. He also showed that the bactericidal action 
takes places in the absence of food materials, thus proving 
that it is not merely a poisoning effect of the altered 
medium. The principal experiments also indicate that 
it is the rays of highest refrangibility—the blue-violet and 
ultra-violet rays of the spectrum— which bring about the 
destruction of the organisms (Fig. Wh a cQ TETTE 


MEDICINE, PHARMACOLOGY, YELLOW FEVER, FEVER, 
INSANITY, HYDROPATHY, HYGIENE, HYPNOTISM and 
VACCINATION, are some of the Articles on medical subjects.) 


A SOCIETY DISEASE. 


From the Article (8 pages) by A, SHADWELL, MD. 


( 292.3 


fluenza is discussed in its proper place under B. 
(Parasitic Diseases). The disease 15 often cal TROLoGy 
influenza, and its origin in 1889 suggests ¢ i 
may have some foundation in fact, 

information collected by Dr Parsons, it came О 
by way of Siberia and Russia, having 
in Central Asia. A writer, who saw the ep; 
out in Bokhara, is quoted by him to tho 5 break 
effect :—“The summer of 1888 was exceptional 
and dry, and was followed by a bitterly cold ег 
а rainy spring. The dried-up earth was full of Cra ks = 


holes from drought and subsequent frost, so "ten and 
spring rains formed ponds in these holes, inundated ae 
e 


nto a Perfect 


ater avi 
poisonous exhalations, rendering malaria genera] » i off 


(TUBERCULOSIS, BRONCHITIS, PNEUMONIA, PLU 
RISY, ASTHMA, CATARRH, and PHTHISIS are each the a 
ject of a special Article in the Encyclopedia Britannica) 3 


HOW TO LIVE LONG 


From the Article (3 pages) by T, G, M'KENDRICK, MD 
LL.D. F.R.S. Ў 


Lengevity....... What are the physiological 
conditions in the human being that determine longevity } 
In the first place, there is the influence of heredity, 
Certain peculiarities of tissue are transmitted from parent 
to offspring that determine whether or not the tissue will 
remain for a lengthened period of time in a normal 
condition, or whether it wil! aaickly yield to external 
influences and take on an abncrmal action. As the life 
of the body is really the sum of the lives of its constituent 
parts, or, in other words, of the cellular elements composing 
it, it is evident that anything affecting the healthy action 
of these elements will affect the life of the body as a 
whole. In some individuals the tissues have what may 
be termed a hereditary taint, by which is meant a want 
of stability, so that they pass readily from a normal into 
an abnormal condition. . ; ne: 


[The reader should also see THERAPEUTICS & Gir T. 


Influenza. .^ .. . . The bacteriology of in- 
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- In 1884 Horsley. b Ie" 
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t described by Gull in 1873, was shown by Ord in 
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in 
the same alterations of th 


LAUDER BRUNTON, and DIETETICS (see №. 191 of this 
pamphlet, | 


in Medical Reading 


difficulties as in that of Medicine. The number of ко 
Daily Press, in the Magazines, and in the Public Ra 
ernment Board, are constant stumbling ble 
many of us, who are not professionally engaged in the s у 

e how the New Index will help us. 
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land. 
8 erature, 


It affects both sexes, but chiefly females 
nd hands, shedding of the hair, a low temP 


of monkeys, produced in them a chronic myxced 
оше same symptoms, course, tissue-change* 
exeretions, the temperature, and the voice. 
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A TROPICAL DISEASE. 


From the Article by ARTHUR SHADWELL, MD, 


eri-Eeri-—— : :: · · The symptoms are mainly 
of ;eripheral neuritis with special implication of the 
those Sand pneumo-gastric nerves. There is usually a 
ry stage, in which the patient is languid, easily 
T depressed, and complains of numbness, stiffness, and 
tirec a i» the legs; the ankles are cedematous and the 
E рабу. After this, pronounced symptoms set in 
face ily, the patient suddenly loses power in the legs and 
dy able to walk or stand; this paresis is ассош- 
d by partial anesthesia, and by burning or tingling’ 
sensations in the feet, legs, and arms ; the finger-tips are 
numb, the calf muscles tender. These symptoms increase ; 
the edema becomes general, the paralysis more marked ; 
preathlessness and palpitation come on 1n paroxysms ; the 
urine is greatly diminished. There is no fever, unless it 
is of an incidental character, and no brain symptoms arise. 
The patient may remain In this condition for several days 
or weeks, when the symptoms begin to subside. On the 
disappearance of the cedema the muscles of the leg are 
found to be atrophied. Recovery is very slow, but appears 
to be certain when once begun. When death occurs it is 
usually from syncope through over-distension of the heart. 
The mortality varies greatly, from 2 to 50 per cent. of the 
cases. ° 5 5 . . P . . . . . 5 . . . 5 . 

[The Articles (17 pages) on PLAGUE give the history of 
that terrible disease, and of the fatal outbreak in India in 
1900. ] 


THE USE OF ANTITOXINS, 


From the Article (4 pages) by ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.D. 


Diphtheria.—...... Since antitoxin was intro- 
duced in 1894 it has overshadowed all other methods of 
treatment. We owe this drug originally to the 
Berlin school of bacteriologists, and particularly 
to Dr Behring. The idea of making use of serum arose 
about 1890, out of researches made in connexion with 
Metschnikoff’s theory of phagocytosis, by which is meant 
the action of the phagocytes or white corpuscles of the 
blood in destroying the bacteria of disease. It was shown 
by the German bacteriologists that the serum or liquid 
part of the blood plays an equally or more important part 
m resisting disease, and the idea of combating the toxins 
Produced by pathogenic bacteria with resistant serum 
Injected into the blood presented itself to several workers. 
The idea was followed up and worked out independently 
In France and Germany, so successfully that by the year 

4 the serum treatment had been tried on a considerable 
Scale with most encouraging results. Some of these were 
Published in German in the earlier part of that year, and 

y in the earlier par аб } 
at the International Hygienic Congress, held in Budapest 
3 little later, Dr Roux, of the Institut Pasteur, whose ex- 
боп Was somewhat more extensive er o P 
пап colleagues, read a paper giving the resu 
iic hundred cases treated а Paris. When all m 
AT 9r errors had been made, they showed a remar A s 
ing 5 en astonishing reduction of mortality, fally iud. 
This Conclusions drawn from the German LIE 
stim | к nsus of independent opinion proved, Er {9 ta 
wus to further trial, and before long one clinique a 


Treatment. 


Se 


еда Professor Virchow—the last man to be carrie 
med} y а novelty—declared it “the imperativo 
cal men to use the new remedy” (he Times, А 
а Since then an enormous M SNP 
“cumulated from all quarters of the globe, 25 
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jects for lecture-roo 
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For a description RARE E O e 
Parana in Vol. з | the Microorganism see Article 


—— HO! 


THE REFORM OF ASYLUMS 


From the Article (7 pages) ty 
yA. WOOD 
FREDERICK PETERSON, ipa E 


NM с we p hospital for the 
2 0 ег-Чау civilization. Physical 
rin ore BT 
Nest pou cribs, and strait-jackets—is past. 

, cosy single rooms and sitting and dining 
rooms, „Please the eye. In the place of bare walls and 
floors and curtainless windows, we observe pictures, plants, 
rugs, birds, curtains, and in many asylums even the 
barred windows have been abolished. Some of the wards 
for milder patients have unlocked doors. Many patients 
are trusted alone about the grounds and on visits to 
neighbouring towns. An air of busy occupation is 
observed in sewing rooms, schools, shops, in the fields and 
gardens, employment contributing not only to economy in 
administration, but to improvement in mental and physical 
conditions. The general progress of medical science in all 
directions has been manifested in the department of 
psychiatry by improved methods of treatment, in the way 
of sleep-producing and alleviating drugs, dietetics, physical 
culture, hydrotherapy, and the like. с 5 EO 


[Literature has often effected great reforms. In connection 
with this extract see the biography (Vol. 20) of CHARLES 


READE,| 
THE DISCQVERY OF AN/ESTHETICS. 


——— 


1 Examiner, 
Article by Dr. JAMES 0, AFFLECK, ; 
Е Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 


i In 1818 Faraday 

+һеѕіа. — ..... · i 
ааа the inhalation of the vapour o naa 
с pons E a et also 
1 ci ; and this pr ( 
pe is P ican physicians, Godman (1829), Jack- 


4). 
Wood and Bache (183 
PT 0 A however, appear to have br is 
E ight of mere scientific curiosities and su 
room experiment, rather than = ee 
i 1 in the treatmen 
ing applied practically in М 
capahl NS 1844, when Dr Hog WS eee 
aaa Hartford Connecticut, underwen | a ova 
dentist of ratio f tooth extraction while ren 
AE Satisfied, hon Rs 
racted in this way 
SC CUN the practice 


e in an experiment 
On 30th September 


i equ 
ч iS he abandoned che PEA rer employed, the 
i ton, à 2 ral anesthesia 
1846, Dr Me ether to procure E run 
vapour of 8 rh extraction, icum Sh complete 
E iring surgical © Nem 
ib in cases шш 5 achievement паха " Е p 
success. { Operations were performe 
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stances under ether inhalation, the d 
establish more firmly its value as & Dun | 
news of the discovery reached ae e 
on 17th December 1846. On s Th е 

dentist in London, and on the 215%, ? iston, 
saat surgeon, operated on patients Omega b CR 
and the practice soon became general both in Grea 


and on the Continent. . - s. OG рЫ бо EE Ё 
‘All that anesthetics have done for Modern $ URGE RY zs 
told at length in the Article under that title in Vel. 3 3.] 


numerous in 
being only to 
anesthetic. The 


D 


THE DANGER OF WATER ` 


From the Article (4 pages) by ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.D. | 


Of all the means of local 


important, because it affects the gre: ` 
and this is particularly the case in places which have a 
public water-supply. j 
expose the entire population to danger. | 
breaks of an explosive character are due to this cause. It 
is also possible that the cholera poison multiplies rapidly 
in water under favourable conditions, and that a reservoir, 
for instance, may form a sort of forcing-bed. о 


But water, though the most important, condition, is not 
the only one affecting the incidence of cholera. The case 
of Grimsby furnished a striking lesson to the contrary. 
Here the disease obtained a decided hold, in spite of a 
pure water-supply, through the fouling of the soil by 
cesspools and defective drainage. At Havre also its 
prevalence was due to а similar cause. Further, it was 
conclusively proved at Grimsby that cholera can be spread 
by sewage-fed shell-fish. Several of the local outbreaks in 
England were traced to the ingestion of oysters obtained 
from the Grimsby beds. In short, it may be said that all 
insanitary conditions favour the prevalence of cholera in 
some degree. Preventive inoculation with an attenuated 
virus was introduced by M. Haffkine, and has been 
extensively used in India, with considerable appearance 
of success so far as the statistical eviderfte goes. 


[The micro-organism causing Cholera, and identified by | 


Professor Koch, is described in the Artic. PATH 
(67 pages) in Vol. 31.) га OLOGY 


A DANGERQUS NATURAL FOROE, . 


—— 


From the Article (4 pages) by ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.D. 


were first brought forward in a systematic way by Friedrich 


Anton Mesmer, a Viennese physici че 
latter half of the 18th Em who flourished in the 


А аѕ ѕоте 
8 do, and expressly disclaimed my ibis dise 


organic disease. | The methods of 
“©З were essentially the same as those 
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that has been done since. 


various ways of fixing the visua] and 
attention. “ His usual method Was to seat himself 

posite the patient with knees touching, the patient regard op- 
him fixedly.” The effects were also essentially E Ing 


trance, somnambulism, subordination of є will Same 
; and 


namely, 


Menta] 


impressibility. Mesmer called it animal magnetism 
formulated an elaborate theory on the subject, put’ and 


+ propositions are fantastic and uni T ^, Most 
of his propositions are unintelligible, though 


some of his speculations have been curiously confirmed 7 
later years. He had many followers, who carried 1 
practice after his retirement in 1785, and notably th 
marquis de Puysegur, who anticipated ncarly everythi 
After the Revoluti ng 
put a temporary stop to animal magnetism, it was taken 
up again and flourished widely on the Continent. Th 
Berlin Academy of Science offered a prize for the Be 
essay on the subject. Mesmerism was practised jn the 
hospitals, and minor operations were performed under 
mesmeric anesthesia. That was about 1820. Tn 183] 
a commission, appointed by the Académie de Médecine 
issued a very favourable report after an inquiry lasting 
five years. The reality of the phenomena, including 
somnambulism and its effects, was declared to have been 
proved, but a second commission in 1837 reversed the 
decision and threw the whole thing into discredit. The 
next phase was the re-discovery of what had been dis. 
covered before, with the addition of a new name and a 
new theory. MEE Мз. cos CARET 
For a discussion of the Theories of Hypnotism, see the 
Article PHYSIOLOGY (43 pages) in Vol. 31. 


A NEW ILLNESS. 
EVERY THIRD MAN HAS IT, SLIGHTLY. 


From the Article by A. SHADWELL, M.D. 


Appendicitis.— ..... . The appendix is a 
narrow tube, normally about the size of a goose quill, and 
from 1 inch to 8 or 9 inches in length. The average length 
is 3 inches. It terminates in a blunt point, and from its 
worm-like shape is called the appendix vermiformis. It 
is an appendage of the large intestine, into which it 
opens. It is not known to perform any functions, and 
is regarded as the degenerate relic, surviving in man and 
other mammals, of an earlier form of intestine. Owing 
to its shape, character, aud situation the appendix 18 
frequently the seat of morbid changes. They have been 
observed in one-third of a number of bodies examine 
post-mortem. Inflammation is set up in various ways 
Foreign bodies passing down the intestinal canal may 17 
their way into the appendix and lodge there. This Wa" 
formerly believed to be the chief cause of mischief ; hence 
the warning, familiar to every child, against the dangoa 
swallowing cherry stones and other small, hard objects: 
Extended knowledge, however, has shown that d 
Toreign bodies are only present in а small minority 
cases. More frequently the tube is found blocked a 
hardened faeces of undigested particles of food, Suc er- 
nuts, cheese, fibrous vegetable matter, and other шара 
fectly masticated substances. Sometimes calcareous ue 
eretions are formed round a nucleus furnished PY out 
small body. Inflammation may occur, however iras 
any of these things. The gut may be twisted Or other 


strangulated, leading to gangrene; or the orifice an 
closed in a similar manner, so that the nee outlets 


greatly distended with mucus, which can find P 

or ulceration of tuberculous origin may occur. 27 
[7 he astounding advances of modern CU i 

chronicled in the Article SURGERY in Vol. 33.) 
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- A een or epithelium o 
а, а, Convoluted tubes filled with fatty e ithelium ; 
| - ot Ошу with epithelium stil in stage 
| | ay swelling; с, glomerulus ve rollen, 
|i diseases granular, and probably edematous ; d, a few Genial 
i ite cells in the intracapsular space; e, spindle-shaped 
lymph-spaces in interstitial tissue filled with oil 
yleen, globules; f, same in Bowman's capsule. (x 350 
TUM diams., stained with perosinic acid.) 
е ^ 


Articles 
VASCULAR 
SYSTEM, 
MALARIA, 

| WOOL: 
SORTER’S 
DISEASE. 


Fic. 10.—Embolic Infarct of Spleen. The 
pale half of the figure corresponds to the B 
dead tissue or infarct. а, Empty sinuses of 

spleen; b, the infarct; e, pigment around 
it; d, splenic sinuses in neighbouring living 
tissue; e, a trabecula. (x 40 diams.) 


; 11.—Pyemic Abscess 
seen а, Walls of alveoli ; 
b, effused small cells; e, Прав 
lying in alveolar cavities ; « A 
cell entangled in meshes 0 
ваше ; e, €, €, Masses of micro- 
coccus (staph ylococeus) 1у ing 
in the exudation ; 9A ст 
cell becoming fatty. (x 35 
diams.) 
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Ў Ч іоп 
мо. 18.—Fatty Degenieratior 
оте, Phrenic Nerve 
in Diphtheria (Meyer). 
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OOOO LEST 7557 
he Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica ү 


66 The New 


uld imagine that t " | z | ould 
ae olim: scure phrase in a novel by Т 
aid to understanding an obscure pnr novel by Thackeray 


ES. The Newcomes we have the f | 
apter УШ. of The New ollowing Account 


Few people wo 
be directly useful as an 
Yet such is the case. In Ch 
of Clive’s cousin :— 


Barnes Newcome never missed goin 
for his money. He seldom drank too muc 
brief had been his sleep, or severe his headache. 


the whole bills of mortality. 
Ж; ү ү A В E Р 

The biblical origin of the phrase “whited sepulchre, to.denote a hypocrite, is familiay 

But how does Thackeray come to use 1b In con- 

What are “ bills of mortality” ? The 

LJ ол О . 

o the Tenth Edition directs our 


É to church, or dressing for dinner. He never kept a tradesman w 
h, and never was late for business, or huddled over his toilet, ho 
In a word, he was as scrupulously whited as any ер 


iting 
Weyer 
hre in 


to most people. 
nexion with “ bills of mortality.” 
adjoining fragment from the Index t 


attention, under the entry ^ Mortality, Bills об” to Vols. 19 and dsa uence OF | Weather j 
} о = О . 3C: Institute of Actuaries 
29. How adequajely the Encyclopedia Britannica clears away the tables 17 170b; Northam. 
+ D. О ] 'ceived : ا‎ di 518a; tables of 13 rz. 
obscurity of the phrase in the*novel may be perceived on reading the 13 78a. ; 
following passages to which the Index refers us :— -— ——— 


In the first half of the l7th century plague was stil prevalent in Europe, though considerably less 
so than in the Middle Ages. In the second half a still greater decline is observable, and by the third quarter 
the disease has disappeared or was disappearing from a great part of Western Europe. The epidemics in 
England will be most conveniently considered in one series. From this time onwards we have the guidance 
of the“ Bills of Mortality” issued in London, which, though drawn up on the evidence of ignorant “persons, 
are doubtless roughly true (Vol. 19, page 165). ў 


This o plal : o ; : е 4 
cR passage NE to us the origin of the phrase “bills of mortality," but obviously 
ackeray cannot hav it in i "oin: : |y: з 

y ca ave used it in its original sense. Let us see if the other reference vill 
help us to a more perfect elucidation. 


Political ari ic he i 2 : | 
E ык had come into existence in England in the middle of the 17th century, or about 
NEST TOTIS der NM mstructing the students of Helmstadt. The earliest example of this class of 
made M the Bills a J у Capta John Graunt of London, entitled Natural and Political Annotations 
with mortality iis MEA e was first published in 1666. This remarkable work, which dealt 

n only, ran thr i GO : : МИД: ; Y 
up by other writers, of whom a ough АУ editions, and the line of inquiry it suggested was followed 
attracted by the DUE of i most distinguished was Sir William Petty, whose active mind was naturally 
likin, Sia Лл das te UM x a new scientific method in the class of speculations which occupied 

riter 2 any o А 3 7 ; 
7 to make use of the phrase which for nearly a century afterwards T 


employed to describe the . 
use of jigures tho Baers , : Tol. 22 
page 462). f jig n the investigation of the phenomena of human socrely (Vol. == 


From thi 
this passage we at once see how 


was extended by Sir William P the meaning of the phrase “ Bills of А fortu) 


century. And the transition i у шо а wider sienificance that prevailed for pearly ? 
NEC sos ition in the history of the phrase to a still further extension 0 
n. p у ; 5 cray, after about another half- ca] episc? 
e secre "hic 2 | 
З уу, Д E the new Index has enabled us to penetrate. In the eyes of трске; 
E to say i a ону whited as any sepulehre in the whole bills of mortally 
› enude the words of the delieate shades of sense conveyed by the! 


literar: 
werary form, “Barnes was as profound a huml Je politic 
alogue of humanity." ibug as any to be found in the whole I 


century, is an interesting philolog! 
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] 
ati Ambulance, Ansesthesi 
Adulteration, . ance, Апаз езја, Ana 
У Bori-Beri, Pun Br E Cancer, Celsus, Арна Apoplexy A ; 

ontistry, Die one igestive Organs, Diphth О ега, Cramp, S ppendicitis, 
Embryology; Epi epay Ergot, Eye, Fever, Gonna Drowning, Dunes Pady 
Heart Diseases, Hernia, Hippoc D Glycerine, Goitr Ne 
FEW cephalus, Hydropathi Ppocrates, Ношсео e, Gout, Harve 
Insanity, Тро i Hydrophobia, Hygi үш Hydro- 
E He Longer MESS ae ( pen b Leprosy, 1905 Influenza, 
Educatio E наа Measles c, 
MEDICAL Nutriti ух ос тш Monster, [к< Ed Medical 
Parasitism, Pathology кш. Paracelsus POE 
сорсе 0.6 x o 05 ar ; 2 
реа пишаа Plague, Pr d 
Rabio S, i Health, Quarantine Quinine 
AND St Vk espiration, Rheumatism. Nds 
a Pals 1 "s Dane, Scarlet, Fever, Sues 
1 Т y, Serofula Skin Disease, Slaughter- 
ouses, Sleep, uae рох, Stammering, Sia 
i ; SURGICAL Me == pa e 


The 


Tenth Edition 


MEDICINE LL.D.; 


Dean of 


Henry 


Turner; Dr. 


F.R.S.; Hans А. Е. 
Of the 


FEW 


London; Dr. C. R. A. 
Chiene, M.D.; J. Grey & 
F. Dechaumont, M.D.; Sir 
Lane Notter, M.D.; 


Qowell, Ph.D., M.D.; John Macpherson, N 
mgee; A. R. Simpson, 
Sodhead; F. W. Mott, 

ONCE Gullan, M.D.; G. A. Gibson, 
man Walker, M.B.; G. A. Berry, 


M.D., F.R.S.; A. U. 
M.D.; 


College for the Blind; Principal 
Alfred Large; 


Middletown, Conn. ; 


on | Diet; W 
of Manual of Die P ШЫП. 


WRITERS MI Professor, Ошно 1 Or FÎ. Butler, M.A 


Holmes, E.L.S., Curator О 
Weight d Dr 
Henry’ Burdett; 
A. Wood Renton ; 
Gibson, M.A.; J. Raymond Casquet 
M.D.; Dr. Alexander * 
t n, M. DE prd * ‚М 
2.; D. ОД. Lokman, MD.; Е.М. Caird 
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e, Surgery, Sweating Sickne 
Sydenham, Taste, егар Des 
Therapeuties, Throat Diseases, 
Touch, Tuberculosis, 
Typhoid, Typhus, Vac- 
cination, Ventilation, 
Voice, Yellow Fever. 


"ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


Dr. Henry Letheby, 
Ph.D.; Thomas Long- 
more, C.B., Professor of 
Army Surgery; Major J. 

: В. Dodd, M.D., R.A.M.C. ; 
Dr. James O. Affleck, Examiner, Royal 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh ; 


o 


ARTICLES 


SURGERY 


AND Alexander Macalister, ERS.; А. G 

З > Tansley; Sir William Turner, M.D., 
FRS.; Dr. J. Batty Tuke; Arthur 

Shadwell, M.D.; F. J. Campbell, Royal Normal 


James Donaldson, 
Edward C. Kirk, D.D.S., 

the Department of Pure University, 

r. Т. 

О. Atwater, Ph.D.; Professor W 


Dr. 


n ceutical Society, 

iseum of Pharmaceutica 
: i Pye-Smith, M.D., Е.К.5.; E 
William Todd Helmuth, M.D., | 
‚ W. B. Hunter, M.D.; olone : 
Frederick Peterson, D.; Alexan A 
hton, M.D.; W. = 
ds; Professor Arthur 
; ims 


—— 


KINGD ! 


Thy arts of bullding from the bee receive ; 

Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave ; 
Learn of the little nautilus to sall, 

Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale,” 


| Thus, then, to man the voice of nature spake: 

“Go, from the creatures thy Instructions take, 

| Learn from the birds what food the thiokets yleld ; | 

1 Learn from the beasts the physio of the 20198 Е X 


| g decline of country 
| 4 ( 


oe —POPE, 
Ain life as the ideal condition of existence in men’s 
HE growth of towns and the correspon 
minds has brought with it many well-kn 
mention the E life, which in the country form the natural study and recreation of young and f 
Plant life A TER from the horizon of the man whose daily occupation confines him to a city office, 
alike, are entir ~ о rts. or to the sick room, or to the province of local government. Well may a GM 
or to the Law Courts, thought that cities may fallin ruins, the Stock Exchanges 


RANE: а 7 the 
imaginative reflection be fired in a man by ; : 

of the world collapse E peoples become annihilated by a cataclysm of nature, but the ae toad Ms yet blink on the 
d borders of the — secure in the accumulated wisdom of its years; the pelican will still pursue his unconcerned way 


across the desert; the blue-throat will wing its yearly flight across Europe from Nile Valley to ше Baltic. There Still lives 
| a tortoise on ES Luther may have looked. That elephants are often centenarians is a fact too familiar to excite our wonder, 
| The brief flash of life in Infusoria helps us to realize һоўу infinitely various are the phenomena which prodigal Nature offers to 


the study of mankind. 


own and much discussed evils. But we nearly always forget to 


No child could look through the illustrations of the numerous articles devoted to birds, beasts, fishes, and reptiles in the 

Tenth Edition without a sense of delight and curiosity. Nor could the least botanical of observers fail to be interested in 

7 the discovery that there are “monstrosities " in plants; that in the United States above 460,000,000 were lost in one 

year through epidemic plant diseases; that the agents of these diseases are to be sought in Fungi, Atmosphere, Soil, and 

Insects, All of this may be studied at leisure in the article PATHOLOGY OF PLANTS. : 

| And here it is worth pointing out that the titles of articles, often repellent to the layman owing to the necessities of 

technical nomenclature, are in many instances by no means characteristic of the material to which they form a mere label for 

| the purposes of identification. The following extracts can only push open to a very small extent the door that is between the 

reader and the long gallery of biological information within the Tenth Edition. Life in every physical aspect, from the lowest 

i manifestation of the amceba to the highest presentation in civilized man, can be studied with the aid of the best authorities. And 

| the Index, with its half million entries, may truly be said to have surmounted the only difficulty which militated against the use of 
t 
| 
| 


the work in moments of leisure for the satisfaction of a doubt, or the pleasure of seeking definite information with the greatest 
economy of time. 


7 THE HERMIT GRAB. 
Р 


А WALKING FISH. 
From the Article (88 pages) by HENRY WOODWARD, F.R.S, 


Crustacea.—...... Certain of the Anomoura, 
or hermit-crabs, however, find no difficulty in adapting 
themselves to terrestrial conditions. The writer has kept 
| the Cenobita Diogenes from the Antilles, tenanting can 


Fio. 20.—Hermit-Criv (Cenobila) in shell. (After Morse.) 


during which period he displayed great activity a: 
remarkable powers as a Шы? These оа 
crabs are not infrequently brought over alive to England 
with cargoes of guano and other natural products (fig. 20), 
[ACTINOZOA, HYDROZ OA, MOLLUSCA, are but three of 


the long Articles in the Т; nth Edition devoted to Sea Life, F к л author contributes an Article on FL Y. ING 


3 
й, 
Ty 


pa? 


| dades : ! : 
; а : | shape and function of t ; ar r nodified : 
Achatina shell, alive in a Wardian case for three months, | I of the fins are considerably r 
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From the Article (65 pages) by ALBERT GÜNTHER, M.D., 
F'R.S. 


Ichthyology.— ... . . . In certain fishes the 
thus, in the rays, locomotion is almost entirely effected and 
regulated by the broad and expanded pectoral fins acting 
with an undulatory motion of their margins, similar to the 


Fia. 12.— Periophthalmus koelreuteri. 


undulations of the long vertical fins of the flat-fishest; 12 
many blennies the ventral fins are adapted for walking 
on the sea-bottom ; in some Gobioids (Periophthalmus) 
Trigloids, Scorpzenioids, and Pediculati the pectoral ns 
are perfect organs of walking 49% о 6 6 9 о 


‹ 


m 
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THE FRILLED LIZARD, 


From the Article (6 pages) by ALBERT GÜNTHER. mp йш Шел: 
F.R.S. 103 | From the Articl 2 
Lizard.— ...... One (fig. 5 Ke бшш Ud 


is e 
Lizard (Chlamydosaurus), which is eM is Frilled | the genus S E orang (S. satyrus) constitutes 


land and the north coast, and grows to a length AA » Which gives its name to the whole family 
а е Л 


Ве: 


NC A Sho 
get 


= 
[^d 


v 


Fia. 1.—The Orang-outan (Simia satyrus). From Mr Wolf's sketch at 
Zoological Gardens. 


Fia. 5.—Frilled Lizard (Chlamydosaurus). (Simiadæ), as well as to the sub-family (Simiinæ) to which 
including the long tapering tail. It is provided with a | it belongs. Of this genus there is but one certain species, 
fnl-like fold of the skin round the neck, which, when | which is, however, subject to considerable variation. . . 
erected, resembles a broad collar, not unlike the gigantie [Professor HUXLEY writes the Article ANIMAL KING- 
lace-collars of Queen Elizabeth's time. DOM zn the Tenth Edition.) 


[To CROCODILE, TORTOISE, CHAMELEON, ASP, VIPER, 
COBRA, RA TTLESNAKE, ALLIGATOR, special illustrated 
Articles are devoted. | 


A MESOZOIC MONSTER. 


From the Article (41 pages) by ALBERT GUNTHER, M.D., P*.D., FRS, 
and ST. GEORGE MIVART, M.D., Ph.D, E.R.S. 


Reptiles. ЗЕ Marsh compares the Dinosaurs, as regards 
diversity of form, with the Marsupials, and thinks that, like these latter, they 
should take the rank of a sub-class rather than order. ONE UD OP O D> B 

„Fam. с. /guanodontide. A single row of teeth. Three functional 
digits in pes. Two symmetrical sternal ossifications. Two genera 
rom Europe: Jyuanodon and Vectisawrus ; and three comparatively 
small forms from the Dinosaurian deposits in North America: 
Camptonotus, Laosaurus, Nanosawrus. Of these Iguanodon is the 
one which was first discovered (1825), and of which skeletons have 
been obtained as complete as we can ever hope to see oi these 
Creatures, The remains occur in formations from the Kimmeridge 
Clay to the Upper Greensand, and have been referred to фе 
Species, varying in size from 10 to 35 feet in length. They 2 
probably were aquatic in their habits, using their powerful tai 
^3 à propelling 
Organ, like the 


Crocodiles ; but the 5% 
differed frem ROA SS 
a their miode of seu , 
9comotion on shore, Yr" Jill 
Walking on their Э gie A 


hind legs like a -aines EE 
Struthious Bird. 
Sco fig. 1.) aa. 


0110). 


Fro. 1.—Skeleton of Iguanodon bernissartensis (after D 
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<d А PUZZLE TO NATURALISTS. Ed sufficiently to be raised to the dignity of ae сце 


R proves day 

I і К r W. Н. FLOWER, osisted to the present day. . . . . . 2d 

| From the Article (1} pages). a Re im n scorpions of the modern type are fonnd in the (^ 
+ жг 


0 
is etty | Measures. are 
. . The platypus 15 aay re y occur ound 


le to its aquatic north as Bavaria and the south of France. The | 


Platypus. — . 


CE er ( ы 
ted in situations suitab à 


i кё = argest s N 
y distribu : he southern 9 inches from the front of the head to th Pecien 
П generally dis x l'asmania and the sou measure 9 inches. : 2 2 e end ¢ 
| habits throughout Hot Slight vari ations in the | sting, and сто шоро India and Africa. Between 50 a 
a. Е : jes aro k NAE mS СОА 
| P a Re iot ‘different individuals have given rise | 300 species т S 
| colouring 


À curious insects as the PRAYING MAN me 
IC NEU MON-F LY, and the BEETLE which was xU ‘is 


2 
al A ticles 


in ancient Egypt, are all dealt with in speci 


THE ARCH/EOPTERYX. 


5 


the Article (80 pages) by Professors W. К, PA E 
а а Р ГЕНЕ» NEWTON. RKER 


Вігаѕ. — . . . ... Ап enormous space of. time 
separates these reputed Ornithichnites, as they are called, 
from the first undoubted fossil bird. This was discovered 
in 1861 by Andreas Wagner in the lithographie slate of 
Solenhofen in Bavaria, belonging to the Oolitic Series, and 
is commonly known by the name of Archzeopteryx, though 
that of Gryphosaurius was given by its original de- 


= ےس 


Platypus. From Gould's Mammals of Australia. 


to the idea that more than one species may exist; but all 
j naturalists who have had the opportunity of investigating 
this question by the aid of a good series of specimens 
i have come to the conclusion that there is but one ; and 
{ no traces of any extinct allied forms have yet been dis- 
| CU WIL o o o o oro у... ..... 
| [The great zoologists, HARVEY, GESNER, LINNAUS, 
A DE BUFFON, GILBERT WHITE, CUVIER, HAECKEL, 
AGASSIZ, VAUGHAN THOMPSON, AUDUBON, are the 
subjects of special biographies in the Tenth E dition. | 


A 8YMBOLIC ANIMAL. 


From the Article (54 pages) by Rey, 0, PICKARD, M.A., 
Cambridge, Author of “New and Rare Spiders.” 
Arachnida.— | 


n 


© о 0005.0 The Scorpion is one of the great 


"ee 
; j . 1 in thé 
Б ori jnal 1D V? 
Fic. 88—Slab containing remains of Archoopteryz, from the ODE 
British Museum. Reduced. 


scriber to the at present unique specimen now ue ds 
Museum. Unfortunately deficient in some d paratus 
parts—such as the head and nearly all the sterna ZH about 
—it has others in excellent preservation. g wit 

the size of a Rook (Corvus frugilegus), and aloni ofi 
7 greater portion of the skeleton, impressions of o. qv. 

| ; feathers, particularly the quills, are plainly ¥ 


ECT Dar ticle in 

Drawing from life of the desert Scorpion, Buthus australis, Li Each bi ' í has а fer A P 

ie (From Lankester, Journ, Linn. Soc. Zool, то! КаК ma Te СО OSTRICH "RH EA, EA GL { 
cient lore and tradition, It and the crab are the ' H UMMING BIRD, ALBA TR 088.) ; 
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THE PHYLLOXERA, 


j the Article (4 pages) by M, T, MA 
EU d. F.R.S., gnd ARTHUR E, SHIPLEY eS 
of Christ's College Cambridge. 


M.D., 
Y, M.A., Fellow | 


Vine.— о NE 

The symptoms of the disease, by means of which an RC RIS m 
may be readily recognized; aro these. The vines are stunted d 
bear few leaves, and t 3038 small ones, When the disease reaches an 
advanced stage, the leaves are dis- 
colou red, yellow orreddish, with their \ 
edges turned back, and withered, 
The grapes are arrested in their 
srowth and their skin is wrinkled. 
Tf the roots are examined, numerous 
fusiform swellings are found upon 
the smaller rootlets. These are at 
first yellowish in colour and fleshy ; 
but as they grow older they become 
rotten and assume a brown or black 
colour. Ifthe roots on which these 
swellings occur be examined with a 
lens, a number of minute insects of 
а yellowish brown colour are ob- 
served ; these are the root-forms 
(radicola) of Phylloxera (fig. 1); they 


Fic. 1.—Root-inhabiting form (radicola) of Phylloxera, with proboscis inserted 
into tissue of root of vine. 1 
Fic. 2.—Phyllozera. Winged female which lives on leaves and buds of vine, 
and lays parthogenetically eggs of two kinds, one developing into a wingless 

female, the other into a 1nale. 


are about 8 mm. long, of an oval outline, and with a swollen body. 
No distinction between head, thorax, and abdomen can be ob- 
served. . . . The winged form has a slender body with distinct 
head (fig. 2). The eyes are well developed, with numerous 
facets ; the antenne have three joints, the terminal one shaped 
like that of the root-dwellers. . . . e e s A teers 


[The Tenth Edition contains biographies of all those ee 
have by their researches contributed to the advancement of 
Botanical knowledge, e.g., PLINY THE ELDER, ANDREAS 
C/ESALPINUS, JOHN RAY, DE TOURNEFORT, LINN/EUS, | 
HOOKER, LINDLEY, &v., &c.] 


The Index to the Tenth Edition of the 
As an authority on all subjects of human inquiry, 
literary companion of the highest quality, its Y 
has been some contrivance whereby the immense г 
accessible at any given point of inquiry suggested by 
astray in their search for some particular piece of inform 


ang 


the subject which first caused them to consult the Ie 
i rec э 
to the reader of the Tenth Edition, he has also acquir рей mio entries, which has n 


Ог discovery of an obscure fact in the Index of more th 
the work. Whatever be the item of information of w 
turn to VU. 35, and there he will find а reference 
Which he can dissipate his doubts. Whether it 
ment, the date of one of the dynasties of Ancient 
compass, or the origin of some world-famous phrase, 25 


| m reply, suggested their 


| habits. 


| tion being aided by movements of the hind wings. 


1 д. 
alue has come to be undispute | a 
ə of its varied and complex information should be made 


actual experience. 


hich he seeks corrobor 
to the article, the page, Or t 
be the history and meaning of 
Egypt, the inventi 


WHY THE BUTTERFLY [8 BEAUTIFUL. 


—— 


F; , 
rom the Article ( 5 pages) by E, В, POULTON, F.R.S. 


. Colours i 
ЖООЛАП отат ) ma . . The brilliant Warn- 
arwin when he wey Ae жы the attention of 
sclection, and he wrote to Wallace à ees а 
lip cies lod а гасе on the subject (Darwin, 
z › 2 rur D. lii. р. 93). Wallace, 
juge: rTpretation as Warning Сї 
= ыс Since verified pde үз се. 
б] Ut., 861, р. lxxx; Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond 1869 : 
ál and 27). Although ani i a ( ДЕЕ 
EU bu gh animals with Warning Colours are 
pm 0 ut little attacked by the ordinary enemies of 
ү eir class, they have special enemies which keep the num- 
ers down to the average. Thus the cuckoo appears to be 
an inséetivorous bird which will freely devour conspicu- 
ously coloured unpalatable larvae. Тһе effect of the Warn- 
ing Colours of caterpillars is often intensified by gregarious 
н _ Another Aposematic use of colours and structures 
15 to divert attention from the vital parts, and thus give 
the animal attacked an extra chance of escape. The large, 
conspicuous, tasily torn wings of butterflies and moths act 


| in this way, as is found by the abundance of individuals 


which may be captured with notches bitten symmetrically 
out of both wings when they were in contact. The eye- 
spots and “tails” so common on th® hinder part of the 


| hind wing, and the co&spicuous apex so frequently seen on 


the fore wing, probably have this meaning. Their position 
corresponds to the parts which are most often found to be 
notched. In some cases (е.7., many Lycænidæ) the “ tail” 
and eye-spot combine to suggest the appearance of a head 
with antennz at the posterior end of the butterfly, the decep- 
The 
flat-topped “tussocks” of hair on many caterpillars look 
like conspicuous fleshy projections of the body, and they 
are held prominently when the larva is attacked. If 
seized, the “‘ tussock” comes out, and the enemy is greatly 
inconvenienced by the fine branched hairs. The tails of 
lizards, which easily break off, are to be similarly explained, 
the attention of the pursuer being probably still further 
diverted by the extremgly active movements of the ampu- 
tated member. . . . . . 


[EMBRYOLOGY, HYBRIDISM, MIMICRY, VARIATION 
and SELECTION, EVOLUTION, BIOLOGY, are only some 
of the Articles which treat of the Animal and Vegetable 


22 Я 
Kingdoms. 


Encyclopedia Britannica gives to the work a new kind of vitality, 
the reputation of the book has long been established; as a 


What it has lacked until now 


Many people have enjoyed being led 
ation into regions of unsuspected interest remote from 
But while this fascinating pursuit still lies open 


ew power for the immediate satisfaction of a doubt 
ow been added to 


ation or correction, he has but to 
he elaborately finished map, in 
a unit of electrical measure- 
on of gunpowder, the discovery of the 
me," he will never invite the assistance 


an 


« Eerasez linfà 


of this phenomenal Index in vain. 


12 


4 
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| THE DEVIL FISH. 


—— 


the Articles (10 pages) 
“ee and the Rey. T. 


3 Cuttle Fish.— 


Octopods were actually i 


F. BLAKE, F.R.S. 


чта 


* | Его. 2.—Paleoctopus Newboldi, the oldest Octopod known. From 
0 я the Cretaceous rocks of Lebanon, (After Н. Woodward.) 


period, thus overlapping the Ammonoids in time, since a 
& .  . member of that group, the Paleoctopus (Fig. 2), has left 
, у # а ` an impression of its body, head, arms, and two fins, as in 
"ul “the Pinnoctopus, on rocks 
+) __ This was naked, so that in 
Already dispensed with. 
, the living Argonaut an Octopod whose shell 
| external resemblance to that of an Ammonite. 


i . 
[Ocean life ts noticed in a lengthy account of the distribu- 


tor Marine Animals under the heading DISTRIBU TION. 
WHALE: WALRUS, DOLPHIN, and SEAL] ` 


ly times the space which it has 
| how com 


lete a zoological pi 


d up by Darwin, is given in ju 
E . S 
ANDER i 


“э 


? к 
7: 4 


wy Prof, A. Н. NICHOLSON 


of that age in the Lebanon. 


› been possible to devote to this section would be req h 


i 
s 3 A the of 
cture book the Encyclopedia Br tannica is. But Јада % -— 
ANATOMY, EMBRYOLOGY: ураа Britan 2. 


a , 3 H 1 B 
5 * nm H H РЕ 1 А 
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THE GROWTH OF PLANTS. 


From the Article (84 pages) by Dr J. HUTTON 
BALFOUR, F.R.S. 


Botany.— ...... Another form of t 
underground stem is the corm, ‚45 seen in the 
Crocus (Colchicum, fig. 69), Gladiolus, &c, 
is composed of a solid more or less rounded axi 


by a layer of thin membranous scales (fig. 


Ckeneq 
Autumn 


Structurally it 


w Б Covered 
10, h, h) 


х 


сч 
J 


d‏ چڪ 


جا 


x 
== 


Fig. б9. 


: shrivel- 

Ета. 69.—Corm of Meadow Saffron (Colchicum autu тло, % old corm 

ling ; b, young corm produced laterally from the o х о T plant isin flower. 
Fra. 70.—Corms of Colchicum autumnale in autumn when hop Seta wither 

К, oldest corm ; h, h, brown scales covering it ; W, а Sos from K, whic 

flowering-stem ; k’, younger corm produced from k ; ү TREO leaves; ù b 

grows at expense of k; s, s', s", sheathing leaves ; 7,1", d which in succeed- 

flowers ; k’, young corm produced from / in autumn, an: 

ing autumn will produco flowers. (Sachs.) 


E 


үш > uall 
corm is only of one year’s duration, giving oft eb. Y 
in the form of young corms. In autumn the x p 0) form | 
gives origin to leaves, the lower of which (s, wey!) zm 
sheaths round the corm and flower-stalk, Pape e 
remaining very small; and in the axil of s the flowers 
leaves the flowering-stem develops and bea Jeaves 
(b, b). Meanwhile in the axil of the E corm— 
on the corm, a bud—the rudiment of a E. 
appears (£^). . "ici 


: nth Edition is 
An Article of special interest in the Ten scies 
ЖИ LAM, ALGÆ, FUNGUS, LICHENS, is other 
and VEGETABLE KINGDOM are names of some: 
Botanical Articles. 


‘vel 
uired to £7. 
1 scienti! 


OGY, HEREDITY, MIMICRY, and the won yis 
st as much detail in the Tenth Edition. F | 


~ 


е 


á > at 


a g СА 


Тнк OKAPI (Immature). 
t, between Lakes Albert and Albert Edward. 


; mene animal discovered by Sir Н. Н, Johnston in the Semliki Fores 


e 
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THE Three-Colour Process, by which the 
Plate on the previous page was printed, is 
fully explained in the six-page Article, 
PROCESS, by Edwin Bale, Кае Tenth 


Edition of the Encyclopeedia Britannica. 
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THE CIRCLE OF Lire 


e 
{HE MONSTERS OF THE PAST 
TODON, THE MAM- i 
HE MAS SRODA PLANT LIFE, TREES, FERNS,- 
H, THE PT LE, LIC ; i 
MOTH, RURUS ЫЕ HENS, ALGÆ, FUNGI, 
E PL aus S HEPATICÆ, MUSCINÆ, THE 
ICHTHYOSA , PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS, 
GIANT SLOTH, ARE yee CARNIVOROUS AND IN- 
ALL DESCRIBED M SERE The Article | Then the ` SECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 
IN THE TENTH and amused at the MAMMALIA birds! No book HEW RORE, WORT 
EDITION. illustrations on the pieced- is by the late fà books could enter PNE POEMA 
some of the pictures which add to ! e Tenth Edition of the 


thevalue of ее Sdn LLD., F.R.S, Encyclopædia Britannicaas to the 
bird, fish, or reptile in the Zncyclopadia. —— ошу зао thereviewof Feathered 
Britann en For this wonderful book APE Me. cs What can 
ains them all. ak К ‘ nd in the 35 
/ contains them all. Take the Beasts or is by Prof, bird is not the subjec оош D 
Mammals first. Of course there are articles e subject of a sketch in the 


Tenth Edition, from the Dodo, that wonderful 
creature which has but lately become extinct, 

to the Humming Bird, gay in crimsons, purples, 
and golds; from the Bird of Paradise to the 
shabby little House Sparrów, from the Ostrich to 


on the LION, TIGER, ELEPHANT, APF, | °” f, MIVART, 
HINOCEROS, HIPPOPOTAMUS, BEAR, ae 
And all the large beasts of the forest and jungle. S 
jut the other creatures are just as fully noticed. SNAKES and 
here are, for instance, the BEAVER, CHAMOIS, 


CHNEUMON, HYJENA, CAMEL, KANGAROO REPTILES the Nightingale 1 First there are the articles BIRDS 
NT-EATER, ARMADILLO, AARD-VARK, MAN. cio fy and ORNITHOLOGY, dealing at great length with 


all feathered creatures, and then the Lncyclopedia, 
having reviewed the whole subject, gives in detail an 
account of each. Here are some: ALBATROSS, 
EAGLE, RHEA, EMEU, RAVEN, PITTA, CRANE, 
COOT, CORMORANT, CURASSOW, CASSOWARY, 
DOVE, STORK ; and these are merely a chance selec- 
tion from the hundreds of interesting notices with which 
each volume of the Tenth Edition will delight bird-lovers. 


ATER, ZEBRA, PUMA, JAGUAR, LEMUR, WOLF, | ALBERT GUNTHER, 
MARMOT, MOLE, PANGOLIN, PHALANGER, | M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
PLATYPUS. And as there are few branches of Zoology 
in which greater advances have been made than in the 
Mammalia since the Ninth Edition, so has it been the BIRDS 
аш of the Editors of the Tenth Edition to bring the by 
information fully up to date in the article MAMMALIA. | Prof. W. K. PARKER. 


Let our next division be the Water-World. Here what 
&range we have! River Life and Ocean Life; Fishes, 
| Crustacea, Sea Plants, and Sea Monsters. The Hneyclo- 
pedia Britannica puts before its possessor such а wealth 
of research, such mines of information, that it is hardly 
possible even to catalogue the chief articles devoted 
to the subject. There are those on ICHTHYOLOGY, 
PISCIC ULTURE, ANGLING, CRUSTACEA, SEA 
FISHERIES, MOLLUSCA, AMPHIBIA, to men- 
tion only a few of those dealing with the Water- World 


ANIMAL Let our last division be the Reptile and Insect Worlds. 
KINGDOM All that has been said about the completeness of the 
Tenth Edition in the other three divisions of our Circle 
by HUXLEY. of Life nfist be repeated here, for no space could be 
—— found for even a bare enumeration of the articles on the 
RY Reptiles and Insects which the Zneyclopedia Britannica 
MIMIC contains. All the Snakes, COBRA, ASP, RATTLE- 
by GRANT ALLEN. | SNAKE, ANACONDA, VIPER, BOA CON- 
*| STRICTOR, are described, aia m PED family 
has а long article to itself, besides the separate 
MOLLUSCA articles devoted to each mamber of the family. 


generally. "Then each Family of Fishes has a separ- 7 , TORTOISE 
ate article. SEA ANEMONES, SEA-SNAKES, P с СЕ RON: NEED TAREE OA 
SEA-SLUGS, SEA-URCHINS, and all Marine |“ ERG, here, Descriptions of ANTS and their habits, 


Curiosities, such as the SEA-BEAR, SEA-CAT, 
SEA-CUCUMBER, SEA-DEVIL, SEA- 
HEDGEHOG, SEA - HORSE, are all 


of BEES, of the great SPIDER family, of 
BEETLES, of MOSQUITOES, of BUT- 
CRUSTACEA TERFLIES, occupy some of the space 


——— 


noticed ; and when you realize that the by Prof. devoted to Entomology in the Tenth 
Tenth Edition gives information too as HENRY WOODWARD, | Edition; while the historic Scorpion, 
to Fishes of prehistoric times; as to F.R.S. Twig-Insects, and the Praying 


MANTIS, to mention only some 


of the freaks of the Insect 


1 оће еа Industries, you can mer 
E INSECTS Wold, can all be 
b 


begin to see how compre- 


CORAL, GRONGE, SEAL, and | 
А .DO YOU WANT 


ANIMALS hensive is the survey y Ed aliut їп TO KNOW ABOUT 
OF FABLE of the Water- |pogerT M'LACHLAM, | its pages. FOMESTIC ANIMALS? 
лар F.R.S. THE TENTH EDITION 


Vorld. 
DRAGON, GRIFFIN, | Wom 


Б TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT 
PHINX, CENTAUR, y 


SATYR, ROC THEM, HORSE, DOG, CAT, 
COCK ATR ‚смен, PIGEON, SHEEP, PIG, GOAT, OX, 
unns di AND EVERY OTHER CREATURE 
LEGEN FOIE AND. ТЫР % THAT MAN HAS DOMESTICATED. 
Bucy AS GIVEN IN THE 


a f 
YCLOPÆDIA BRITANNICA. Y ^5 
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; ; ly a fragment or fibre of his Soul, Body. 
ji id open and elucidated ; scarce 1 { 
neuem aa ү, MUSAE distilled, desiccated, and scientifically decomposed,—CARLYLE, 
j { 
as it does, the close of the Victorian Era, tells in the vast quanti 


but has been probe 


HE Tenth Edition, marking, 
devoted to Science the story o 
When the Encyclopedia Britannica was pro 
Century, almost every branch o 
years Man's whole theory 
a matter of fact nobody di 


f an advance 


chronology of the Book of Genesis. 
Within the limits, it may almost be said, o 
the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia B 


men whose labours and researches have 


duced for the first time about the middle of th 
f science was in a state of stagnation, with little prospect that i 
of the Universe would be revolutionized. 
d anticipate, the whole magic story of evolution, of steam, of telegraphy, 
spectroscope, and of those ancient civilizations the discovery of which once and for all broke down the 


f the Victorian Era lies the whole romance of science, and this Story it is 
ritannica tells in article after article of entrancing interest. 


this. It presents to its readers in many cases the accounts of the prodigious advances of science from the pens of those very 
is P endowed the human race with unexpected knowledge, and enriched daily life with 


NCE 


ang S8essiong 
7 


ty of articles 
f miraculous, 
e Eighteenth 
na few Short 
pated, and ag 


Of the 


in human knowledge which is nothing short о 


No опе could have antici 


Which 


unexampled facilities of communication, with immunity from disease; and with the beneficent rescue from the pains and 
penalties of human existence by means of anesthetics. If the nineteenth century had no other claim to fame this latter gift 
of Science would alone demand its award. In the subjoined extracts it has been impossible to do more than give the reader 
a slight idea of the immense range of subjects, the depth of research [anc the weight of authority which characterize the 
articles upon Science in the Tenth Edition. It has even proved impossible to find space for extracts representative of every 
subject, and the articles relating to mathematics, astronomy, geology, and the scientific enquiry into Man’s origin would all 
need a section of this pamphlet to themselves to convey any idea of their number and length. 


THE NATURE OF RONTGEN RAYS. 


From the Article (70 pages) by J. A. FLEMING, D.Sc., 

E.R.S., and J, J, THOMSON, D.Sc., F.R.S., and others. 

Electricity.— Whether Róntgen rays 
are a form of light, that is, are some form of electro-magnetic 
disturbance propagated through the ether, is а question on 
which at present the evidence is not quite decisive. They 
resemble light in their rectilinear propagation. They 
affect a photographic plate, and as Brandes and Dorn 
have shown, they produce an effect, though a small one, on 
the retina, giving rise to a very faint illumination of the 
whole field of view. They resemble light in not being 
deflected by either electric or magndiic forces, while the | 
secondary rays, of small penetrating power, produced by 
the incidence of the more penetrating primary rays, may 
be compared with the fluorescent visible light given out 
by certain substances when illuminated with ultra-violet 
light. The absence of refraction is not an argument 
against the rays being a kind of light, for all theories of 
refraction make this property depend upon the relation 
between the period of vibration, T, of the refracting sub- 
stance, and the period ¢ of the light vibrations, the refrac- 
tion vanishing when T/t is very small. Thus there would 
be no refraction for light of very small period, and this 
would also be true if instead of regular periodic undula- 
tions we have a pulse of electro-magnetic disturbance 
provided the time taken by light to travel over the thick- 
ness of the pulse be small compared with the periods of 
vibration of the molecules of the refracting NUS 
The absence of polarization in Réntgen rays after passing 


5 the structure of 


thin pulses as we 


riust, if we accept thi 
forming Röntgen ties of 


The difficulties of 


ys str í the photo- 
ar might give Tisg.to what 


* $ 


gen has never succeeded 
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might easily be mistaken for diffraction effects, ^ Rónt- 
in observing effects which 
prove the existence of diffraction. Fomm observed, 
in the photograph of a narrow slit, light and dark 
bands which look like diffraction bands, but observations 
with slits of different sizes showed that they were not of 
this nature, and Haga and Wind have explained them as 
contrast effects. 


image of the narrow part which they are satisfied could 


not be explained by the causes previously mentioned, and 


which they regard as conclusive proof of diffraction. 


[Articles dealing with Electricity and allied subjects 


will be found under separate headings —ACC UMULA- 
TORS, DYNAMO, ELECTRICITY SUPPLY, TELEGRAPH, 
TELEPHONE, THERMO-ELECTRICITY, TRANSFORMERS, 
WELDING (ELECTRIC), &c.] 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


From the Article by Sir ROBERT 8. BALL, LL.D., F.E.S, 
Astronomer-Royal of Ireland. 


Nebular Theory. 


mistakably to some common origin of many 9 
different bodies which it contains. 
put the comets out of view. It does not appear 
they bear any testimony on either side of the qu 
We do not know whether the comets are really indi 
to the solar system or wheth they may not be 1 
imported into the system from t ıe depths of space. 

if the comets be indigenous to the system, 
many suppose, be merely ejections from the $ 


case their orbits are exposed to such tremend 
from 


tions from the planets that it is quite unsafe hat 


eO 


present orbit of а comet to attempt any estimas all these 


that orbit may have been countless ages ago. ‹ 
grounds we must put the comets on one S1 
present, and discuss the nebular theory W! 0.8 
reference thereto. But even with this 01188100 шак 
muster in the solar system from two to three 


оиб 


$ 


\ 


But it does More than 


The last two observers, however, noticed 
with а very narrow wedge-shaped slit a broadening of the 


There are very 
5 . 1 n- 
remarkable features in the solar system which point u 


7 usb at once 
Wega that 
the question: 
genous 
nerely 
Even 


the y may, as 
un, or 12 any 
ous perturba- 


for the 
de y 
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he Article LIQUID GASES 
CE—LIQUID GASES, 
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Lecture TABLE AT ехо Kangri University Hari 
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In the Tenth ] 


Edition, 


LECTURE oN LIQUID GASES. 
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METALLOGRAPHY. 


ар hed by D ining 12 per cent. of carbon quenched in 

ы aining 5 per cent. of copper, etc ы Fic. 2.—Steel containing 1°2 pi i2 che 
Md shows crystalline grains. Mag. 25 iced brine from a temperature of 1000’ С, Mag. 1000 diains. 
dias. 


Tia. 3.—Steel containing 


1:2 per cent. of carbon slowly cooled 
from 900° С. Shows pearliti 


e and cementite. Mag. 1000 diams, 
c 


E "5 
Vic, 4.—Lead-antimony alloy cast оп mica and etched. ' 
percent. Pb, 25 per cent. Sb. Mag. 140 diams. 


5 uenched iD 
Fic. 5.—Gold-lead alloy lightly etched wit) i Fro. 6.—Steel containing 0:8 per cent, carbon db rtensiti¢ 
acid. 50 per cent. Pb, ö0 per сеш Ац, Чү 140 Ms Po sauer from a temperature of 1000° О. Shows the ma 


Structure. Mag. 1000 diams, 


§ - 
LLOY, METALLURGY, &c. 
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dies, almost every one of which p 
ugh with varying emphasis, in f 
The first great fact to whi 


Tonounces disti 


bo 
thoug 


CONV а ee one з 
ИЙ direction in which the plan 


This is true not only of the 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, § 


net]y, 
ebular 


is th 
ets revolve around Re 


great planets Мег 
Mereu 
aturn, Uranus, S 

Ost of more than two 
bodies perform their 


gun. 


Neptune ; it is also true of the h 
hundred small planets. 


All these 
revolution in the same direction. EN 
The nebular theory here steps in and offers 
tion of this most remarkable uniformity. Lapl 
that our Sun had once a stupendous nebulou 
which extended so far out as to fill all the Sp 
occupied by the planets. This gigantic neb 
which the sun was only the central and s 
e ibused portion, is supposed to have a movement of 
rotation on its axis. There is no difficulty in conceivin 
how a nebula, quite independently of any internal motion 
of its parts, shall also have had as a whole a movement of 
rotation. In fact a little consideration will show from the 
law of probabilities that it is infinitely probable that such 
an object should really have some movement of rotation, no 
matter by what causes the nebula may have originated. 
As this vast mass cooled it must by the laws of heat have 
contracted towards the centre, and as it contracted it must 
according to a well-known law of dynamics, rotate more 
rapidly. The time would then come when the centrifugal 
force on the outer parts of the mass would more than 
counterbalance the attraction of the centre, and thus we 
would have the outer parts left as а ring. The inner 
portion will still continue to contract, the same process will 
be repeated, and thus a second ring will be formed. We 
have thus grounds for believing that the original nebula 
will separate into a series of rings all revolving in the same 
direction with a central nebulous mass in the interior. . 


[Zhe Tenth Edition contains Articles—SUN, бу Sir d. 
NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S.; COMETS, бу E. S. HOLDEN, 
Sc.D., LL.D., formerly Director of the Lick Observatory ; 
OPTICS, бу Lord RAYLEIGH ; and TELESCOPE, бу DAVID 
GILL, LL.D., F.R.S., Astronomer-Royal of the Cafe of 
Good Hope. | 


an explana- 
ace supposed 
5 atmosphere 
ace at present 
ulous mass, of 
omewhat more 


THE SECRET OF CLIMATES. 


From the Articles (102 pages л бир Professor BALFOUR 
STEWART, ut d and Professor CLEVE- 
LAND ABBE, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Meteorology.— The temperature of 
the air, at the surfaces of both the earth and ocean and 
throughout the atmosphere, is the fundamental element of 
Distriby. both climatology and dynamic meteorology. 
tlonof Аз far as it is known from direct observation, 
tempera- it is best exhibited by means of isotherms or DS. 
d of equal temperature drawn Оп charts of the 
globe. Tt can also be expressed analytically by ишо 
spherical functions, as was first done by Schoch. ive 
Normal distribution of temperature for each month 0 n 
year over the whole globe has been given by Биш rS 
charts of 1868 and of 1888, also by the US. Y га d 

urean “Bulletin A” of 1898, and again by Вастан 1 
his new edition of Bartholomew's Physical дш Dd а 

99. The temperatures, as thus charted, first rece? ily 
slight correction, called a reduction to sea-level, m Ma 
to reduce them to a homogeneous system. T ea 
temperature near the ground at any altitude on & ge P sunt 
Ог island may be obtained from these charts by 3 round 
0°5° ©. for each hundred metres of elevation of t ME os 
&bove sealevel, буо ПО 9 for 350 feet. This rec › 


SYever, applies specifically to temperature 


* y 
' 


à 
z 


S observed near : duced 
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Interiors of Siberi M i 
d erla and North America ; 
highest pops hemisphere they are at the same tiis 
Th Ай un and Africa, and South America. 
in these py temperatures are unexpectedly high 
EEI a i Asia and North America, but low in 
prs Sdn rica. The Vertical distribution in the 
E also be studied in detail, in order to under- 
Dieu € general circulation and. the special systems 
Vor acterize the earth’s atmosphere. Many observa- 
he mountains and by aéronauts in balloons were 
im ‘uring the 19th century in order to ascertain the 
acts with regard to the decrease of temperature as we 
ascend in the atmosphere, but it is now recognized that 
both these classes of observations were largely affected by 


local influences due to the presence of the ground and the 
balloon. с 


See also Articles ATMOSBHERE, CLIMA TE, PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY, &c.| 


^ 


WHY THE CHILD RESEMBLES THE 
PARENT. 


From the Article (5 pages) by P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 
D.Sc., F.Z.S. 


Heredity.—...... The fundamental basis of 
heredity is the separation of a mass from the parent (germ- 
plasm) which under certain conditions grows into an 
individual resembling the parent. The goal of the study 
of heredity will be reached only when all the phenomena 
can be referred to the nature of the germ-plasm and of 
its relations to the conditions under which it grows, but 
we have seen how far our knowledge is from any attempt 
at such references. In the meantime, the empirical facts, 
the actual relations of the characters in the offspring to 
the characters of the parents and ancestors, are being 
collected and grouped. In this inquiry it at once becomes 
obvious that every character found in a parent may or 
may not be present in the offspring. When any dames 
occurs in both, it is generally spoken „of as transmissible 
and of having been transmitted. In this broad sense 
there is no character that is not transmissible. In aL 
kinds of reproduction, the characters of the class, кш; 
genus species, variety or race, and of pa и ic 
eu] are transmissible, the certainty yo у hic à злу 
character appears being almost m direct propor m 1 2 i ] 

k in the descending scale from order to indivi w : 
Th transmitted characters are anatomical, down to the 
г a minute detail ; physiological, including such pheno- 
шо diatheses, timbre of voice, and even compound 
mend isa en aa gaucherie and peculiarity of hand- 

eratological, such 


ch 
phenomena, E. ical; pathological; t 1, : 
ve rn AUC of individual variations. 
as syndacty s which in themselves 
bull may transmit 


: transmit characters 
Wither sex may O 
5 ont, as, for instance, 1 
ag a Rm Tn forms of asexual RC 
x es 8 division, budding, propagation by sahs; a M 
о оса character of the parent may appear 1 
forth, every d apparently even in the descendants pro- 


descendant, ane at descendant by the ordinary sexual 
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EVOLUTION 
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Huxley | 


writes 


Vol. 8. 


on 
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spore formation, in par- | 
] modes, where there 
he separated mass 
ttempt a difficult 


te characters. 
the result of 


' processes. In reproduction by 
thenogenesis and in ordinary sexua 
is an embryological history between t 
and the new adult, it is necessary to а 
discrimination between сое ш ш : 

wired Characters. —Every charac t ; 
Ае of factors, those resident in the germinal Pe 
and those imposed from without. Our knowledge has 


taken us far beyond any 
germinal material by the collection 
adult organs and tissues (gemmule 
inheritance of any character means 
the germinal material of matter which, bro 
necessary external conditions, develops into the character 
of the parent. There is necessarily an acquired or epi- 
genetic side to every character; but there is nothing in 
our knowledge of the actual processes to make necessary or 
even probable the supposition that the result of that factor 
in one generation appears in the germ-plosm of the subse- 
quent generations, in those cases where an emoryological 
development separates parent and offspring. The develop- 
ment of any normal, so-called * innate," character, such as, 
say, the assumption of the normal human shage and rela- 
tions of the frontal bone, requires the co-operation of many 
factors external to the developing embryo, and the absence 
of abnormal distorting factors: When we say that such 
an innate character is transmitted, we mean only that the 
germ-plasm has such a constitution that, in the presence of 


of particles from the 
s of Darwin) The 
the transmission in 
ught under the 


the epigenetic factors and the absence ôf abnormal epigene- | 


tie factors, the bone will appear in due course and in due 
form. If an abnormal epigenetic factor be applied during 
development, whether to the embryo in «tero, to the 
developing child, or in after life, abnormality of some kind 
will appear in the bone, and such an abnormality is a good 
type of what is spoken of as an "acquired" character. 
Naturally such a character varies with the external stimulus 


e liring tissues to various external influences, to bacteria. 
D . 2 
acterial or other toxins, or to different conditions of 


rper that when the living matter of а parent re- 
Sponds In à certain way to a certain external stimulus 
? 


the living matter of the desce 1 
I t ndant wil imi 
circumstances in a similar fashion. enis 


[Zz the Encyclopedia Britannica will be found A rlicles 


on HYBRIDI 
Ber, Gs] MBRYOLOGY, VARIATION, TELEGONY, 


THE VICTORIOUS MARCH OF DARWINISM, 
fy CHALMERS MITCHELL, Dis, FZS. 


/ - . . . A change ha 
in the use of the word evolution. е 


пу. 1g historical custo i 
ng m, devoted one sectio i 
article to the “Evolution of the e i 
a theories respecting this are now discussed 
ч eadings as Емввүогосү, HEREDITY, and 


- From the Article by 


T. 


| played by the environment on the individua] 
| modern developments of the old quarrel between с 


such idea as the formation of a | 
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VARIATION ; under these headings must be Sought ; 

tion on the important recent modifications with ; 

the theory of the relation between the developmen, ee to 

individual and the development of the ae pe the 
1 part 


» and the 


nforma, 


and epigenesis. The most striking genera] chav elution 
been against seeing in the facts of ontogeny ae 35 ha 
evidence as to phylogeny. The general propositi 
a parallelism between individual and ancestra] 
ment is no doubt indisputable, but extended kn 
of the very different ontogenetic histories of closely lli 

forms has led us to a much fuller conception of the allied 
in which stages in embryonic and larval history DR 
modified in relation to their surroundings, and to à m 
sequent reluctance to attach detailed importance to ne 
embryological argument for evolution. the 

The .ast bulk of botanical and zoological work on livi 

and extinct forms published during the last quarter of T 
19th century increased almost beyond all ex- s 
pectation the evidence for the fact of evolution, ?#”/ogeny. 
The discovery of a ‘single fossil creature in a geological 
stratum of a wrong period, the detection ofa EE Je 
anatomical or physiological fact irreconcilable with OE 
by descent with modification, would have been destructive 
of the theory and would have made the reputation of the 
observer. But in the prodigious number of supporting 
discoveries that have been made no Single negative factor 
has appeared, and the evolution from their predecessors 
of the forms of life existing now or at any other period 
must be taken as proved. It is necessary to notice, how- 
ever, that although the general course of the stream of 
life is certain, there is not the same certainty as to the 


IY direct 
10 as to 
develop. 
Owledge 


| a. oco с Зал 
| actual individual pedigrees of the existing forms. In the 


attempts to place existing creatures in approximately 
phylogenetic order, a striking change, due to a more 
logical consideration of the process of evolution, has 
become established, and is already resolving many of the 
earlier difficulties and banishing from the more recent 
tables the numerous hypothetical intermediate forms so 
familiar in the older phylogenetic trées. The older method 
was to attempt the comparison between the highest 


| member of a lower group and the lowest member of a 


higher group—to suppose, for example, that the gorilla 
and .the chimpanzee, the highest members of the apes, 
were the existing representatives of the ancestors of man, 
and to compare these forms with the lowest members of 
the human race. Sucha comparison is necessarily illogical, 
as the existing apes are separated from the common 
ancestor by at least as large a number of generations аз 
separate it from any of the forms of existing man. 

the natural process of growth, the gap must necessarily be 
wider between the summits of the twigs than lower down, 
and, instead of imagining “missing links,” it is necessary 
to trace each separate branch as low down as possible, 
and to institute the comparisons between the lowest points 
that can be reached. The method is simply the logit 
result of the fact that every existing form of life stands 
at the summit of a long branch of the whole tree of life. 
A due consideration of it leads to the curious paradox, 
that if any two animals be compared, the zoologicallY 
lower will be separated from the common ancestor DY û 
larger number of generations, since, on the o 
sexual maturity is reached more quickly by tae aie 
form, Naturally very many other factors have кен 
considered, but this alone is à sufficient reason to Re 
attempts to place existing forms in linear phylogenet? 
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Е Ly exposition of the theory 
in Vol. 16 by GRANT ALLEN, ] f 
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A TIME-TABLE FOR EÒLIPSES 


From the Article (7 pages) by Professor SIMON МЕ\/ООМВ 
ce, : 


Ph.D., D.Sc., LL.D., 
Есїїрзе.—... There are two well 
eriods in which eclipses recur at nearly the s 
p from a node of the moon’s or 


Recurrence jynations, the other of 358. 
of eclipses- 1 j 


-marked 
Same distance 
bit, one of 223 


А At the e 
atter period the eclipse recurs at ке 


de, and at the end of two periods, at th 

ДО length of this period is 10,571-95 days, eom S 
rears less 20°30 days. Hence 18 periods make 59] ym 
so that at the end of this time the eclipse recurs on the 
same day of the year. In the mean, the time of recur 
rence is so nearly at the same distance from the node that 
we find each central eclipse visible at our time to be one 
of an unbroken series extending from the earliest historic 
times to the present, at intervals equal to the length of 
the period. For example, starting from the eclipse of 
Nineveh, 763 B.C., June 15, recorded on the Assyrian 
tablets, we find eclipses on May 27, 734 в.с., May 7 
705 B.C., and so on in an unbroken series to 1843, 1872, 
and 1901, the last being the 93rd of the series. Those at 
the ends of 18 periods occurred on June 15, O.S., of each 
of the years 763, 242 в.с., A.D. 280, 801, 1322, and 1843. 
As the lunar perigee moves through 242°-4 in a period, 
the eclipses will vary from total to annular, but at the 
end of 3 periods the perigee is only 7°1 in advance of its 
original position relative to the node. Hence in a series 
including every third eclipse the eclipses will be of the 
same character through a thousand years or more. Thus 
the eclipses of 1467, 1554, 1640, 1727, 1814, 1901, 1988, 
&c., ore total. 

The length of the other period, called the Saros, is 
65851 days, or 18 years and 11 or 12 days. The fact 
that eclipses recur at the end of this period has been known 
from ancient times. Owing to the fractional excess of 
} of a day in the period, each recurring eclipse takes place 
about 120* farther west in longitude than the preceding 
one of the series, and is therefore not generally visible in 
the same region. During the course of a Saros there are 
223 lunations and 19 returns of the sun to each of the 
moon's nodes. The clearest idea of the law of recurrence 
thus arising may be gained by the conception of conjunc- 
tion-points of the moon and sun in the following way :— 


[The subject of Eclipses is discussed at great length in the 
Article ASTRONOMY (78 pages), by В, A. PROCTOR. | 


THE TRIAL OF THE PYX. 


From the Article (10 pages) by WILLIAM CHANDLER 
ROBERTS-AUSTEN, F.R.S., and В, A, HILL. 
Mint.—...... The annual testing of the standard 
of gold and silver coins, called the trial of the pyx Mm 
the “рух” or chest in which the coins to b a% 
kept, is a ceremony of very ancient institution. WER n 
from the circumstance that the mint master was SED 
& contractor, under the crown, for the manufacture 0 a 
coinage, and it was therefore necessary that регїос сч 
examinations of the coins should be held in order $ ЫП 
tain that the terms of his contract had been comp a 
With. At the present day, when the mint uel 
Onger a contractor, but an officer of the crown, it would 
of the pyx has a SOTE different object ; БИ EL 
Appear from the description of these periodica but little 
lons in some of the earliest mint records that ! с them. | 
change has taken place in the manner of conducting 
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The finished 


: coins т Я 
Weights called «: are delivered to the mint master in 
Weight of coin 


a Weights,” supposed to be the 
wien the: be manufactured in a day 
hand. Th 


troy. From each j i 

; E ach journey weight 
позво in the “рух” or EL 
goldsmiths’ со 18 18 made by the freemen of the 
the presence of the 7 и r the direction of the crown in 
the oath to the due i emenprancer, who administers 


| ту and presid i 
T ıd presides over the proceedings. 
he coins selected for trial are compared with. pieces i 


fr i 

> фт АҢЫ of standard fineness, which are in the 

T g of the warden of the standards, these pieces 
5 assayed against the coins under examination. . . 


[For the Scientific account of the process of metal testing, 


see the four-pe ge Article { 
сое 


the annual tria]. 


THE MOST TERRIBLE OF NATURAL 
ә PHENOMENA. 


From the Article (9 pages} оу J. MILNE, F.R.S., F.G.S. 


Earthquakes.— ...... Wénow know that 
earthquakes are many times more frequent; than was 
previously supposed. In Japan, for example, 
between 1885 and 1892 no fewer than 833] Frequency 
were recorded—that is to say, on the average EA 
there were during that time more than 1000 
disturbances per year. Although many of these did not 
cause а sensible shaking over areas exceeding а few 
hundred square miles, many of them were sufficiently 
intense to propagate vibrations round and through the 
globe. If we pick out the well-marked earthquake dis- 
tricts of the world, and give to each of them a seismicity 
or earthquake frequency per unit area one-third of that 
in Japan, the conclusion arrived at is that considerable 
areas of our planet are on the average shaken every half- 
hour. 

"The knowledge which we now possess respecting the 
localities where earthquakes are frequent and the forms of 
the foci from which they have spread, enables 
us to speak definitely respecting the originating о келен 
causes of many of these phenomena. TUIS aes: 
found, for example, that although in many coun- a 
tries there may be displays of volcanic and seismic eer 
taking place almost side by side, it Js only аа у a 
there is direct relationship between the two. m ie 
then, however, before a volcano breaks into S em 
may be a few ineffectual efforts to form a ae ] m a 

;hich is accompanied by no more than a slight loca 
eh he ground. ‘This is true even for the largest 
shaking of ta? 8 ‘tions, when mountains have with 
and most violent eruptions, ОА 

‘cally a single effort blown ol eir beac 
era Thus the earthquake which accompanied the 
RA of Bandaisan, in Central dep de E 

lv over a radius of 29 mules. = y : 

1 i f Japan clearly indicate that com 

the seismic registers of a or o aen. to tlie volcanoea of 

aratively er © them, like those of шалу 

MR t patie from regions where volcanic rocks 
0 j 


bsent reatest number spread inland from tho 
are absent. 


y . 

eO m m e movement becoming more and more 
acl ал04 

feeble as it app! 


caches the backbone of the country, which 
is drilled with nu 


ic v What is true for 
erous volcanic vents. 
is ај true for the western coasts of North 
Japan 1 
and 


South America. 


Volcanoes 
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Lord 
Rayleigh | 


writes 
on 
OPTICS 
in 


Vol. 17. 


| mum j 


[ у ont 
S peaking broadl , earthqua 7 1 


i e earth’ | 
e steeper flexures in th 08 
Y ; regions where there 1s geological evidence to 


: Ити 
Originof show that slow secular movements A id At 
i - Gust are possibly yet in progress. i а н 
quakes: distance of 2 degrees, or 120 geographic? x x 
1 Г e ch- 
we find that the slopes running eastwards from the ne 
lands of Japan and westwards from the Andean ri gos 
down into the Pacific vary from lin 20 to 1 in 30, ап 
it is on the faces ог near to the bottom of these slopes 
that seismie efforts are frequent. The оре паров 
i 1 ' гп Europe 
stralia, Eastern America, and Western ur 
athe ' between lin 70 and 1 


into the neighbouring oceans vary 
in 250, and in these regions earthquakes are of rare 
The seismic activity met with in the Hima- 


Jayas and the Alps finds its best explanation in the fact 
that these mountains are geologically recent, and there 
are no reasons to doubt that the forces which brought 


their folds into existence are yet in action. : 
[For an interesting account of the great eruption of Kra- 


atoa, see Article GEOLOGY (23 pages) бу Sir ARCHIBALD 
GEIKIE, F.R.S.] : 


THE NEW GAS, 
©, 
DESCRIBED BY ITS DISCOVERER. 


occurrence. 


From the Article (4 pages) by Lozd RAYLEIGH, 


Argon.—...... The analysis of air was con- 
ducted by determining the amount of oxygen present and 
assuming the remainder to be nitrogen. Since the time 
of Cavendish no one seemed even to have asked the 
question whether the residue was, in truth, all capable of 
conversion into nitric acid. 

The manner in which this condition of complacent ignor- 
ance came to be disturbed is instructive. Observations 
undertaken mainly in the interest of Prout’s law, and ex- 
tending over many years, had been conducted to determine 
afresh the densities of the principal gases—hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen. In the latter case, the first pre- 
parations were according to the convenient method devised 
by Vernon-Harcourt, in which air charged with ammonia 
is passed over red-hot copper. Under the influence of the 
heat the atmospheric oxygen unites with the hydrogen of 
the ammonia, and when the excess of the latter is removed 


with sulphuric acid, the gas properly desiccated should be 
pure nitrogen, derived in part from the ammónia, but 
principally from the air. A few concordant determina- 
tions of density having been effected, the question was at 
first regarded as disposed of, until the thought occurred 
that it might be desirable to try also the more usual 
method of preparation in which the oxygen is removed 
by actual oxidation of copper without the aid of ammonia 
Determinations made thus were equally concordant among 
themselves, but the resulting density was about =} xm 
greater than that found by Harcourt’s method (Rayleigh 
JVature, vol. xlvi. p. 512, 1899). Subsequently when 
oxygen was substitated for air in the first method so that 
all (instead of about one-seventh part) of the nitrogen was 
derived from ammonia, the difference rose to one-half er 
cent. Further experiment only brought out more EP 


Even within 4 a a ADR * $= 
Even within the space of time which divides this Edition of the Encyclopedia Britanni 


the diversity of the gases hitherto assumed to ] 
Whatever were the means employed to rid 
companying oxygen, а uniform value of the de 
arrived at, and this value was one-half per cent 
than that appertaining to nitrogen extracted from 
pounds such as nitrous oxide, ammonia, and amm com. 
nitrate. . . . At this stage it became clear Пу ‘hom 
plication depended upon some hitherto unknown oy 
and probability inclined to the existence of a Do ET 
atmosphere heavier than nitrogen, and remainine uS ш 
upon during the removal of the oxygen—a conce RR 
afterwards fully established by Rayleigh and Ramsay Sion 
'The announcement to the British Association in 189 m 
Rayleigh and Ramsay of a new gas in the atmosphere й 
received with а good deal of scepticism. : Was 


Bonon are devoted 158 pages in the Tenth 


A GREAT MASTER ON HIS SUBJECT. 


е ident 


Centiea] 
алг of Йй 


From the Article (80 pages) by Lord KELVIN, G.G.v.o 
PRS, LL.D. DOL. 
Elasticity.—...... (5) Diagram of St Venant’s 
curvilineal squares for which torsion problem is algebraically 
solvable.—This diagram (Fig. 11) shows the series of lines 
represented by the equation 2° + у° — a(a*— ба?у + yt) = 1 
— a, with the indicated values for a. It is remarkable 


ЫЈ 


Fig. 11. 


that the values a= 0:5 and a= —3(,/2— 1) give similar 
but not equal curvilineal squares (hollow sides and us 
angles) one of them turned through half & right ang'é 
relatively to the other. ........ о Е. 

TUQMBINATOR/AL ANALYSIS, ALGEBRA, DIFFERT 
TIAL EQUATIONS, DIMENSIONS OF UNITS, ELAS nr 
SYSTEMS, GEOMETRICAL CONTINUITY, FUNCTIONS ү 
REAL VARIABLES, LAWS OF MOTION, are but а е» и 
the Articles on Mathematical subjects in the Te gnth Edition 
ccc 


ca from the 


"nth the scope of Science has extraordinarily Increased. The age 15 one which is dominated by scientific 


ES. i 


e last. 


f < 


Sir Е. Abel, Agassiz, Sir G Airy Lod aw 
Bernard, A. Bertillon, Chas, Boren Sir ee ng, 
s 8 


Sequard, Ваш, Nn Prof. Cayley, Dr Charcot M. Е Ch 
uvier, Darwin, Warren d Туса 

J. Fowler, Sir E. Praten 3 | Rug Dupuy de Lóme, Edison, Faraday, Sir 

Conrad Gesner, P. Gosse, 


Sir W. Rowan Hamilton, К. Їй, 
Helmholtz, Hipparchus, Sir Joseph 
kinson, Huber, Sir W. Huggins, Н 


FEW 


|! LIVES 
Some famous 
Richard Quain, John Ray, Lord Rayleigh, 
Sir William Siemens, Sir George Gabriel 
Stokes, Swammerdam, Sydenham, Sir Henr 
Thompson, Professor Tyndall, 

Vieta, Professor Virchow, Alfred 
MEN Russel Wallace, Sir Joseph 


Encyclopaedia IN | Whitworth, Edward Wotton. 
Britannica: THE TENTH EDITION 


Scientists who have 0F 
written for the SCIENTIFIC 


CROOKES Acclimatization, Acetylene, Achromatic, Acid and 
IN Alkali Manufacture, Acoustics, Adams (J. Couch), 

Adulteration, Aeronautics, ther, Airy, Alchemy, 

HUXLEY Alge, Algebra, Algebraic Forms, Alloys, Alum 


A 1 
Analogy and Analysis, Anatomy, Argon, Arithmetic, 


SCIENCE 


Assaying, Astrology, Astronomy, Atmosphere, Atmo- 
ic Electricity, Ato traction, Axiom, Balance 
Sees sphere etiem leu ating Machines 
: H "vt атату IH "т\с 'ate- 
KELVIN Calibration, Calorimetry; Capillary m iu C We 
gory, Chemistry, Chronograph, Climate, С ombinatorial 
AVEBURY Analysis Comet, Condensation of Gases, Conduetion of 
BALL H it, Conic Sections, Constitution of Bodies, Copper, 
S 2 5 L . ` 
i ialli ifferential Equations, Dif- 
ve, Diagrams, Dialling, Юй ; 1 i 
GEIKIE Crystallography, Cur Diffusion of Gases, Dimensions of Units, Dis- 
fraction Gratings, Diffusion, 


ARTICLES 


illati j ics (Analytical), Dynamometer, Earthquake, 
a ae Dem D Elastic Systems, Electricity, Electro- 
Eclipse, Û 


Chemistry and Electro > Metallurgy, c Electroly ga Electro а 

ics, | idaurus ST Series, Galileo, Galls, Galvano- 

Electrometer, Energetics, Enes Flight, Fourier's Seen Galileo ае TORNAN 

tion, Fermentation ns ah Gelatine, Gems (Arne do sack Ice, infinitesimal 

meter, Gaseous Fuel, Hellebore, Heredity, негее Mo сваи AMD ead 

Analysis, Fen. SUE lodine, Iron, lvory, Hote Magnetism Magnetism 

alcul Interpolation, = ра x esium, Magnetism, g 

i iquid FE оо Logie, Magio er маа Nebular Theory, 

m ET i i 0 ptics Mathematical Instrumen үрү: Aca, Parallax, Parallels 
Пешак Уа | ‚ Observatory, Oils Optics, 

Nickel, Nitrogen, Number, i 


nions В: lation Radiation 
Pe І 0 oresce e uaternion y ad , 2 : 
Y > 5 onog ; | 10г68 ones q lel eter Tartaric 
p | | as, P "yi oh h B - San-water, Seismom o dt 
"Tpetual Motion, І honetics, І h 11 К 1 3 ^ Saturn, Screw, Sea W at : 
Ч ge, 


| TE on rave Theory, Wurtz, Zodiac. 

1 : ^ . * К t ]-€ 5 x 7 s ve У, 
| 160гу} Radiometer, Rain-band, R nd теце V anilla, Wave, Wa 
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Paget, Louis Pasteur, Richard Anthony Proctor, Sir ` 
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Romance 


وہ 


T was only in 1886 


time incr 
changed the England 
of the East into a 
ower so formidable, 
so self-reliant, so con- 
scious of its own 
strength and its own 
future, that it dares 
to throw down the 
gage to the Musco- 
vite himself. Thirty- 
four years ago Japan 
was governed by the 
Shoguns, who, like the 
Dukes ôf Florence and 
Milan, ruled the land 
while the Mikado of 
‘ to-day dwelt—a 
shadowy, unconsidered 

figure—in the palace 

at Kioto. These Sho- 

guns were a species of 

vice-regent who suc- 

ceeded one another in 

a regular dynasty, con- 
temporaneously with 

the existence of the 

Emperor. Only one 

of them ruled at a 

time. Japan was then 

essentially a feudal 

country. Next in 

power to the Shogun 
were the Daimios, the 
feudal lords. And 
they in turn had their 
knights and squires, 
the samurai. Thirty- 
four years ago the 
people rose ёп re- 
bellion to restore the 
old dynasty to actual 
power, and the war of 
the Meiji beteveen the 


a 
A [TONS ы а 


Western ideas and г 


of “the land of the Rising Sun,’ 
edibly short for such momento 


LS -_ 


JE the party of the Emper 

ү bitter and bloody as ci 

| lasted many a long mont 

plete victory of the Mikad 
Eis 


Op 
that a great tidal wave of 
eforms struck on the shores 


> and in a space of 
us changes 


Japan 13 569a and 29 670a ; 


4 37 R5; large scale map 
Sa 46; alphabet 1 604a; 
American trade with 33 
556b; 23 771a; army 29 
706a; 25 667a; art 13 
588b ;e book illustration 29 
732b; Buddhism in 12 
785b; buildings of 13 5786; 
burial customs 9 8250 ; 
capital punishment in 26 
578c ; cities of 13 577d ; 
civil war, medieval 13 
583a; climate 2 692b; 13 
573d; coinage 17 661c; 31 
291d; coal produce 6 59c; 
27 116d; 29 695a; con- 
scription 29 710c; consti- 
tution of 1890 29 688d; and 
contraband 31 130b; cop- 
per produce 27 23c; 
Corean treaty, 1876 13 
589a; 1876 27 32c; Corean 
question 29 684a; cotton 
imporis from U.S.A. 25 
993b. death myths17 158a; 
decorative art 19 635c ; 
dialects 13 686a; dic- 
tionaries 7 192a; divisions 
13 569c; dockyards 27 
5010; drama 7 401b; earth- 
quakes 13 574a; 27 606d; 
28 646d; education 13 
579b ; 29 679d ; English 
trade with 10 186a; Eng- 
lish treaties with 33 445a; 
1902 29 705d; engraving 
29 731b; fauna 2 695a; 
finance 29 691b; fisheries 
13 576a; fishes 12 675c; 
12 679d; flag (ill P1 I 9; 
flora 7 290b; 2 692c; 2 
694c; forests 9 405b; glyp- 
tic art 29 717d; Formosa 
annexed 28 4443; German 
tade with 28 689a; pro- 
duce 4 519a; grain trade, 
1890.99 29 70c; and Hawali 
29 239c; Lew Chew Islands 
and 14 490c; independence 
2 701a; Indian trade with 
29 4244; insects 2 696c; 
islands of 2 688c; Jesuits 
in 13 652a; ivory carving 
5 1680; lacquer-work 13 
5924; 14 194c; ЗО 112b; 
language 13 585a; 24 1с; 
life-boat service 30 235a; 
lighthouse system 13 580d: 
literature 13 586c; 29 
733a; lycanthropy in 17 
145c; metal work 13 591b; 
29 7190; mineral produce 
13 572d; 30 769; mining 
Statistics, 1899 30 770b: 
missions 16 5 3 
727d; 30 779a; mountains 


native name 13 5690 ; Pp 
29 6930; 31 92a; 39 567b* 
and neutrality 31 130p. 
ordnance 31 368b; orders 
of knighthood 31 341¢ p 


This civil strife, 


vil warfare invariably 1s, 
till it ended in the com- 
0, who, restored to actual 


] r 


of History in Chrysanthemum Lanq, 
aee __ __ 


power, was brought by his subjects in triumph 
D 


from Kioto to Tokyo, then and 
о AT 1 Ы 1 

capital. W hen this great change occurre 

destiny of his house, the Emperor was 


oyster industry 31 400d; 
painting 29 714c; Pl 29 
716; Pl 29 717; (modern) 
pl 30 90; patent law 31 
506a; petroleum industry 
31 645c; pilgrimages 19 
92c; poetry 13 587с; popu- 
lation 25 715b; 28 627b; 
Portuguese visit, 16th cent. 
19 108a; pottery 13 590a; 
19 635a; 29 725b; press 
31 205b; printing, early 
23 681d; prize law 31 
128b; progress since 1870 
2 19; Protestants 19 

Queensland treaty 
32 1160; railways 
20 252d; 29 675b; 32 
1316; regalia 16 501b; re- 
ligions 13 581a; 20 363d; 
revolution of 1868 13 584a- 
rivers 13 572a; Satsuma 
rebellion, 1877 29 685c ; 
shipping 32 547a; Sho- 
gunate overthrown 29 
681c; silver output, 1900 32 
630a; social divisions 13 
583d; societies of 22 224d; 
trade 33 402a; volcanic 
eruptions 13 57lc; war 
with China, 1894 27 340; 
weights and measures 24 


490d ; wood-carving 24 
650a; 29 723d; wood-cuts 
8 436c 


Kioto: division, Japan 34 46 


1. 

(Kujoto, Helan-jo): town, 
Japan 14 92d and 50b; 34 
46 G6; earthquake 13 
574b; exhibition 8 805b; 
history of 13 570b; 13 
577d; 13 582a; 13 586d; 
porcelain works 13 590c; 
now Saikio 24 717d. 


Mikado: Emperor of Japan 13 


570a; 13 584a; divine 
origin 19 92c; 29 681c. 


Mikado: town, Mich., U.S. 34 
96 P8. 

кыен; The^ 28 729b; 33 
55d. 


Samurai : 


Japanese military 
class 13 583d; 29 706b. 


Shogun (tycoon) 13 582a; 23 


d; origin of power 29 


686c ; opposition to rule 
9 657b; shrines of 19 


Tokyo (Tokio, Yedo) 23 432d 


decay of the empires of the «world, the 
and tragedies of dynasties, 
of the early civilisations of the globe; 
reading more thrilling than the mos 


and 33 357d; 34 46 16; 
plan of 33 358; 
map 23 433; bishopric 
created 28 194b; earth- 
quake 13 574b; library 14 
534a; military hospital 25 
667d; rise of 13 570b; 13 
577d; 13 583b; school of 
art pottery 29 727c. 


fiction. 


5 
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sketch _ 
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party of the Shogun and 
or began. 


now the imperial 


E d in the 
a mer 

but he was a UN 
witted, resourceful lad 
and Mes his land "M 
invade i 

West sim i 

х 93, Пе was 
quick to grasp the 
value to him and his 
people of changes 
which were so radica] 
that it speaks volumes 
for his courage and 
perspicacity that he 
countenanced their 
adoption. 

АП this romantic 
story, with its as- 
tonishing development 
of constitutional rule 
under the wise guid- 
ance of Marquis Ito 
(see extract from his 
biography оп p. 38 
of this pamphlet), is 
told in the pages 
of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; and, true 
to its traditions, the 
Editors have entrusted 
the narration to those 
who have spent their 
lives in Japan, and can 
tell the story almost 
from the point of view 
of eye-witnesses.  , 

Remember this 15 
ne of the 10 


only o History 


mances of 


in the pag 

Tenth Edition 9 ie 
Encyclopedia Bn ү 
ў jse & 

b i hs 
etriump 

i jes 

the romantic Qc 
constitu 

t exciting 


mica. 
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ENGIN 


EERING 


: The real and legitimate goal op the sciences is th 
€ endow 
—— C 


zi O the readers of the First Edition of the 


have seemed nothing short of miracles 


› and even 
to place, would have been to upset all 


the reputation of insanity. Yet in the 
the Encyclopedia Britannica all this and much mote has b 
The Engineer of to-day is a veritable magician, t 


р 
what they represent. 


mightiest waves by man's effort. And if these few intere 


examples from one or two of the dozens of articles which 


on the subject of the human conquest of the elements, 
its technicality, so the tyro in mechanics will have constant 
various branches of mechanics, to rely for guidance upon the Inde 
to the skilled Engineer it will, with this addition to its exhaustive surv 


complete library which he can obtain. 


een achieved, 
o whom the elemen 


Glance through 


ment of h j 
t human life with new commodities —BACON 


nae gable balloons from place 
шап possibility and to gain for yourself 
the First from this, the Tenth, Edition of 


ts offer as few obstacles as were supposed to 
the extracts below. Few as they are, realize 
earth, the wildest winds and the 


reason, as he consults the Encyclopedia Britannica on the 


X which forms a part of the Tenth Edition; while 


^ 
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A MODERN’ MIRACLE, 


From the Article (21 pages) by OLIVER HEAVISIDE, 
F.R.S.; Н, В, KEMPE, Principal Technical Officer, 
Telegraph Department, British Post Office; FRANCIS 
JACOB, M.I.E.E. ; and J, А, FLEMING, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Telegraphy.— . . Between 1894 and 
1896 G. Marconi gave great attention to the improvement 
of devices for the detection of electric waves. 
He made his sensitive tube, or improved coherer, 
as follows :—A glass tube having an internal diameter of 
about 4 millimetres has sealed into it two silver plugs PP 
by means of platinum wires WW (Fig. 16) ; the opposed 
faces of these plugs are perfectly smooth, and are placed 
within a millimetre of each other. The interspace is filled 


Marconi. 


7 


W O 


Fic. 16.—Marconi Form of Coherer. 


With а very small quantity of nickel and silver Alipe 
about 95 per cent. nickel and 5 per cent. silver, sufficien 
to fil loosely about half the cavity between the plugs, 
Which fit tightly into the tube. ‘The tube 1s then ex- 
hausted of its air, and attached to a bone or glass rod as à 


older. Marconi employed this device as а very UN 
relay to set in operation ordinary telegraphic OPE ified 


è arrangements of his receiver as subsequently mo 


ате as follows :—The plugs of the sensitive tube DS 
S | are joined to the terminals of the secondary Ci has 


oe H W. 
it o p "small transformer, called a “Jigger, mall con- 
5 Secondary circuit cut in the centre and а $ 


О 1 a 5 re also 
enser O’ inserted. The terminals of the condenser а 


h 
connect i : taic cell B throug 
€ eu t a relay R and single voltai HG 


c 
high inductance KK; the relay & local 
orse printer ae other telegraphic receiver through di "e 
i “ry in dhe ordinary manner. » 
Mary circuit P’ of the jigger is connected 


А 0 


pr 
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2 
E, and the other to’an elevated conductor A or nearly 
vertical wire otherwise insulated. ‘The great improvement 
introduced by Marconi was the employment of this verti- 
cal azr-wire, aerial, antenna, or elevated conductor, as it is 
variously called, in combination with the earth connexion 
at both the receiving and transmitting stations; this 


17.—Transmitter and Receiver, later Marconi System. 
a. 17.— 


5 Fı | ; d 
tz oscillator or radiator, ап 
x] being used as а Her ? f 
seral wE electric wave absorber. A imp Pon 
also as itive, is nob affected by an, oscillatory Sp h 
however sensitive, the reason being that the 


istance. 
at any Very 8 eat. distano fers little surface to be acted 


; ject and 0 : 
coherer 18 8 ааа and therefore gathers up little 
e É LI LI 


upon by t э MN IS e : 

wave energy. -* " LY describes in its 33 
ICITY SUPP MA 

PA industrial uses of Electricity.) 


The Article 
pages the develo 


| USA 
y % ê 


ey of his life's work, prove the best as it is the most ` 


D 


The article ENGINES (19 pages) gives the re 
à ^ 


ader a full description of Steam Turbines, 
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THE GREAT NILE DAM. 


From the Article (103 pages) by Sir COLIN CURE ИШ 
SCOT[-MONCRIEFF, K.C.M.G., and Р, Н, NEY ; is 
i ion.— The length of the dam 1s 
E Eon eal 14 mile. The greatest head of 
water in it is 65 feet. It is pierced by 140 under-sluices 
of 150 square feet each, and by 40 upper-sluices, each of 
75 square feet. These, when fully open, are capable of 
discharging the ordinary maximum Nile flood of 350,000 
cubic feet per second, with a velocity of 15:6 feet per 
second and a head of 6:6 feet. The top width of the gam 
is 23 feet, the bottom width, at the deepest part, about 82 
feet. On the left flank of the dam there will be a canal, 
provided with four locks each 262 by 31 feet in area, so 
that navigation will be possible at all seasons. It was 
intended at first to raise the dam 26 feet higher, but this 
would have involved the yearly submergence of the cele- 
brated classical temples of Phils, situated on an island just 
up-stream of the dam. Had the natives of Egypt 
been asked to choose between the preservation of Ptolemy’s 
famed temple and the benefit to be derived from an 
additional 20 feet depth of water storage, there can be 
no question that they would have preferred the latter ; 
but they were not consulted; and the classical sentiment 
and artistic beauty, of the place, skilfully pleaded by 
archeologists and artists, carried the day. As at present 
designed, the storage capacity of the reservoir is estimated 
at about 3,750,000 millions of cubic feet, which will 
create a lake extending up the Nile Valley for about 200 
miles. It is calculated that yearly the reservoir should 
be full before the end of March; after that the water- 
surface in it will remain constant, the volume reaching the 
reservoir from the south being passed on through the 
sluices In May, when the demand for water increases, 
first the upper and then the under-sluices will be gradually 
opened, so as to increase the river supply, until July, when 
all the gates will be open, to allow of the free passage of 
the flood. In 1902 this magnificent work was completed. 
The engineer who designed it was Mr W. Willcocks, C.M.G. 
The contractors were Messrs John Aird & Co., the contract 
price being £2,000,000. The finafcial treaties in which 
the Egyptian Government are bound up would prevent 
their ever paying so large a sum as this within five years ; 
but a company was formed in London which advances 
periodically the sum due to the contractors, on receipt from 
the Government of Egypt of promissory notes to pay sixty 
half-yearly instalments of £78,613, commencing on the 1st 
July 1903. There are no treaties to prevent the Govern- 
ment of Egypt from paying so moderate a sum as this year 
Pger xa the Payments do not begin until the first year 
a return may be ү: йс: 
an effecte | уе Ж the additional irriga- 
[AQUEDUCT, BRIDGES Ws. 
PONTOON and RIVER-ENGINEERING И e 
the Articles on kindred subjects in the Tenth Edition. | 


2 
THE BISHOP ROCK LIGHT. : 


From the Article (16 pages) by W. T. DOUGLASS 
M. Inst... É 


^ 
Lighthouse;— i 
= USC:— --... Тһе lighthous ) 
RD Rock, which is the westernmost ESSE of. the Bolle 
T d pies perhaps a more exposed situation than any och 
a. e Wor Я In 1851 the erection of a granite tower was 
begun 5 the light was first exhibited in 1858. The tower had an 


йа to t i, 
Te iged in steps, or offsets, to break up i 


1 the force of t 
structure also preved insuffieient to tihi m 
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of the almost insurmountable difficulties with which engi” 
do battle.) $ 


heavy seas to which it was exposed. Soon after dus 
the Lot fog bell, fixed to the lantern gallery 109 Жийен 
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Fra. 2.—Bishop Rock Fighthouse. 
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high-water mark, was washed away, togethor with the flag 
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[HARBOUR, LIFE-BOATS, STRENGTH OF MATERIAL 
TITAN CRAN ES, &c., are some Articles which give 
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ZEPPELIN'S AIRSHIP IN FLIGHT. 


(From Photographs 
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The Tenth Edition 
contains illustra- 
tions also of 
Santos-Dumont' s 
machines, besides 
pictures of other 
attempts to solve 
the great problem 
of aeronautics. 
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(See Extract below.) 


SOME ONLY OF THE 


Bi Oe | А 
x RAT 
m 
Laneashire and Yorkshire Railway. (Horwich Works.) 
i “ ic" type. (Doncaster Works.) 
Great Northern Railway. Atlantic” type К . 
a Ue m — P 
LI 
e 
t 
| este ailway. Greater Britain Class. Three- 
and North-Western Railway. Greater J ita 
i Be aden compounds: (Crewe Works.) 
OST OF ENGI N ES London and South-Western Railway. Four-eylinder non-compound. 


From the Article (39 pages) by Major-General б. E. 
WEBBER, C.B.: A. T. HADLEY, Pres. of Yale Univer- 
sity; Lt.-Col, Н, А, YORKE, R.E., Chief. Inspecting 
Officer of Railways, and Others. 

Railways.—...... On the Continent of Europe 

it is customary to sell locomotives by weight, while in 
Great Britain and the United States they are 

Cosfof ^ sold at so much each. ‘The cost of material 
e у causes fluctuations, apart from those which re- 
sult from demand. We may, however, take 

as typical a British six-coupled goods engine and tender, 
with cylinders 18 by 24 inches. Such engines were 
sold in Great Britain in 1899 for about £3000. In 
the United States we шау take as typical an eight-wheel 
or American-type locomotive and tender, with cylinders 

17 by 24 inches. Such engines were sold in 1870 for 


А Pacifie Railway. 
CRIGY REN : S 7% E 26 ' d 10-wheel type. Union Pacific 
about $12,750, in 1880 for $9000, in 1890 for $7000, and oca VOE) 


in 1900 for $8500. In the earlier years such an engine 
was unusually large and few were built, Now it is smaller 
^ than is ordinarily used in the United States, Further, 


even with the sarie size of cylinders these engines have 
Increased in size and wei 


4 ght during the thirty years, If 
1876 an eight-wheel American engine with cylinders 

17 by 24 inches weighed about 72,000 Ih ; now it would 

. weigh about 90,000 Ib. Then the boiler was about 48 
AE inches in diameter, now it is about 54. Steam-pressure 
dg € risen from 130 lb to 180 Ib and more. In the United 
"1 tes the prices in the last quarter of 1900 were about 


11,500 for a 60-ton Consolidation locomotive, $15,500 
lor a 90-ton Consolidation, and from $12,500 to $15,000 
or a 75-ton Mogul or 10-wheel engine, Mt T4. 
= 4 IAQUEDUCTS, BRIDGES, PONTOONS, MILITARY , 
_ ENGINEERS, PETROLEUM, ELECTRIC TRACTION, are à 


Some only of the Articles in the Tenth Edition which will E. 
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THE THIRD-RAIL SYSTEM. 


From the Article (33 pages) by Pi 
LOUIS DUNCAN, Ph.D., and EMILE GAROKE mee 
^ J D.D. 
À rail similar 
nd forms the 
Ways in New 
a pressure of about 
: and the running-rails 
Contact is made with the 
| or cast-iron shoe, eit 
its own weight, or Vno] Ae 


4 


` which form the return circuit. 
third rail. by means of a bronze 
resting upon the rail by 


+ hw snrines т" down 
| upon it by springs. This is generally attached сезе а 
part of the truck of the c 


ar in preference to an 2 
а 
of the body of the сат, so as to avoid any gibson x 


svayiag dae to the movement of the body upon its 
| springs. The third-rail system has been adopted in Yom, 

instances where large and powerful trains are to id 
operated on private rights of way, but it is nowhere in 
А use for electric traction upon highways or in Streets where 
| there is any passing of foot passengers or vehicles.. An 
| excellent example of such construction may be found in 

the Albany and Hudson Railroad, which connects the 
| City of Albany with the town of Hudson, in New York 
| State. Here the length of the road is about 39 miles, 
l the track being of standard gauge and laid with a 
| 60-pound T-rail. A T-rail of the same size, raised about 
l foot above the level of the running-rails, is used for 
the electrical conductor, and is installed on insulators 


Aid ; ^ Ж 2, 
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situated 5 feet apart on the ends of the cross-ties. All 
these rails are well bonded with copper bonds at the 
joints, and at road crossings, which on this railroad ате at 
grade, the third rail is omitted for a distance rearly equal 
to the length of a train. Appropriate cast-iron shoes, 
fixed to the trucks of the front and rear cars of a train, 
bridge the space, so that the forward shoes are running 
on the rail past the break before the rear shoes leave it. 
Upon this railroad motors of considerable size and power 
are used, and both passengers and freight in their original 
cars, as received from connecting steam railways, are trans- 
ported.. Other examples of third-rail construction occur 
in the underground systems of the City and South London 

` Railway, the Waterloo and City Railway, and the Central 
London Railway in London, and the Versailles Division 
of the Western Railway of France. Experiments of great 
interest and value have been made by the New ‘York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad, upon a section of 
its track in the State of Connecticut, with a very simple 
system of third-rail construction, in which the conductor- 
rail is placed between the running-rails. 


[See the Article ACCUMULATORS for further informa- 
tion on the subject of Electric Т) raction.] 


HORSELESS VEHICLES IN ENGLAND. 


pages) by the Hon. C. 8, ROLLS 
HELE-SHAW, F.R.S. 


From the Article (11 
and Н, 8, 


having & 


undoubtedly the most suitable for heavy loads, light 


great renge and elasticity of power ; 
carriages enabling long distances at h 
veniently covered without stoppages : 
the “ideal” motive power—is at presen 
employed only for towns and short distances, 


t a luxury to be. 
until a light 
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battery is di : w 
} Scovered having a f i 
mechanical difficulties § а lar greater capacity. The . 


К that have been en tered in th 

qe : countered in the 
E ne light motor vehicio are very many, 
noise’ HE eee hitherto prominent have been 
E MEC уп uncertainty of action, all of which, 
E um y x ice in the modern vehicles, have been 
e E uced, although 1t 1s still essential for an owner 
А а mechanical instinct—or employ a compctent 
ge the efficient working of his car. For their 
advantages, apart from heavy transport, much may be 
ssid. The capabilities of the modern Automobile. the 
extraordinary control, freedom from vibration when in 
motion, and the exhilarating effect of gliding swiftly and 
smoothly through the air, are points of which the ordinary 
individual 1s totally ignorant; hence the reason why a first 
ride in a good vehicle usually converts the most prejudiced 
person. A good motor car has a large field of use and 
enjoyment, though the public should be cautioned against 
the purchase, of cheap and inferior productions, many of 
which are on the market and which cause much disappoint- 
ment. A motor carriage bis a scope of work far beyond 
the capabilities of a horsed vehicle. It can cover long 
distances, is under absolute control, and can therefore 
travel at very high speeds with perfect safety. It greatly 
economises space when among street traffic; and would, if 
generally employed, render the streets far more sanitary, 
as well as reduce the wear on the roads. 


[The Tenth Editio? contains Articles GASE ous FUEL, 
GAS ENGINES, PETROLEUM, ACCUMULATORS, ELEC- 
TRICITY, &c.] 


THE TOOLS OF THE FUTURE. 


From the Article by F. A. HALSEY, Consulting Engineer of the 
Rand Drill Company. 


Pneumatic Tools.—The term pneumatic is 
applied to a class of machine-shop appliances of recent 
origin which have been developed chiefly in America, and, in 
the initial stages, in the railway repair and maintenance 
shops of that country. This development was due to the 
prior existence in those shops of means for compressing air. 
The air-brake is almost universally used on American 
railways, and in consequence numbers of the air-pumps 
which are fitted on the locomotives are always to be found 
in such shops, either awaiting or having undergone repairs. 
In these circumstances, when an apparently useful 
application of compressed air was devised, it became a 
simple matter to lay the necessary pipes and connect up 
one of the pumps for trial. In many cases these pumps, 
in spite of their well-known low efficiency, were retained 
for a considerable time, several being combined in a 
battery ; but when the economy of the new methods had 
been fully demonstrated, well-designed air compressors of 
a suitable and economical type were substituted, and are 
now considered a necessary part of the equipment of a 
well-organized American railway repair shop. From such 
shops the use of the tools has extend d to others, and 
specially to shipyards. J 
Ne rs be roughly classified into small port- . 
able tools, guided largely by the hand, in which the eu 
exerted is small but fairly continuous ; and larger stationary | 
tools, in which a considerable effort is exerted, but 
intermittently only. All are alike in one D ЩЫ 
the aggregate of power consumed per hour is small... . . 


th Edition also contains Articles on PNEUMA Tie 
DESPATCH, PNEUMATIC POWER, ELECTRIC POWER, 
ELECTRIC WELDING, HYDRAULIC POWER, HYDRO 


MECHANICS, &«. 
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Engineering Sines the whole art of the design and eanta of 


subject of 
Engineer is the skilled publie servant, as hi 


„ works of public utility." The: uis name 
s derived from the Latin ingenium, skill), and whether he build 4 


y lay a macadam road, he is always ап» E ngineer. Thus it has | 


in this section than to take half-a- dozen articles from the ^ 


s tells you (for it i 
shir, е bridge, or onl 
been impossible to do more 
hundreds which the Tenth Edition contains on Engineering topics and show you how i Interest. | 
But now we will di vide the subject ш up roughly into four divisions, an] so try 


tent of information on Engineering eich the Tenth 


ing they are. 
_ to convey a better impressiun $e the ex 
Edition offers you :— uM T 


Engineering on Land 


Tux Tenth Edition tells you about : : Surveying o; Geodesy, Railway Tunnels, Tunnelling, 
| St Gothard, Simplon, Sutro and Hoos Tunnels, the construction of Railways, of Viaducts, 
of Waterwerks, of Roads, of Telford and Maeadam Roads, of Stone, Wood,: and Asphalt 
Pavenibhts, the history aml improvements in Fortification, the Strength of Materials, 
Gunnery, Artillery, Mine-sinking, Telegraphy, Elevated Railroads, Railway | Stations, Rail- 
*. | way Brakes and Carriages, Pneumatics, Hydromechanics, Balloons, Е ш; Force, Motion, 


- — Momentum, and every Mathematical detail which enters jnto Engineering. < 


> e 


3 A 5 ; j e e 
КРИ Engineering on Water 

2 E Tn THE Tenth Edition tells you about : Bridges, Aqueduets, ss Engineering ‚ Embankments, : 1 
9 $m the Forth, Brooklyn, Таулада St Louis Bridges, Caissons, Coffer-de "ms, Canals, the Suez, 

we Panama, Nicaragua Canals, Harbours, Docks, Lighthouses, Beacons,- Buoys, Irrigation, Fife- 4 


or. 
A saving! Apparatus, Deep-sea Soundings, Dredging, Ocean Cable-laying, and every other  .|* 


oe ; 
99 br: anch. E Engineering. 
KER ig * >; 


ces * |p 


. Engineering in Shipbuilding 3 "s 


Шо tells you about : the history of Shipbuilding, the Ships of the Phoenicians 
| of the Greeks in Homer’s time, primitive Boats, Canoes, Whaleboats, Lifeboàts, 
в, Steamships, the Great Harr Y, the Great Eastern, Ironclads, Cruisers, Torpedo | 


mee Li Turbines, Racing Boats, Yachts and their building, бс, 0. 


ш, | 
E. x Engineers who are Famous к AOE | 
Su tel LA^ ou about ‘the great e who have made history— Stephenson — р H 
А E ues AH ingdom Brunel, Poig Hyeri t 
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"THE TENTH EDITION contains about:— 


30,000 PAGES, +: ia 
B 
26,000 ARTICLES, by 


“2,000 CONTRIBUTORS, - 
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614 PLATES & MAPS, and 
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11,400 OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. ‚} 
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